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Chapter One 


The State ok Play 


rite Son of man problem is one of the most difficult problems in the whole of 
New Testament Studies. Long after the two monographs of A. J. B Higgins have 
ceased to be influential, many scholars still refer to the title of his article. ‘Is the 
Son of man problem insoluble?’ 1 2 3 The purpose of this chapter is to offer a critical 
Farschtmgsberichte to the whole problem. This is not a comprehensive catalogue 
of previous work: Mdgens Muller has provided a comprehensive history of the 
interpretation of 6 u'io«. rou av0ptoTtou. : I offer a selective discussion of what 
advances have been made, what significant mistakes have been made, and the 
teasons for both of these fisc role of the Aramaic term has been crucial 

to this, and I argue that the absence of satisfactory discussion of it has been one 
mujor cause of this problem’s apparent insolubility. 


I. The Fatlters 

The earliest Fathers took important steps aw ay from the historical Jesus, because they 
inherited 6 uio* too avOptonou in the Gospels in Greek, and were not generally 
aware of the Aramaic term ixiryxi -'2. We shall sec that in the Fourth Gospel 6 
uicx. too di/Gpoinou already refers to the humanity of God incarnate.' Here, and to 
a lesser extent in the other canonical Gospels. Jesus is also 6 ui<x (tou Qeou). As 
the Fathers developed the doctrine of Jesus’ two natures, hunun and divine, they 
naturally interpreted 6 uior too dv6ptonou as a reference to his human nature. For 
example. Tertullian. as part of a statement of faith, declares concerning the Son and 
Word through whom all things were made: 


1. A. J. B. Higgins. Jems aid the Sim of Man (London Lutterworth. 1064): is ihe Son 
of Man Problem Insoluble?’, in E. E F.Ili» and XI. Wilcox teds). Seolestanrcnlica and Senulica: 
Studies in Honour uf Matthew Black I Edinburgh. TAT CLaii. 19691. pp ?0-87; The Son of Man in 
Ihe Teaching of Jesus (SNTSMS 39. Cambridge. CUP. I9X0|. 

2. M. Muller. The Expression ‘Son of Man'and the Dex elopment if Chrislology. A History 
if Interpretation |forthcomingl Earlier, see also extensive pans of M. Mullet. Der Ausdruck 
Menschensohn' in den Ensngefien. \brausset::tncen und Bedeutung (AThD XVII Leiden: Brill. 
1984). 

3. 
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hiuic niissum a pane in viiuincm el ex ea uiiini horaincm ct dcuni. (ilium homuiU el (ilium 
dci. cl cognomiiutum Jesus Christum. 

... that he was seal b> the Father into the virgin and born from her man and God. Son of man 
and Son of God. and was named Jesus Christ, i Adr. Prai 2) 

Here ihe reference lo (he luo natures of Jesus is clear from the context, which has 
Jesus arrive on earth as man and God before using the two referential titles Son of 
man and Son of God. 

Considering further the term 6 uioe too dv6pconou in Greek, the Fathers also 
took dvQpojrrou as a reference to a particular person. One major line of interpretation 
took the reference to be to Mary. For example. Gregory of Nyssa quotes Eunomius 
as follows: 

OUTO*. 6 «upio uior. caw tou thou too (cavro> ttjw i« n>. iropfcwoo Y^no'v ouk 
iiraioxuvcmwo. iw tok iauicci Xoyo«. uiov av^pejnou iraUo.i. cdwopooiw ioutov. 

... the Lord himself, being the Son of the lo mg God. not being a s ha me d of his birth from the 
virgin, often called himself Son of nun' in lus own ay mg» (AjcoMtf Tutu mu us 111.1.41» 

Here the connection between 'S«»n of man’ and the virgin birth is absolutely clear, 
as is the reference to the doctrine of the two natures of Christ. There is also a very 
clear reference to the sayings of Jesus, and hence to the Gospels, in w hich tire term 
is 6 uior. tou dvOpcoirou. with two articles. Here in tire quotation from Eunomius. 
however, uiov dvGpciirou has no ankles Gregory of Nyssa does the same in his 
following discussion of Eunomius: 

cl>. yop uid. ovdp<aitou XiyiTOi 6io rrjv TTf. oop»o. outou irpo. ttiv i$ ly. rvivviith) 
ouyyivriov ... 

For av he »» called Son of man became of the LinOup of h.« flesh lo he* from whom he was 
born ... 

I lore too there is a clear reference to Jesus’ birth from Mary, and to the title w liich in 
the Gospels is 6 uior; tou dvQpconou Here loo. however, the term is simply uiov 
dv6pcorrou. This is moreover widespread in the Greek Fathers. The reason for this 
appears to be tire doctrine of the two natures. The potential problem with 6 uior, tou 
QvOproiTOU is that, in a culture where the Aramaic (Kir:(K) ~Q has long since been 
forgotten. 6 uior; tou dvQptjnou refers especially to Jesus himself. The doctrine 
of the two natures required clear reference to his humanity rather than simply to 
himself, and this is easier to achieve with uiov dvQpconou without the articles. 
The question of this difference did not arise for the Latin Fathers, since reasonable 
literary Latin had no articles. Accordingly, films homims could function as a specific 
title of Jesus and a reference to his general human nature even in the same context. 

The interpretation with particular reference to Mary continued for centuries. It 
began to wane under the criticism, first made during the Reformation period, that 
the second article in 6 uio«; tou dv0ptoirou is the masculine tou rather than the 
feminine t rf,. This criticism requires a more literal understanding of the reference 
to Mary than is found for example in the above passages of Tertullian and Gregory. 
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This interpretation slow ly died out. and never made it into critical scholarship of the 
modern period. 

The other major line of interpretation which took. 6 ui<x tou ovGpcjnou to 
indicate Jesus' sonship of a particular person regarded it as a reference to Adam. 
Ps-Alhanasius prov ides a clear example of this: 

6 yap Toiv oXaiv Sninoupyo Xoyo ojAr, ui(x. dv6pa>irou. oux tTipoc tic 
yivouivoo. aXXa ScuTEpoc Afap ... ti mev oun in yfie ytyovjv uioc avBpainou, 
koitoi oux t« ompiiQTO a wipe*.. a XX e« rrvrjuaTC*. dyiou yi write i<„ tvoe ovto 
tou npcaronXaoTou AdapuiO' voqtepxTat. 

For the Word, the milker of the univene. appeared a» Son of nun. not a* having become 
something dilVereni. bui a second Adam . .. If therefore he became Son of nun on cailh. yet 
was begoiien of (the) holy »ptnt. not of the seed of nun. lie dull he considered son of one, 
the firsi-formed. Adam. (On the htcanatiom Agaima Apolluiaiis 1.8) 

Here again ihe doctrine of the two natures underlies the w hole discussion, the term 
Xoyor. being used with reference to the fully di\ine maker of the universe, and uioc 
duGpomou referring to his existence as man dunng his incarnate life on earth. Hero 
too it will be noted that ui<x dw6ptotrou does not need the articles in Greek. 

This line of interpretation did not merely continue for centuries, it is regrettably 
still w ith us.‘ It is accordingly to be noted Out in the Greek Fathers it docs not require 
any stress on the second article in 6 uioc tou ovGpcjrrou. as if the expression itself 
ivquircd the incarnate Jesus to be son of a particular nun On the contrary, we have 
just seen in Ps-Athanasius that this interpretation was held w ith the articles omitted 
from uio*. auGptonou. This is agjm due to the overriding influence of the doctrine 
of the two natures. 

Once the Fathers produced these interpretations which saw the term Son of 
man having some special reference to Mary or to Adam in this theological kind of 
way. there was nothing to stop a theologically minded Father from holding both 
interpretations at once. Gregory of Nazianzus provides a straightforward example 
of this, as he discusses the various names of Jesus: 

Yio. 6t avflpcjirou. rai 6io tov A6au. »oi 6«a tijv flaptevov. uv iyivSTO- tou uiv, 
ax. nporaropo.. ny. 6r. a>. wiTpor. •ouai. «ai oj voua» yj wnotux.. 

Son of nun both became of Adam ami became of the virgin from whom he w as born, the 
one as forefather, the other as mother, both according lo and not according to the luw of 
generation. {Oration 30.21) 

This is as clear as one could wish for in espousing both interpretations, and again in 
using ukx ovGpcorrou without the articles. 

Another major trend which began in the patristic period was the view that the 
Gospel title 'Son of man' was derived from Daniel 7.13. Tertullian was the first 
Father to give expression to this view. He was not of course the first Father to 
interpret Dan. 7.13 with reference to Jesus. We find this already in Justin. For 
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example, ai Dial. 31,1. Justin interpreted Dan. 7.13 with reference to the parousia. 
as the Gospel writers had done before him. At Dial. 76.1. he went further: 

otov yap ur. uiov av6punou AiyT] AawnX to v aapaXa u^owovto ri|w oicoviov 
^ aoiXciov, oo* ciuto touto aiwioatro: Toyapti* uiov ov^Jponou eiiteiv. $oioouioov 
utv *ai yii/oufwov avtipcorrov outov uijvuei. ou* e£ ov6pumvou 6e oireppoTOC 
unopxovTa 

For when Daniel call* him who icccivc* the eternal kingdom ‘like a *on of man'. U he not 
hinting at the same thing? For to >a\ 'like a *oo of man' means tlut lie appeared to he and 
became man. but shows that he was not of human seed. 

Here Daniel is held to have predicted the virgin binh of Jesus. Justin interpreted 
the Gospel title 6 uibr, tou 6v6ponou similarly at Dial. IOOJ, citing n with the 
articles. and immediately discussing it without them. As in the Greek Fathers already 
discussed, the presence or absence of the ankles in the expression ‘Son of man’ 
makes no apparent difference. Also, in ignorance of the Aramaic term (K)C':(K) -a. 
both Daniel’s ox. uiou bv»0pcjnou and the Gospel title 6 uicx. too avSpcanou can 
Ik* interpreted w ith reference u* the v ugin binh in a way that the mundane (k)z*3(k»* o 
could not. because the latter was an ordinary term for any man. or even any person, 
and people are not bom of virgins. 

In the lirsl major commentary on Daniel extant. Ilippolytus took a similar 
approach at greater length. He refer* for example to Jesus’ two natures, and his 
function of judgement al his parousia: 

... iwoopra. & (Vo *cn avftpuiroc. uic*. fcou «ai avOpcircre an oupavuw «pitry to 
* oouw napoyiwouivoi.. 

... <1«kI inc.nn.ilc and man. Son of (iotf and of man. con* fiom lwa\cn a* judge for the world. 

IIV. 10.2) 

Ilippolytus also uses the Gospel term 6 uicx. tou avOptonou with reference to the 
Dnnielic text, commenting on the manlike figure being brought before the Ancient 
of Days: 

irpo tcajtov npoonvix^l o uicr. tou av6ptairou uito (JooTaCourvor.... 

The Son of nun was brought to him. home by aciood ... (IV. 11.3) 

Here again we see a Greek Father apparently quite oblivious to the presence or 
absence of the articles in the expression “Son of man’. 

This is the western tradition of the interpretation of Dan. 7.13 w hich w as earned 
so much further by Tertullian. 1 have already noted Tertullian’s adherence lo the 
doctrine of the two natures of Christ, and his interpretation of finis hominis as 
a reference lo Jesus' human nature (Adi. Pro.x. 2).' At Adv.Mc. III.7. Tertullian 
expounds ihe idea of two adv ms of Christ and assigns Dan. 7.13-14 lo Ihe second. 
His most extensive discussion is at Adv.Mc. IV. 10. The context is the story in which 


5 . 
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Jesus pronounces ihe forgiveness of a nun's sins, using the term ‘Son of man' of 
himself al Luke 5.24. Terlullian argues ihai ihe lerm filius hominis must mean that 
Jesus had a human parent, and since God was his Father, that must mean his virgin 
mother. He then turns to Daniel with the following comment: 

Quid nunc, si ipso tilulo tilii hominis censctur Ctxisiu* apud Daniel cm ? 

What now if Chnst is appreciated accordin' to Daniel with the scry title of Son of man? 

< Adv.Mc. IV.I0.9» 

This is ihe absolute centre of the line of interpretation which began here, and which 
is still with us. Here the actual title used by Jesus, films hominis to Tenullian and 
to any other Latin Father, is seen to be present in the text of Daniel itself. The term 
(K)tf:(K) 12 was not known to Terlullian. so it cannot come into question By the 
time that it did come into question, the tradition that the Gospel term 'Son of man’ 
was derived from Dan. 7.13 was much loo strong a tradition to be easily budged. In 
originating it. Tertullian was able to argue that Jesus was uniquely qualified to have 
both the name of Christ and the title of films hominis. 

Ncc alius cril cupacior utnuvquc quam qui prior ct nomcn somtm evt Christi ct appcllutioncm 
Itlii hominis. Ic»u» scilicet crcMtociv 

Nor w ill anyone be more capable of both than he who tiro received Ihe name of ( hiio uml 
ihe title of Son of nun. namely the creator % Jesus IV.IO.I I) 

The only other possible place where films hominis could be found was in other 
passages of scripture. Tertullian unfortunately went fot Dan 3 25. a mistake which 
therefore never caught on. Otherwise, he viw lit to develop further his use of Dan. 
7.13, commenting as follows. 

Idem ipvi Danicli revcl-itm duevto films hotnmis \cm cm cum each nubibu* iudc\. siiut ct 
scripture dcmonstr.it 

He was also revealed directly to Daniel himself as the Son of man coming w ith the clouds of 
heaven » judge, as scripture also demonstrates. lAdrJIc. IV.I0.I2) 

This interprets Dan. 7.13 as a direct revelation to Daniel of Jesus as Son of man 
coming with the clouds of heaven, so this is not only the standard western Christian 
interpretation of this text, it also includes the direct revelation of the title films 
hominis to Daniel. Terlullian further derives Jesus' ability to forgive sins from his 
position as judge in the Damelic text. This kind of reasoning is also still w ith us. 

Once this tradition of interpretation wa> properly established, it could be adhered 
to by Fathers who knew the ‘son of idiom perfectly well. For example. Theodore! 
explains it in commenting on Dan. 11.9-10: 

uioix & outc»} «aXii ttjv orp<miav Tmiarivuivoi*. . coc uiotr. ov6poTruv toix. 
dvGpeoirovK., *oi uiar. xoiv rposrruv tar upo^n'TO' ' i6,o>ua ydp ion Try E£poi<ov 
SioAsktou. 

He calls 'his sons' these entrusted w ith raising the army, as me* (arc called l sons of men. and the 
prophets (are called) sons of the prophets. For it is an idkm of the language of dsc Hebrews 
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This did not prevent Theodoret from expounding a conventional western Christian 
view of Dan. 7.13 and of the Gospel title 6 uioc too av0pcoTrou. Commenting on 
Dan. 7.13-14. he quotes Ml. 24.30 complete uith both the articles of 6 ui<x tou 
av6po>irou. and comments: 

touto co$c> 6 uoiopio. AoviqX. Tqv ScuTipav ocoTTjpcy. tTTi4*av£iav 

irpo&Eom^Liv... 

The blessed Daniel clearl) taught us this, foretelling the second appearance of the 

saviour... 

Having quoted Mi. 24.30. where 6 uiot tou <iv0p<onou has boih the anicles. lo 
expound a text without them. Theodore! comments funher on the meaning of the 
term: 

uiov uiv dv6pGjrrou oa»o>. emoaaXtw. 61 n* «*joiv. 

clearly calling him ‘Son of man'. Iomc of the nature which he took on 

Here ihe Gospels' use or 6 ui<x tou 6v6pu>irou as a title of Jesus alone, and ihe 
(Xitristic doctrine of ihe I wo natures of Chnsi. arc both paramount. Them is no 
question of Theodore! being able lo see past ihe evidence of ihe Gospels lo an 
original Aramaic idiom in sayings of Jesus. 

Gnostic use of the term ‘Son of man' was even further removed from the ministry 
of il»e historical Jesus. According to different Gnostics. Man. or ovSptomx. might 
refer no! to humankind, but to an exalted syzygy. or c\cn. apparently in partial 
dependence on Gen. 1.26. to Chxl himself. The Son of man could then he an 
emanation from this being. In oik* version reported by Irvnacus. Christ united lo 
Sophia descended on the virgin-bom Jesus, who openly confessed himself as /ilium 
primi Iwminis. son of the lirst man {Adv. Harr 1.30.1 and 12-13). In due course. 
Lugnostos had as the first, second and third aeons, lmmoii.il Man. Son of Man 
Fits! Begetter, and Son of Son ofMan Saviour tlll.3.85. with V. 13.12-13)." This 
reveals funher remoteness from the Jesus of history, and no real connection with the 
Aramaic <X)tf2(K) "0. 

Sonic gnostic documents show varying decrees of connection with the canonical 
Gospels. For example, the Gospel of Thomas, which his only some gnostici/ing 
features, has a slightly elaborated version of Ml. 8.20 Lk. 9.58 as saying 86. without 
any indication as to how it was interpreted. The Peratae reported by Hippolytus had 
a version of Jn 3.14. including 6 ui<x tou ovOptorrou with both articles iHipp. Ref. 
V.I6.II). This reference Ins however nothing to do with the crucifixion of Jesus, 
an event with which Gnosticism could never properly come to terms. It concerns 
rather the exposition of the meaning of the serpent and the centrality of the Son for 
salvation. 

6. For an ET. D. M. Parrot Eugnostos the Blessed <111.3 and V.l > and the Sophia of Jesus 
Christ <111.4 and BG 8502.3)*. in J. M. Robinson tcdl The Sag Hummodi Libran in English (4th 
cdn. Leiden: brill. 1996). pp. 220-43. Ihe icxi is still available only in Ms facsimile, which I regret 
ihal 1 do not read. 
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Thus, gnostic use of the term *Son of man* is c\ en more remote from the ministry 
of the historical Jesus than the comments of more orthodox Fathers. Moreover, 
specifically gnostic ideas about the ‘Son of man* did not surv ive beyond the ancient 
period. Accordingly, they will not be further discussed in this book. 

The comments of the Syriac-speaking Fathers might have been expected to be of 
especial interest, since they spoke and wrote in the same language as the historical 
Jesus. Unfortunately, however, they had no idea that Son of man sayings now found 
in the Gospels originated from Jesus using the ordinary .Aramaic term (K>rj(X> 33 
with reference to himself. Their knowledge of Jesus was mediated through the 
Gospels. Initially, this knowledge came directly from the Dialessunin of Talian, 
which represented 6 ui<x too ovOptoirou with kt:kt m3. For example, it has this 
partial v ersion of ML 8.20 Lk. 9.58: 

rvr' TCOn '.■** .T? m *rarr .to*... jch nt vr?: «ern~ 

(Bphracm. Commentary on the Dtatauanm VL24a.l-2 V 

Here KCJKT m3 is a Chnslological title which refers to Jesus alone, a translation 
of 6 uic». TOO OV0P<JTTOU . not a reflection of any direct knowledge of the way in 
which Jesus referred to himself in Aramaic. It is a new term, not prev iously known 
in Aramaic, and invented as .1 strategy for dealing with j translation problem. In 
due course, other Fathers and translator* used K'3i3 m 3 (c.g. Lk. 7.54 sin cur), 
or wtonsi m 3 (e.g. Mark 2.28 palsyrlcc). Neither of these alters the main point. 
Each is a translation of the Greek Chnslological title 6 uicx tou ovOpconou. Each 
is accordingly a neologism, an Aramaic Chnslological title which refers to Jesus 

alone. 

Given that these were new titles, the fathers and translators naturally continued 
to use (K)Ctt(X) 33 itself as a general term for humankind. So. for example. Titian 
used 8 ";k 33 for ovGptotror. at Mark 2.27. thereby correctly representing the 
sentiment of Mark and indeed of Jesus that the Sabbath was created for people in 
general (Bphraem. Commentary on the lihatessaran V.24.I0-I2).‘ With this as part 
of the everyday language, the Fathers nude w idespreud theological use of KwitK) 33 
with reference to Jesus* human nature. For example. Ephracm comments directly on 
Jesus during the Incarnation: 


... K-T3 et IC* ~21 K-C33 -.3 KTrSI 

For he is was God also in a hidden manner, and (son of) man v i*ihly...< Commcnlaiy on the 
Diatessarvn V. 19.10-11.) 


7. I cite section, paragraph and line of paragraph from L. Leloir (cd.I. Saint Ephrcm. 
Commentaire <le L 'Eiangile Concordant. Tette S'risque (Ms Chester Beatty 709) (CBM 8. Dublin: 
I lodges F iggis. 1963): L Leloir (cilL Saurl Ephrem. Commentaire de LEi angile Concordant. Texle 
Syriaque I Ms Chester Beatty TCP). Folios Additionels (CBM 8 Leuven Paris. Pceters. 1990). 

8. See P. M. Case y. Aramaic Sources of Mark's Gospel tSNTSMS 102. Cambridge CUP. 
1998). pp. 158 68. pp. 121-5 below. 
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At the same time, somewhat similarl> to the western Fathers, the Syriac-speaking 
Fathers also used their Gospel title 'Son of man* w ith reference to Jesus' human 
nature. For example. Philoxenus refers to the doctrine of Jesus' two natures: 


xr . jc .' a. . scan t .. ji r.T.-Pxj ?“r~z toe: v; r~2’ 
anil this) Son of God truly in his deity. and (his) Son of man by nature in the humanity, 
t Trot lotus Je Advenario 32) 

Here the two balancing Chnstolocical tales are interpreted by means of more general 
terms to give clear reference to the divine and human natures of Christ. 

With some idea of the two natures in the background. b“ax) 12 or JC'3(K) 23 in 
could he used to refer to Jesus as a human being, the reference being made clear by 
the context. For example. Narsai comments. «: KTitX) '3 in, 'he chose one (son 
ol) man’ {Homily On the t.ptphany of Our U>nJ. 387). Here the lengthy contextual 
discussion makes it clear tliat the reference is to (iod’s choice of Jesus for the 
incarnation, a situation to which his human nature was essential. Again. Jacob of 
Serug comments: 


k:t ;r: nn-on :-o ns? 

the denying people who hung athc l»oo of) nun on 1 the tree. {Homily against the Jews 

1.17) 

In this case, the broad cultural context is as important as the immediately surrounding 
literary context in leas ing no doubt that this refers to the crucifixion of Jesus by the 
Jews. Both these examples illustrate the massive gap between the kind of comments 
that could be made during the ministry of the historical Jesus and the advanced 
literary ami theological environment of the Syriac-speaking church. The latter 
context permits even the simple (M"ax) “2 to be used on ils own with reference to 
Jesus himself alone, whereas attempts to reconstruct savings of Jesus with similar 
reference result in confusion 

The use of Dan. 7.13 in the Synac-speaking chuich was complicated by two 
factors. One was the extraordinary translation of the original r;K 13 with r-» 13, 
perhaps originally a deliberate attempt to avoid the interpretation of this figure as a 
direct prophecy of Jesus. The second factor, which may indeed have been involved in 
the lirst. was that the Syriac-speaking church preserved the original interpretation of 
tfW '03 as referring to the Saints of the Most High, interpreting these as Maccabcan 
Jews or something close to this: they added a secondary reference, at the level of n 
or the like, to Jesus. For example. Theodore bar Koni comments on p?« '3 at Dan. 
7.13: 


"TX ~~ZZ TCTJ*TT! X~K K"2T1 “ TDS—Tt IK"! 

In their historical conicxi these words refer to ihc Maccabees, but their essential quality is 
fulfilled in our Lord the Mcs'dah.'' 


9. A. Scher led ). Theodorus bar Kfini- Uber Scholium (2 vols: CUCO 55. 69: SS 19. 26. 
1954). vol. I.p. 344. lines 5-9. 
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Although this was the main interpretative tradition, it remained possible to use 
12 in an appropriately Damelic context with simple reference to Jesus. For 
example. Aphrahat turns down the interpretation of Dan. 7.27 with reference to 
Jewish triumph, and after supporting this w ith scriptural quotations, he comments: 

x~ r~ -as•':» •moi pciK nr unic 
And a «on of men came to set them free and rathet them. 'jihI they did not receive him'. (Jn 
1. 11) (Aphrahai. Don. V, 21) 

It was also possible to use prat T3 and TO together, as in the follow ing 
passage of Jacob of Serug: 


w ict: rrac ^ —* nmn w 
ICTTK IT' KOT T* KTIX* 

1 hat he appeared 'like a «>n of n»en’. ihi» i% the u t -n tint ihe Son of <»od could become the 
Son of man. {Homily u^ainsl the Jr»t VI.17} 4) 

Here the second level of interpretation of -*rac at Dan. 7.13 is deliberately 
interpreted with the (itispel title xrao to. The difference is however so great that 
no Syriac Father has been recorded as arguing that the (kispel title ‘Son of mail' was 
derived from Dan. 7.13. as we have seen Tertullian do 

As in the West, the doctrine of the incarnation permuted especial reference to be 
made to Jesus' mother Mary, or to the lira nun Adam. For example. Jacob of Serug 
followed the above comment on Dan. 7.13 with a comment on the plural ‘thrones' 
at Dan. 7.9: 


ICH WTO 

2*^" TZ ITH XT3H .Ttn 

For u Ihronc w*& not placai besadr him for a <uwi of» in*i. 

Bui for his Son who bream: the Son of nun from Maura iHtmuh onoimi the tots Vl.l 75 6| 

Here the underlying point, declared in the follow ing two lines, is that neither angels 
nor mortals can sit in the presence of God Hence the second throne must be for 
God's Son. and this contrast has led Jacob quite reasonably to make reference to 
the process of the incarnation, and hence to Jesus" birth from Mary. Jacob does not 
however say that xr:x in xc:x7 ;ra actually refers to her. 

Isho'dad of Merw associated the term itself more closely with Adam, lie 
commented on Mt. 16.13: 


V3T K~TT X*.-XT .TO X**X IC“ ~~f “'.-Xi K*:*”7 1CX “ HT7 . < ~7 "OK KTIIC! Ti: KTK. . 

K-J7 UK C7K7 

... but hr said ihisi Son of nhc) nun', to nuke u known iliat He had in truth no personal 
faihrr in his manhood, like the test, but was this) Son of the hist Man. that is to say. of Adam 
the father of the < whole) community. 

I lere the term has been interpreted as ‘the son of the man', and Ihe man in question 
has been identified as Adam, so that in effect the term is held lo mean ‘son of Adam'. 
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II is clear that the interpretation of K&an r~z and the other expressions for the 
Gospel title 6 ui<x; too awflptonou in the Syriac-speaking churches is of limited 
value to a search for the original meaning of (K) 22 (K) as used by the historical 
Jesus. There are three important points. One is that the invention of KET2K1 m2 and 
two other similar expressions, all neologisms, was felt necessary by Tatian and by 
subsequent translators. This shows what a large shift in meaning had taken place 
between (K)tZft(K) ~2 and 6 uios tou 6v9pcoirou. Secondly, the continued use 
of X2'2(X» 12 is instructive, both because there are a large number of examples in 
our relatively extensive primary sources, and because references to Jesus can be 
compared and contrasted with the use of (K|r>K> ” during the historic ministry. 
Thirdly, as in the West, theological interpretations of Gospel titles for ‘Son of man' 
continued in accordance with the theological traditions of the churches, not with any 
concerns about what the origins of the term might have been. 

It was moreov er the mainline interpretations of relatively orthodox western Fathers 
which dominated Christian theological comments on 'Son of man’ for centuries. One 
major line of interpretation continues to be of central importance, that the term really 
derives from Dan. 7.13. A minority of scholars, on the other hand, still believ e that 
it means 'son of Adam*. Interest in the origins of the term 6 uicx. tou ovOpionou as 
seen in its relationship to the Aramaic tenn txiritxi 12 did not begin until the days of 
the Reformation and the Enlightenment, as the work of some learned men began the 
very slow process of heading towards critical scholarship. 


2. t‘nnn Croton to Meyer 

Aiming the earlier scholars. I citcGrolius. tin he w as to be one of the most influential. 
Commenting on ML 12.S in 1641. (irotius set olT with the main point: 

Errant qui uiov row ovflpcaitou [hl,um hoc locoChnsium peculiarity intcllipunt 

Those who understand uiov too ovOprairow |urn of man ) in this passage as a rrlercntc to 
Christ in particular arc mistaken. 

This is one of the main points which has been central to the debate on this term ever 
since, and (irotius gave several reasons for his judgement. Of especial importance 
is this comment: 

Sed. ul dixi. noiissimum esi Hchraeis 2** *£ [fUmm Mumim «] homincm querns is signiftcaic 
Bui. as I said, it is quite clear that for die Hebrews rrx p [son of man] mcani 'any 


10. H. (irotius. Annotatior.es in libras n anfelionan t Amsterdam Pans. 16411. ad loc. I had 
access to this as Annotalioaes in quatuor E\ antei/a A Ada Apostoiorum in H. Grolii Opera Omnia 
Theologica 1 Amsterdam. Bbev. 1679). Tom 11 sot. I. 
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This comes close lo a reason why ouicc. too dvQpconou could noi be aChristological 
tide on Ihe lips of Jesus, bul ii lease?, insoluble problems behind it If we know only 
this, we cannot explain why Jesus used the Aramaic term (Kgr:<x) “2. nor how it 
came to be transmuted into a Christo logical title. The bible-centivd nature of this 
limitation is especially obvious in Grouus. for he could read Aramaic and Syriac. 
Subsequent critics naturally fastened on the obvious fact that in the Gospels in 
general. 6 utor tou dv6pcirrou is evidently a title of Jesus alone, and makes sense 
as such everywhere. 

Grotius made another significant and complementary point in commenting oil 
Ml. 12.32. With a reference back to Ml. 12.8. he now declared: 

... idem hieobservandumpuioperuiov av€pciroj l fibum fco«unt«J.quani»i*additoartlcuk). 
non hie Christum solum mlclligi. sed S-mmcra qucnrnx, nc Chnsto quidcm cxccptO. Ed 
cnim saepe annulus lignum gcncraliUin. ut o ifeiKO: \Dhnhtn] infra XVIII. 17, Tta iipet 
\uu rtdoti] Marti 1.44 

... likewise I think n mini he observed ifcn by u'io* an©pcinou (son of man|. although 
the article has been added. Chriu alone u not to he understood, bul any man. Christ not 
excepted. For the article is often a Mgn of generality, as with o idvno |u Gentile] (Ml. 

18 17). T« iipti Itheprieit). (Mark I 44i 

Behind (irotius' second point here lie* a subsequently licqucnl objection to his 
interpretation of both these passages, that the lirst Greek article in 6 uio<. tou 
duOptjrrou entails a reference to a single person. Grotius already know that it might 
he what I shall call generic. 

One of the most extensive attempts jt a linguistic explanation of o uioc tou 
di/Optorrou in the pre-modem period was made by J. A. Bollen in 1792." At Ml. 
8.20. Bollen translates 6 ui<x tou av6pconou as 'em Andercr'. and explains: 

liin Itms. worm! Jesus hkf Juf sieti adbsacn /K*lt 
A/one ’Son of man', w uh which Jesus here refers lo hunwrlf. 

Bollen tillers cross-references lo Ml. 5.16 and 7.9. and at 5.16. tuv duOpcocov. 
he translates 'andem*. and offers more explanatory comments. He translates the 
'Syrische' Ktfna, which he writes in Syriac script, ’woitlich' as Menschensohn. 
and notes dial it has a double meaning, f irstly, it means ‘Mensch’. like the Hebrew 
QTX ia. For this he compares the Arabic, the Samaritan ‘Menschensohn’. which he 
says is just like the Syriac, and the Ethiopic uafda e/cuala entmaheitnv. which he 
translates ‘Evensohn’ and ‘den Sohn de> Geschlechts der Mutter der Lebendige', 
and notes as a translation of 6 uioc tou owOpcoiTou at Ml. 9.6. 12.8.32. Secondly, 
the Syriac Ktfra. like x~x. is used as an indefinite pronoun, like the German ‘man. 
jemand, Einer. ein andercr’. Noting the use of s~~^ in the Syriac version. Bolton 
comments: 


II. J. A. Boltcn. Der Benefit des Matthaus \vn Jesu dem Meaia < Aliona: Stabcn. 1792 y. 
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Wcnn also Jesus oft von sich scibsicn in do dntien Poison mil kt;~: gcredci hai. so isi did' 
oben so vieL als wcnn cm Dcuischcr so von sich mil Man sprachc. 

When therefore Josus often spoke of himself in the third person with ‘son of man', this is 
sei\ much like a German speaking of himself using 'Man' 

This attempt to explain the idiomatic use of (Kiras) -3 w ith the Gentian ‘Man' was 
a natural ploy, and Bolten's several dilYerenl translations of sr:~3 as an indefinite 
pronoun show how hard he was trying to explain Syriac usage for Gentian-speaking 
scholars. However. Bolten went 00 to give most of the Matthean sayings as 
examples. This combination made it almost inevitable that he would be interpreted 
as giv ing (X)C^K) 13 loo general a meaning, and that many of his examples would 
be found unconvincing. 

Bolten proceeded to another point which has been problematical ever since. 
He suggested that the Greek translator did not understand the idiomatic usage of 
wtfna. and that he often translated it with avflponoc. but often, especially when 
Jesus spoke of himself, with 6 uux tou dv6p<oiTou. This inability to understand 
the translators) has continued to be a mayor weakness of linguistic approaches to 
this problem until recently, and assumptions about the translation process remain a 
weakness in the work of many scholars. 

With these basic points nude. Bolten offered similar comments and translations 
tor other passages. For example, at Ml. 10.23b he olTcr> a translation ‘dafi man 
sehon ben euch gckommcn 1 st*: at Ml I2.X. ‘l.'nd deni Menschen isi auch der 
Sabbath untergeordnet': at Mt. 16.13. * Wo fur wird nun von den Lcuten gclialtcn?'. 
At 17.12. lie renders 6 uic*. TOO 6v6ptotrou with 'em Andcrcr’. again noting the 
Syriac K3‘J^3. and comments that this docs not sound so good in German ‘als in den 
Morgenkindischen Sprachen. in welchen man einer solchcn Enallage personarum 
mehr gewohnt ist\ Such comments were often made by scholars, but without any 
sullicient justification. Bolten's attempt* to translate kt:~ 3 showed how difticult 
it is to do so. His view that Jesus was speaking in the third person about himself 
was bused on only two factors, the general meaning of the Syriac K“‘J13. and the 
fact that some sayings are about Jesus himself. Evidence of Aramaic texts in which 
(K)'w34K) '3 was used by a speaker to refer to himself had to await the work of 
Vermes. Without it. it is not surprising that scholars familiar with the Gospels in 
Greek should argue that, like Grotius. Bolten had failed to make proper sense of Son 
of man sayings in the Gospels. 

Criticism of this linguistically based tradition was accordingly widespread. 
Vigorous criticism of Grotius and others is found for example in the work of Gaillard 
in 16X4. 1: In the opening part of hi* treatise. he dispute* the notion that 6 vnoc. TOO 
ovOptoiTOU could mean simply 'nun', citing Gmtiu* on Mt. 12.8. and giving three 
reasons for his judgement." His first argument is that the Jews knew that Jesus was 


12. I. Gail tardus. Specimen Quaeslkmam in Which Instmmentum de Filio Hominis 
(Lugduni-Baiavorum: Lope/. 16S4i 

13. Gaillardus. de Filio Hominis. pp. 4-5. 
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human, so he did not have lo tell them so. This argument would have some force 

against a view that Jesus was deliberately declaring his human nature, but it is not 

very well focused on the linguistic obviations of Grotnis and otheiv Gaillard's 

second argument is based on the articles in the Greek expression 6 uicx; tou 

duGptortou. He describes this as ‘non ... simpliciler. scd einphaticus', contrasting 

the LXX occurrences of uioc ovGprorrou without the articles. This argument has a 

main point which has been central in the debate down to present times. It effectively 

casts aside the Semitic evidence on the ground that the conclusions based on 

it are not consistent with the actual expression 6 ui<x tou dwGpcorrou, read in 

accordance w ith Christian tradition as a title of Jesus alone. This was a much more 

reasonable approach in the time of Gaillard than it is now. for the transition from 

a Semitic expression such as rrx p to the Greek 6 uioc too ov6pu>rrou had not 

been accounted for. Gaillard’s third argument is that the interpretation of 6 uioc Tou 

duOpionou as a term for ‘man’ would not fit the context of Jn 1.51. This is true, and 

it should remind us that use of the Johanmne sayings was to be expected throughout 

the prc-critical era It also exemplifies the dependence of relatively conservative 

views of this problem on Christian tradition. It is also a major feature* of Gaillurd’s 

positive argument that 6 uioc tou dvOptotTou indicates the promised Messiah. This 

is based on a large number of prooftexis. the messianic interpretation of which is 

drawn from specifically Christian tradition. 

This was a central feature of the argument ofScholten in ISO*)." Scholton headed 

straight for Jesus as Messiah, and then to 6 ui<x tou ou0p<jnou meaning that he 

was the Messiah prophesied by Daniel, as already observed by many interpreters. 

Alter going through all the biblical examples of ~~x p. and apocryphal examples 

of uicx ovGpconou too (/ Emnh had still not been publishedhe tabulated all the 

examples of Son of nun sayings m the Gospels. It will he noted that at this stage 

Scholtcn did not discuss the everyday meaning of the Aramaic (K»r:(Kl " as well. 

The downplaying of this Aramaic expression has remained a feature of interpreters 

who focus on Dan. 7.13 for their interpretation of 6 uioc tou 6w6piorrou. This was 

much more natural for interpreters in the days of Scholtcn than it is now. because so 

much less was known about the usage of the Aramaic (K)-3 (ni ta, and because the 

work of Grotius. Bolten and others had so many obvious faults. 

• 

Scholtcn then proceeds to expound his main point: 

Apprllatio 6 uux rou ov6ptaTTou. quotics a lcs* fun adhibit*. toties indicat ccitum ilium 
hominem* qui. forma humaxu. Danieli in \iso &>mbolico (C.VK.I3) fuit propositus; atquc 
adco Rcccm ilium, a IVo constitution. qui humane bomimbus cssct impvraturus. cundcm. 
qui Messiae nomine indicates fuit. El ip«c quxlcm Jesus, hoc cnunciatio. de se kxiutus est. 
non dc alio. 15 


14. W. Scholtcn. Specimen Hcrmeneittico-Thcoloficum. de Appellat/onc tou utou toj 
av0pa>TTOu qua lesus se Messiam professus r# < Paddcnhurc & Schoanhovcn. Trajecti ad Khcnum. 
1809). 

15. Scholtcn. De appellatione toO vkx/ row ov^xottou. p. 67. 
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The term 6 uior tou dvbpeanou. as often as it was used by Jesus, so often refers to that 
particular man who. in human form, uas shown to Daniel in a symbolic vision |Dan. 7.13); 
and so that king, established by God so that he might rule decently over people, the same 
who was revealed by the name of Messiah. And Jesus himself, indeed, by means of this 
expression spoke of himself, not of anyone else. 

Tlie first part of this, taking every reference to 6 u’to^ tou dvQpcotrou lo he a 
reference to Dan. 7.13, is the tradition which I have traced hack to Tcrtullian, as 
Scholten does himself, and which nourished in this renovated fonn throughout this 
period. The deliberate reference to the Messiah, so conspicuously absent from Son 
of man sayings and anything much like them in the Gospels, is also asserted, as it 
had been by Gaillanl. and was by many others. It is associated with the messianic 
interpretation of rat 133 in Dan. 7.13. Scholten asserts that this was the Jewish 
interpretation, citing only the work of Carpzov.'* Lack of thorough comparative 
exegesis remained a widespread feature of scholarship until I rectified it. 11 

Section XXIX. *quibus lesus. de TOY YIOY TOY ANOPfinOY excelsa 
ennditione, loculus esl\ sets oil with Jn 1.51. the significant use of Johannine 
tradition which I have already noted in Ciailiatd The following section, the title of 
which includes ‘de huniili Messiae conditionc'. justifies total departure from Jew ish 
tradition about the Messiah by means of Jesus' own leaching lhat the Messiah 
would eventually come lo his destined power not without suffering and dying." 
The combination of this kind of argument with the kind of reference 10 Dan. 7.13 
and other texts which I have just noted means that whenever Jesus’ life and leaching 
lits into Jewish tradition about the Messiah, this shows lhat he was fullillmg that 
expectation: but when he differs from it. that does no* count against his being the 
Messiah This remained a feature of conservative Christian arguments, and Scholten 
lilted his interpretation of 6 uio. tou dvOptonou into this flexible framework 
without diHicuhy. An especially notable mseriion of the Messiah where he is absent 
from the context of a Son of nun saying is at Mk 9.11-13 Ml. 17.10-13. where 
Scholten comments on the view of the scribes: 

Kliam cnim vcnlumm. doccKmi. ante ifum Memos vemret." 

For they were teaching that F.lijah would come before the Messiah came. 

This caused a nujor problem for exegetes. especially when scholarship became 
sufficiently learned for the absence of such a view from Jewish sources to Ik* 


16. Scholten. De appellatione too iscu rev artpeotrou. p 92. citing I B. Carpzov. 
DiaenaHu defUto hominu ad Antiquum Ih.rum Jelafo. ad Dan. 17/ 1X14. Ch. It. 

17. P. M Casey. Son of Man The Interpretation and InHutn.e of Daniel 7 < London: SPCK. 
1980). revised and abbreviated from P. .XI. Casey. The Interpretation of Daniel VII in Jewish and 
Patristic Literatim and in the New Testament, an Approach lo the Son of Man Problem’ |Diss. 
Dunclm. 1977). 

18. Scholten. De appellatione tov utov too avQxovou. p. 114. 

19. Scholten. De appellalione tov i nov tcv ovfooncv. p. 125. 
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considered important. We shall see that the scribes really believed that Elijah would 
come before the day of the Lord. : 

In addition to putting forward his own opinions. Scholten made numerous 
criticisms of others. Many of these are very effective, and two of them are wonhy 
of note at this point. One is his critique of the view that 6 u\6r> too avOptorrou 
really means ‘son of Adam*. Scholten pointed out that if this was what Jesus meant 
in Aramaic, the Gospel translators would have rendered it 6 uioc too A6op. This 
is one of I lie decisive objections to this view, and it is regrettable that subsequent 
adherents of this view did not take more notice of it.' 1 Secondly. Scholten criticizes 
the w ork of J. A. Bolten. :: One of his objections is that the Gospels were not written 
in Syriac. This is not as significant as it looks at fust sight, because the use of 
W~lriO 13 in Jesus' Aramaic was not seriously different from Syriac usage which 
Bolten tried so hard to present. 

The importance of a Christian dogmatic framework for the complete derivation 
of 6 uicr. TOM duQpojTTOU from Dan 7.13 was expressed with particular clarity 
hy Schulze in IS67. M lie begins with Mt. 16,13. treating it as literally a word 
of Jesus. Like the use of Johannme sayings already noted, such treatment of a 
completely unusual Matthean saying is to be expected in the pre-cntical period, 
when the priority of Mark had not been established and the nature of Matthean 
editing had not been uncovered. After surveying Greek expressions such as uU<, 
Axoicjv. Schulze concludes that 6 uio« too dv0pcoirou is not natural Greek. To 
explain it. he goes for the Hebrew DTK C and the Aramaic VW '3. Nonetheless, he 
proceeds to argue very strongly that 6 uicx too dv0ptonoo refers to Jesus alone 
at Mk 2.27f./.'Ml.l2.K. ; ' Here he makes three main points, His first is lire context. 
Christian scholars could generally do this in a plausible way. because most Son 
of man sayings in the Gospels really do refer primarily to Jesus His second point 
concerns the lirst article, which he understands as a reference to a particulai person. 
Thirdly, despite what he had just written about the Semitic background of o ukx 
tou dvOptoiroo. Schul/e discusses it here primarily to argue that, whatever some 
of his predecessors had written, we must not forget tlic significance of the term 
as found in the Lord's usage. In practice, this means thjl he amid argue from the 
surface meaning of Gospel texts in Greek, and largely ignore the question of how 
Jesus could mean this in Aramaic. 

At this point. Schulze takes his next major step. He lists scholars who have seen 
the origin of 6 m\6c. tou 6 v6p<jnou in Dan. 7.13. quite a long list already in 1867. 
He then argues for this view himself. He does so w ithin a very strong framework, the 
Christian view of Jesus as Messiah. Hence he regards ‘Son of man* as the equivalent 

20. Casey. Aramaic Sonnes cf Atari j Gospel, pp. 122 3. pp. 125-31 below. 

21. Scholten. Deappellatione tovoiov too orfpejnev. p. 163. 

22. Scholten. De appellatione too ohm too ovdpcirrao. pp. 174 9. 

23. L. Th. Schul/c. lorn Mensehensohn unJ «wn Ioros. Ein Bcitran zur bihlisehni 
Christologie |Gotha: Perthes. 1867). pp. |-80. 

24. Schul/c. 'bra Mensehensohn. pp. 12-15. 

25. Schul/c. 'bra Mensehensohn. pp. 20-21. 
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of ‘Messiah’, and see* the Old Testament as messianic throughout This greatly 
facilitates seeing the origin of *Son of man' in Dan. 7.13. for it w as already seen 
as a messianic prophecy, as I noted in considering the wort of Scholten. Schul/e 
then has no difficulty in showing that some Son of man sayings in the Gospels are 
dependent on Dan. 7.13. for some of them really are. and Schul/e sets his criteria 
rather loosely so that he increases this number. For example, in addition to texts 
such as Mk 13.26. Ml. 24.30, where the use of Dan. 7.13 is indeed obvious, he lists 
Ml. 13.37,41. under the general notion that Jesus’ return for judgement is the basis 
of these verses. :s 

Schul/e then proceeds lo another major step. In discussing Ml. 8.20, which 
shows no sign of Dan. 7.13. he argues that it does ha\e it in mind really because 
it is a contrast with this fundamental text * With a criterion like that, the number 
of sayings dependent on Dan. 7.13 can be increased, completely contrary lo the 
evidence. Together with all Schulze’s main points, this criterion has been used by 
muny scholars taking this view in the subsequent debate. The rest of Schulze's 
exposition is all along the same lines. His whole presentation presupposes that 
Jesus meant what the Greek text of the Gospels seems to say. when seen against 
u background of Christian dogma This has remained a major feature of the debate 
ever since, despite the advent of more critical scholarship. 

A major variation of this view was developed during the nineteenth century, 
following the rediscovery of / Knock. This was the development of the Son of 
Man Concept. This view was originally based on the occurrences of the term 'Son 
of man' in the Similitudes of Enoch, which survive only in the Ethiopic translation 
of / Enoch. According to this view. Jews at the time of Jesus expected the coming 
of a glorious figure, ’the Son of man' Jesus identified himself with this figure. 
Tlx* first three manuscripts of / Enoch were brought lo Iiurope in 1773. and the 
first translation, by R Laurence, was published in 1821. followed by an edition 
of the Ethiopic version. A German translation soon followed and an improved 
text and German translation were provided by Dillmann ' I have already noted 
the lack of understanding of (KK'ax) in attempts lo understand the Gospel 
term 6 uior. too ov6pcorrou. and the domination of scholarship by Christian 
tradition. The same trouble beset the Similitudes. In consequence, many scholars 
argued that the Similitudes were a Christian work, or that they had suffered from 
Christian interpolations. For example, in 1857 llilgenfcld began his description of 
the main content of the Similitudes as the delineation ‘des Auserwahlten oder des 

26. Schulze. l<vn Menschensohn. p. 33. 

27. Schul/e. Vom Menschensohn. pp. 43-4. 

28. R. Laurence. The Bool of Enoch the Prophet non t>rsi transland from an Ethiopic 
manuscript in the Bodleian Librarx (Oxford. Parker. 18211, idem. Libri Enoch i ersio ethiopica 
(Oxford: Parker. 1838): A. G. Hoffmann. Das Bmch Henoch m iollstandiger Uhersetuing mil 
forttaufenden Kommentar ... (2 sob. Jena. Crocker. 1833-81 A. Dillmann. Liber Enoeh aelhiopice 
ad quintfue cadicum /idem editus | Leipzig- \ogeL I85I|. idem. Das Buck Henoch Uberset;! und 
ertliiH (Leipzig. Vogel. 1853). 

29. A Hilgenfeld. Die jiidisehe Apckahptii in ihrer geschichtlichen Entnicldung (Jena: 
Mauche. 1857). p. 152. 
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Menschensohns’.-' The (already traditional) capitalization and comma are found in 
the translation of / En. 46.3: “Die', ist der Menschensohn. der die Gerechtigkeit hat 
,..’ w This makes “der Menschensohn” look like a title, just as if it were a translation 
of 6 uio^ too ai/0pojTTOU. HUgenfeld added a number of other points. He did not 
believe that a Jewish community could described as Holy and Elect, nor that a 
Jewish figure could be described as the light of the nations (48.4) or “der Solui des 
Weibes’ (corrupt available text of62.5). All these made wonderful sense to him as a 
Christian work, w ith the Holy and Elect being the Christian community, and Jesus 
as the “Son of nun’, the light of the nations and the son of Mary. The treatment of 
‘Son of man' as a title was central to this incomxl view. 

Other scholars argued that this is a Jewish work, but they were still influenced 
by Christian conceptions of what the term “Son of nun’ was. It did not at this stage 
occur to anyone that it might represent the ordinary Aramaic term (K)tf«K> 13. 
Hence it was capitalized and treated as a title. For example, in the lirst English 
translation of 1X21. Laurence declares that / Enoch repeatedly refers to the nature 
and character “of the Messiah, thereby going credible proof of Jewish opinions 
before the birth of Christ’. The terms for this exalted being include “the Son of 
man’." At 46.3. the translation capitalizes “Son of nun', and puts the definite article 
before it and a comma alter it. so the identification of the figure is like this: “This 
is the Son of nun. to whom righteousness belongs. ’ Similarly, in the classic 
(ierman translation and edition of 1853. Dillmaiiii treated it as a Jewish work, listing 
the ‘vorausgeset/t Beguile des llimmclrcicbcs. des Mcnschensohncs' among the 
things previously known from the New Testament and now known from books like 
this.’’ At 46.3. the translation identifies the figure as Laurence had done in English, 
w ith definite article, capital letter and comma “dieses ist der Mcnschcnsohn. der die 
Gerechtigkeit hat It was this treatment of “Son of nun’ as a title that led to the 
Son of Man Concept. Once this was seen in / fJunh. it could be read into Dan. 7.13 
too. It was also read into another well-known work. 4 Ezra 13. These were the only 
significant sources of the Son of Man Concept until the laic twentieth century, and 
they remain the most important. 

In New Testament scholarship, this kind of dev elopinent can be seen for example 
in Deyschlag's Ne w Testament Christoloey. published in 1X66." Bcyschlag begins 
like previous adherents of the tradition by heading straight for Dan. 7.13 as the 
origin of 6 uioc tou 6v0p<orrou. To this end. he quotes the most obvious Gospel 
texts such as Ml. 24.30 and 26.64. The new variant is introduced by quite wild 
remarks about Jewish speculation, followed by more precise reference to I Enoch. 
Here he regards the Son of man as a Messiasbezeichnung. and stresses that the 
term is “der Menschensohn'.** Bcyschlag goes on to criticize a variety of people 

30. Hilgcnfcld. judische Apokafxptii. p. 155. 

31. Laurence. The Book of Enoch the Prophet, p. xL 

32. Dillmann. Das Bitch Henoch, p. h\ 

33. W. Bcyschlag. Die Christolofie des \euen Testaments. Ein biblisch-theologischer 
Yersueh (Berlin: Ranh. 18661. pp. 9 34. “Die kite des Mcnschensohncs'. 

34. Bcyschlag. Christologie. pp ) 4-16 
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with a lower view of the title 6 uioc tou av6ptonou. referring to the heavenly 
ideal Man and Messiah of Dan. 7.13 with his himmlische Hcrrhchkcit. So even 
at Mt. 8.20 Lk. 9.58. the main point is said to be the great contrast between the 
himmlische Herrlichkeit of the Menschensohn and the context of the saying. This 
is further held to be w hat is important about the Son of man dying: it is the death of 
the Messiah that matters.' 4 Thus Bcyschlag's work indicates how the new work on 
the Similitudes of Enoch could be incorporated into a relatively conservative view 
of Dan. 7.13 as the origin of Jesus' use of the term ‘Son of man'. 

Towards the end of the nineteenth century, an important revival of the linguistic 
approach to this problem took place, with the application to it of much more 
information about the use of the Aramaic term (K|r>K| T3. In 1894. Eerdmanns again 
argued that the Aramaic (Kft^x) -a meant simply 'man', and was not a messianic 
designation in the teaching of Jesus, no* in Dan. 7.13, nor in the Similitudes of 
Enoch. 11 is work w as not as influential a% il might hav e been because it w as w ritten 
in Dutch, and it did not carry work as far forward as three German scholars in the 
immediately succeeding period. * 

In the same year. Wcllhauscn contributed an unduly famous footnote, in which he 
pointed out correctly that Jesus spoke Aramaic so he used bamascha rather than 6 
uior. tou duQporrou. and that the Aramaic bamascha means simply 'dcr Mensch’. 
This repeats what linguists had said before, and Wellhausen added that Christians, 
believing that Jesus was the Messiah. 

... libcrtcl/lcn cs rocfal mil o ovOponc* .wieiie fcvJh luitcn. sondem dure turns falsch mil 

o vibe tov bvflptoitou ... r 

... did not truodjlc it with o ai^Jpuno . j\ they should have done, hul quite wrongly with 

o vibe row bvGpioirou ... 

This is a vigorous presentation of the continued inability of scholars to understand 
the translation process. 

In 1896, two fundamental works were published. One was the liisl major 
monograph which attempted to sec behind the Greek Gospels to the Aramaic 
sayings of Jesus: Mever. Jesu Muttersprache. ' Meyer assembled the main evidence 
for believing that Jesus spoke .Aramaic, and supplied a sensible discussion of w hat 

35. Beyschlag. Christobgie. pp. 17-22. 

36. B. D. Ecrdmaav IX* oorsptong van dc uddniking “Zoon dcs menschcn'* als 
Evangelise he Mcssias tucf. 7T28 | 1894). pp. 153-76: see further W. C. van Mancn. 'NachschrilV. 
7T 28 (I894|. pp 177-87; B D Ecnlmms. Dc uiidrukkmg "Zoon dcs menschcn" in hot track 
"llcnoch"’. IT 29 (1895). pp.48-71. W C. van Mancn. Dc "Zoon dcs menschcn” bij Henoch*. 
IT 29 (1895). pp. 263-7.1 regret that I do not have access to ibis debate, as I do no* read Dutch: I 
owe the taller references to Prof. M Muller. 

37. J. Wcllhauscn. Israelilische und Jud.whe Geschichte (Berlin. Rcimct. 1894). p. 312 
n.l. 

38. A. Meyer. Jesu Muttersprache. Das calildtsche Aramdisch in seiner Bcdeulung fur die 
Erklarung der Reden Jesu und der Evangelien ubethanpt (Freiburg iB. Leipzig. Mohr (Sicbeck). 
1896). For a general assessment of Meyer’s work, see Casey. Aramaic Sources of Mark's Gospel. 
pp. 12-15. 
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Aramaic sources should be used. He tried to go for Galilean Aramaic, since this was 
Jesus' dialect. For this purpose he used both the Jew ish Aramaic of the Palestinian 
Talmud and Christian Palestinian Syriac. He stated openly that these sources were 
too late in date, but since earlier ones w ere not a\ ailable. he used them all the same. 
The great advance which he made was to offer reconstructions of whole Aramaic 
sentences, which he located in their original cultural context. He was especially 
aware of the linguistic dimension of the Son of man problem. He proposed to put 
it on a new footing ‘dutch den Ruck.gang uufs Aramaische’."' Accordingly, he 
suggested this for Mk 2.27-28:" 

.mrro ic-cn irn rm ^ —i: 712 t&ra im pa xn;r 

The great advantage of this is that it enables the final example of to appear 
as it must appear in Aramaic, as a normal lenn for man. Only a whole sentence can 
do this, and whole sentences cannot fail to do it. For this reason, the procedure as a 
whole was an essential step forward. This is a particularly good example, because 
the Son of nun statement of Mk 2.28 is closely lied to the unambiguously general 
statement of 2.27. At the same time, the proposed reconstruction has problems. 
One is positing inlro behind Kith examples of 6 ovSpcorrcx. in 2.27. This made it 
dillieull to understand the translator, and Meyer nude no serious attempt to do so. 

Meyer’s reconstruction of Ml. 12.32“ further illustrates these points: 

stf rr’r *“ irw wn- rr *r rr? me* rra k~ 5 tin ’5 

I lere too. it is a great adv antage tlut the complete sentence ensures that emerges 

as a normal term for man. It is also good that there are no problems w itli the late date 
of the Aramaic used. Moreover, this is a Q saying, and the proposed reconstruction 
permits the understanding of Lk 12.10 as an alternativ e understanding of the same 
Aramaic. This might have led to important advances in our understanding of Q. Also 
helpful was Meyer’s reference to Mk 3.28. irovTa d$»i0natiai tok. uioic tcov 
d vOpcontov. w here he saw a clear echo of X’ZT'Z in the original saying. Nonetheless, 
he had insufficient appreciation of the need to understand the translator. The use of 
Sftta in the indefinite state, w hich is entirely reasonable on Aramaic grounds, requires 
an explanation of the consistent use of the articles in 6 uioc tou dvOptdnou. 

Meyer alsooflered an Aramaic reconstruction of Mk 2.10. He knew from his study 
of Aramaic, more extensive than that of any of his predecessors, that (K)?J(K) ta had 
to refer to ‘man’ in general, and he knew from his study of the Gospels that each Son 
of man saying had to refer to Jesus in particular. He had not however found Aramaic 
evidence tlut both things were possible at once. This led him to a conjecture which 
was to run fruitlessly for some time, lie noted the use of the Aramaic XT33 KID” 
by a speaker in the third person to refer to himself, and announced that one would 

39. Meyer. Mullenpriuhe. p. 91. 

40. Meyer. Mullersprtuhe. p. 93. 

41. Meyer. Mutienpraeke. p. 94. 
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also expect «rra TO. He could not however produce any evidence of this, and 
this was emphasized rather than mitigated by his bringing forward a little evidence 
which was not the same at all. such as the Christian Palestinian Syriac lectionary 
luv mg t2i where oilier Syriac \ ersions have ^TO. 41 He proceeded to offer Aramaic 
reconstructions of Ml. 8.20 Lk. 9.58 and of Ml 11.18-19a Lk. 7.33-34* rendering 
tfru as *ein Mensch (wie ich)’ and 'jemand' respectively. 4 ’ The reconstructions 
themselves are quite plausible, which however underlines the fact that Meyer did 
not solve the problems which he raised so clearly. 

Meyer also believed that in some passages 6 uitt. tou ov6ptonou is a messianic 
title, and he correctly noted that Dan. 7.13 had been used. It follows that his 
wonderful advances in our understanding of the Aramaic substratum of the synoptic 
Gospels did not lead him to solve the Son of man problem. There were two arexs of 
it which were to need another century of study. One was an unprov ed understanding 
of the idiomatic use of (X)r:(x> '3 in sayings which have both a general level of 
meaning and a genuine reference to the speaker himself. This would necessarily 
entail the collection of much more Aramaic evidence. The other was the complete 
transition process, from the useof(K»r^K| "2 by Jesus in authentic sayings, through 
the translation process, to the creation of new sayings by the early church and the 
evangelists, sayings which never existed in Aramaic and which had no general level 
of meaning. 


.1. From Ijetzmonn to \irrrne% 

Later in 1896. Liet/mann surveyed the use of txiraxi 12 in (heTargums of Onkclos 
and Jonathan, the Palestinian Syriac Gospels, and several tractates of the Palestinian 
Talmud." This survey of Aramaic source material was much more extensive than 
the work of his predecessors. It convinced him that r: "3 was a straightforward term 
for a person, ‘die farblosestc mid unbestinuntcste Bczcichnung des mcnschlichen 
Individuums*. 4 ' It is this part of Liet/mann *s work that is oflxsting importance, for 
it should have made it impossible to avoid the mundane nature of the expression 
(x)©3<x) 12 . He carried it through by arguing vigorously that (K)Gb(K) ta was not a 
title in Dan. 7.13. 4 Ezra 13 or the Similitudes of Enoch . though his ignorance of 
Ge'ez made the latter part of the argument a tour deforce which would have to be 
completely redone. He concluded: 

Jesus hat sich setbst me den Titel McnwhensoLn' bcigdegt. v*cil dciselbc im Aramaischcn 
nicht cxisttcrt und aus sprachlkhen Grunden nkh cxistxrcn kau* 


42. Meyer. Muttenprache. pp. 95-6. 

43. Meyer. Muttenprache. pp. 96 7. 

44. H. Liet/mann. Der Menschensohn. 
(Freihuig i.B. Leipzig. MohrlSiebcekL 18961. 

45. Liet/mann. Menschensohn. p. 38. 

46. Liet/mann. Menschensohn. p. 85. 
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Je»u» never conferred the title ‘Son of mao' on himself, for it does not exist in Aramaic and 

on linguistic grounds it cannot exist. 

Willi litis in mind, however, Liel/mann's consideration of the use of 6 uiOC tou 
avGptjnou convinced him that ii was a technical term of Hellenistic theology. 47 
This was hardly a satisfactory conclusion for a term absent from Acts (except 7.56) 
and from the epistles. Where he did believe that 72 was original in a Son of 
man saying. Liet/mann did not offer reconstructions. On Mk 2.28 and Ml. 8.20.7 
Lk. 9.58. for example, he simply translated with *der Mensch' and treated both 
verses as general statements, with some reference back to the work of Meyer. In 
the latter case, he also conjectured that 6 uioc tou ovOpconoj might have replaced 
Wtt, a quite wild conjecture of no explanatory value. 41 His simple comments on 
the inappropriateness of 6 ui<x tou dv0ptonou rather than o duGptonoc as a 
translation also show that he belonged to a period of scholarship when translators 
could not be fully understood It follows that, although part of Licl/mann’s work 
was important, it could not lead to a complete solution to the problem. 

There was very little positive development of this approach in the immediately 
succeeding years. In two contributions. Wellluuscn again stated the main points 
asserted by this approach, but nude no significant progress towards solving 
its outstanding problems." In a good piece of independent critical scholarship. 
Dupont's 1924 monograph repeated many important points, but could not make 
further significant progress. - For example, he regards Thommc' as the original 
sense of (K)Gft(K) -Q at Mk 2.10. 2 28 and 3.28-29. and 'un homme’ at Ml. 8.207 
I.k. 9.58 and Ml 11.19 Lk. 7.34. He could not however carry the discussion of 
the Aramaic level of the tradition any further forward, and his comments on the 
transition process to a 'litre mevsianique' show the same lack of understanding as 
Ins predecessors: ‘sinon d'une erreur dc traduction au moms d’unc inteipnitation 
imparfaite'.' 1 Olhcroccasum.il contributions almost made signilicant progress I oi 
example, in 1948. Black drew attention to art idiomatic use of(N|r:(K) 13 which was 
later to be regarded as of fundamental importance.* 7 This is at Gcn.R. VII.2. where 
Jacob of Kefar Niburayy a. ordered by R. Haggai to come and be beaten for tuling 
that fish should be ritually slaughtered, responded as follow s. 

icr:.-* t* i'rn .V: 1 . *13*“ " *a 

A (son of) man who interprets the wool of Torah is beaten! I am amazed. 


47. Lict/nunn. Alensthensuhn. p. 95. 

48. Lietzmaan, Mensehensobi. pp. 89-90. 

49. J. Wellhmtwn. Ski;;e n und \brurbeiten VI (Berlin. Reimci. 1899). pp. 187-215. Dos 
Mcnschcn Sohn - : Einleituns in die drri ersten Etanfelien (Berlin. Reimci. 2nd edn. 1911). pp. 
95 8. 123-30. 

50. G. Dupont it Fib de I'Homme: Essai Historique el Critique (Paris: Fischhachcr. 
1924). 

51. Dupom. Le Fils de I ’Homme, pp. 41 -60. 159. 

52. M. Black. The Son of Man in the TcaL-hir^ of Jesus'. ExpTim 60 (1948-9). pp. 32-6 
(34-5). 
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We should now be able to see that here the speaker uses a general statement to 
speak about himself. Black however was not able to see this, finding for example 
both that c: 13 here refers unambiguously to the speaker, and that the Aramaic level 
of relevant sayings of Jesus is ambiguous. Significant progress on Aramaic sources 
had 10 wait until the seminal paper of Vermes in 1967. and progress on the question 
of ambiguity w ould hardly be possible until I offered a brief critical discussion of 
modem ambiguity research in 1985. 

A lot of other research was published from different perspectives. The basic view 
that the Gospel term 6 uio« too ovdpojnou was derived from Dan. 7.13 continued 
to flourish, albeit with several variations. In 1910. Abbott declared that the popular 
view in England was that the son or man’ was a recognized messianic title derived 
from this passage.’ 4 In serious critical scholarship, this was often combined with 
the Son of Man Concept. For example, in his highly regarded 1959 monograph. 
Tikll entitled his Chapter I ‘Die trans/cndcnte llohcit der Mcnschensohngestalt in 
tier spatjudischen Apocalyptic* The discussion is carried through at the hand of 
German translations of Dan 7.13f. 4 Ezra 13 and the Similitudes of Eninh, the three 
major sources of the Son of Man Concept There is no discussion of the Aramaic 
OOtfJOH *'3. nor of the original text of any of these documents. The discussion of 
Dan. 7.I3T already introduces die Gestalt eines transzendenten VoUendcrs. Todt 
bluntly casts aside the interpretative section of this chapter, interpreting the man¬ 
like ligure in the light of the tradition of the Son of Man Concept. Having done so. 
he comments on the interpretative section: 

SchieUlich berauhl die Dcutuny 7. I5IT. item der cincm Mcntchcn jiltth' semes Chanktcrt 
als mdiv idieller (.cuak und seux di» Vblk dei Itcdigcn dcs IldchUen' an seme Stellc. 

The interpretation in vv. 15IT. rut* turn 'who i* like a man' completely of his individuality 
And puls ‘the people of the sunt* of die Most High m his place. 

This aibitrarily removes the Jewish people from the original text of Daniel 7. and 
alters the interpretation of WX “33 to the Son of Man Concept. 

Todi proceeds secondly to 4 Ezra 13. lie interprets the figure whom he culls ‘the 
Man* from within the same tradition, even though he concedes that ‘the Man' is not 
a title. I le again interprets the \ isnin as if it were a description of a real figure, and 
ignores the interpretative section of the chapter as secondary. Tinlt then turns finally 
to the Similitudes, which he thinks provide the most detailed account of‘that Man' 
in late Jewish apocalyptic literature. He retails important facets of the Son of man 
ligure. including for example his pre-existence and his function as the eschatological 


53. See pp. 33-5.40-1 below 

54. E.A. Abbott. ‘The Son of Man' or Contnhatkms to the Study of the Thought of Jesus 
«DiatcssdfK’-a VIII. Cambridge: CLP. 1910). p. xv. 

55. H. E. Todi. Der Mensehensohn in der sxnoptischen Uberliejerung IGlitcrsloh: Gcrd 
Mohn. I959|. The Son of Man in the Synopltt Tradition Uianv D. M. Barton: London: SCM. 
I%5). 
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judge. I le does nol however consider his identification as Enoch, nor does he discuss 
how the use of the Aramaic (xtrax) " would alTcct his description of this figure. 
I le does discuss briefly the considerable differences between the figures in his three 
chosen documents, but this does not cause him to consider seriously the possibility 
that this figure might be a modem construct. 

This approach led to a major problem, for the Son of Man figure does not suffer 
and die. whereas in the Gospels 6 ui<x too ow6ptonou is central to the major 
predictions of Jesus’ suffering and death. Tins problem was usually met by resorting 
to another traditionally popular Christian text. Isaiah 53. interpreted in accordance 
with Christian tradition. This indicates how abstracted the Son of Man Concept had 
become, for death is a central characteristic of (xgraxt 

Todt made very little use of another major development, the attempt to see the 
Son Of Man Concept against the background of a more general Near Eastern ‘Mail’ 
concept. For example, in a 1951 book which became influential in ils 1956 English 
translation. Mowinckel distinguished carefully between Jewish expectations of a 
national Messiah and the Son of man He offered a lengthy discussion of the Son 
of Man Concept. He began with Daniel 7. Although lie accepted the interpretative 
section us what the author of the final fomi of the text intended, he argued on the basis 
of what he could not explain that 'about 200 B.C. or earlier there was in Judaism a 
conception of a heavenly being in human form ('one like a man'). who. at the turn of 
the age. the daw n of the eschatological era. would appear, and would receive from 
God delegated power and authority over all kingdoms arid peoples’.'' He argued 
from the plural ’thrones', which again he could not explain, that this ligure ‘was 
thought of as sharing God's throne, a divine being in human form'. Mowinckel then 
used the teaching of Jesus about the Son of man at Mk 13.26. 14 62 and parallels 
to argue that 'the conception of the Son of Man' was the traditional material which 
was reinterpreted by the seer of Daniel 7.’* This is a particularly clear example of 
Christian tradition being used to form and expound ’the conception of the Son of 
Man', contrary to the text which is supposed to form the basis for the exposition. 

Mowinckel proceeded to the Similitudes of Enoch and 4 Ezra 13. the two other 
major sources of the Son of Man Concept, lie jdded in several others, announcing 
for example the messianic interpretation of Ps. 8.5. vvilhout any discussion of texts 
which so interpret it. let alone their date. 10 He then provided a lengthy discussion of 
various features of the Son of Man. a composite character drawn from the various 
texts which Mowinckel considered to be relevant. Having formed this complex 
character from many different texts. Mowinckel found that lus 'heavenly, pre¬ 
existent being, “the Man", of divine angelic character ... did not originally have any 
connexion with the Old Testament Messiah ...**' It is this which took him to ‘the 

57. S. Mowinckel. Han som tommer (Copenhagen. Gad. 1951 1 . He Thai Cometh Itrans. G. 
W. Anderson; Oxford: Blackwell. 1956k 

58. Mowinckel He Thai Cometh, p. 352. 

59. Mow inckel. He Thai Cometh, pp 352-3. 

60. Mow inckel. He That Cometh . p. 357. 

61. Mow inckel. He That Cometh, p. 420. 
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Primordial Man’, conception* of w hich be opposed to ha\ e been ‘widespread in the 
ancient east’.' 0 These are the two vital steps characteristic of this line of research. 
The first is to construct the Son of Man Concept from a variety of Jew ish sources, 
some interpreted, and some drastically misinterpreted, from the perspective of this 
specific academic tradition. The second is to find that this cannot be explained on 
the basis of other aspects of Jew ish culture, and to turn to another modern construct, 
‘the Primordial Man' or the like, for a proposed explanation. Mow inckel accordingly 
referred to extensive previous scholarship to back up his concept of this figure." 1 
This scholarship drew on extremely v ariegated sources, and Mow inckel did the 
same. 

For example, he begins with a cosmological conception from Norse mythology, 
‘the story of the giant Ymir, killed by the Aesir. who made the earth from his body, 
the sea. the lakes, and the rivers from his blood, the vault of heaven from his skull, 
the clouds from his brains, and so on.' 4 He switches straight to Iranian eschatology, 
where ‘the eschatological saviour Saoshvant is regarded as an incarnation, both of 
Zarathushtra, the founder of the religion, and ofGayoman. the Primordial Man.’ 0 ' 
Next comes an element of Indian religious speculation: ‘At the beginning of each 
new age, it is the Primordial Man or god-Man (Punishu), who is incarnated in a new 
figure.’ Mow inckel then shifts to the concept of the first man in time, noting Adam, 
as well as the BabylonianOannes. who had previously been fundamental to Jansen’s 
construction of a Man figure ’* With much material of various kinds. Mowinckel 
puts together ‘the most important features in the figure of Anlhropos’. Before listing 
14 such features, he actually mites that they ‘recur with varying frequency in its 
difi'erent forms’. For example, his second feature is the name of this creature: ‘lie 
is called Man. the One like a nun. Anlhropos. the Primordial Man. Adam. Adamus. 
Adamamis. Artosh. Enoch. Mortal Immortality etc." ‘ One wonders what a complete 
list might have looked like! 


62. Mowinckel. Hr That Cometh, p. 422. 

63. Mowinckel. Hr That Cometh, p. 422. im I 2. citing inter alia R. Rcit/cmtcin. 
Poimandrrs ( Leipzig: Teubncr. 1904). pp Sin. W Boustcf. Hauptprohkmcdcr (Motii (FRLANT 
10. Gdaingcn: Vandrahocck & Ruprcchf. IWk pp I60ff. A. Chrisicnsen. Let types du premier 
Itomme el du premier mi Jam Thttoirr legendairr des Iranian (Arrhnei d'Etudes Orientates 
14. Stockholm: NorsKdt. 1417): R. Rcitscnsicin. Dm mandaiuhe Buck des Ham der Crosse 
and die Evangelienuberheferung < Heidelberg Winter. 1414): R. Rcitscnstcin. Das iivnisehc 
Erldsungsmysterium (Bonn: Marcus & Weber. 1421). J. M Creed. ‘Ihc Heavenly Man'. JTS 26 
11425). pp 113 36. C. H. Kracting. Anlhmpos and Son of Man iColumhia University Oriental 
Studies 25. New York: Columbia L'.P. I927 l W. Siaeik. Die Erlosermarlung in den osllithen 
Religionen. Unlersuehungen ;u den Ausdncksfbrmen der hihlischcn Chrislologie iSoier 2) 
(Beilin Siutigan. Kohlhamnier. 1938): H L Jansen. Die Henochgestall. Eine vergleiehende 
rcligionsgesihichlhche Unttrsuehuag (Oslo: Dvbwad. I939|. 

64. Mow inckel. He That Cometh, p. 423. citing V. Gronbcch. Nordiske nnler og sagn. pp. 
23 IT. 

65. Mowinckel. He That Cometh, p. 423. cuing G. W'idcncrcn. Religionens vtirld. 
Religionsfenomenlogiska studier och osersikter (Stockholm. 1445. : 1953). pp 364f.. 3N9f. 

66. Mowinckel. He That Cometh, pp. 423-4. cuing Jansen. Henothgestab. pp. 36f.. 105(T. 

67. Mow inckel. He That Cometh, p. 427. 
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The main problem with this figure is llial il never occurs anywhere. It is a modern 
construct, pul together with no regard for space, time or culture. Il is extraordinary 
that Mow nickel's comments on its different forms, and its massive variety of names 
and other qualities, did not alert him to this. Mow nickel then moves to 16 ‘most 
important features in the figure of the Son of Man’, the sunilar faults of which 1 have 
already analysed. By this stage, it is doubly obvious that there is no real reason why 
this almighty construct should be called ‘Son of Man', except when Mowinckel uses 
the Similitudes of Enoch to expound it. Nor is the result really all that like 6 ut<x 
tou avBpojtrou in the teaching attributed to Jesus. So the very short section on the 
‘Son of Man as Used by Jesus', after surveying briefly features of Jesus' ministry in 
which for example he does mil come in glory, but is ‘the preacher and mediator of 
God’s forgiv ing grace, the friend of sinners and tax-collectors’, assures us that "The 
atmosphere about Him is different” from that in the usual ideas about the Son of 
Man.’'" Mow inckel proposes two alternative understandings of the difference: 

Jcvuv may have meant thai He was the heavenly Son of Man. who had come down in a 
mysterious manner. and now walked ihc earth Or He nay lave moult lhal he an 
elect man. who would he exalted to be whai the initialed uid that the Son of Man was in 
heaven. 

It is striking that neither view is found in the leaching of Jesus. 

Mowinckel proceeds to the problem which was by this stage traditional for the 
Son of Man Concept, commenting that 'there is another great and incomprehensible 
innovation in Jesus' view of Himself as the Son of Man.’ To understand this 
‘incomprehensible innovation’. Mowinckel turned to the Suffering Servant of 
Isaiah 53. ‘Jesus was the first to take this prophecy seriously in its real meaning, 
and apply it to Himself.’ Contempt for Jewish use of scripture is thus combined 
with this proposed solution. What is so striking is that after the use of two modem 
constructs, the Son of Man Concept and the Primordial Man. Mowinckel totally 
failed to offer a proper explanation of the use of 'Son of man’ in the teaching of 
Jesus. His w hole approach indicates his membership of an academic Christian social 
subgroup, whose members devoted a massive amount of effort and learning to the 
further development of the work of their predecessors. Their efforts, learning and 
positions as distinguished professors served to conceal the decisive methodological 
weaknesses at the centre of their work. 

In 1967. Borsch made another attempt at the problem from a similar perspective, 
but with much more extensive discussion of the New Testament material.'" The 
first part of the book is similar in methodology to the work of Mowinckel. drawing 
on many diverse sources to put together an artificial construct. Borsch made more 
effort than Mowinckel to explain the specific term ‘son of man'. For example, he 


68. Mow inckel. He That Cometh, p. 44 7 . quoting E. Sjdbcrg. Manniskosonen i judendom 
och uikrislendom'. in 28:e Svenska Idrmerislararendte i Stockholm, p. 265. 
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used Psalm 8. treating this as a picture of the First Man ruling in paradise. He noted 
particularly the parallelism of‘Man’ and ‘Son of Man* suggesting that there is 'very 
real point in the second designation, for the reigning king was the representative of 
his ancestor the Man. the first king, in whose office he now serves, but lie is also the 
son of that Man. his descendant and legitimate heir/' This is however dependent on 
the artificial construct of *his ancestor the Man. the first king', as well as on dubious 
interpretation of Psalm 8. and it cannot be reconciled with the mundane meaning of 
~2. For reasons of this kind. Borsch's first five chapters cannot be regarded 
as a significant improvement on the work of Mo winded. 

Borsch’s relatively extensive comments on the New Testament material are also 
unsatisfactory as regards method. For example, he interprets John 3.13 in accordance 
with traditionally problematical exegesis, ending w ith the question as to what the 
Son of Man’s prev ious ascent could have been. We would suggest that, according 
to the pattern of the rites and myths in which the Man ascends to heaven and is there 
shown divine secrets, the reference here is to the liturgical and/or mythical ascent 
of the one who was ordained to the function of the Son of Man."' Here again the 
artificial nature of the Man construct makes this explanation untenable, even apart 
from the question of what the real interpretation of Jn 3.13 should he. Again, the Son 
of Mun as lord of the sabbath (Mk 2.28 Ml. 12.8 Lk. 6.5) is associated with Adam, 
the coming of the new age. the ceremonial activity of the ruler and the coming of 
the Messiah. So Borsch comments on the Sabbath. ‘In this sense, both in terms of 
its first purpose and its final purpose, it could be seen as the day of the Man.' As 
lor Jesus' argument from the behaviour of David permitting lus followers to cal 
the shewbread. ’it is possible to guess tlut there may once have been a profound 
relationship in the context of the Man speculations. David, as the anointed king, 
could well have been seen .is a descendant of the Man and a type of the Son of Man 
on the basis of Ps. 80.17 or general tradition in this regard ... Thus it may once have 
been that, as Jesus acting as the Son of Man was lord over the sabbath, so he also 
was the Son of Man providing bread for his followers.'"' Thus Borsch's strongly 
associative argument leaves the text behind altogether. This combination of artificial 
construct with associative reasoning could never lead to a successful solution to any 
problem. 

So far. we have considered relatively conserv ative uses of the Son of Man Concept 
and the Primordial Man. in the sense that we have seen them used to inform our 
understanding of the teaching of Jesus about himself. Another major development 
was to suppose that, in using the Son of Man idea. Jesus predicted the coming of 
someone other than himself. This was generally associated with a radical view of 
sayings containing the term 6 uioc tou ov6pcjnou. for most of these were attributed 
to the early church. They resulted from the church's secondary identification of the 
Son of man with Jesus. The church then created sayings containing the term which 
corresponded with what they sought to believe about Jesus' historic ministry. 

71. Borsch. Son of Mon in Myth and History, p. 114. 
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One of the most influential figure?, was Bultmann. which is quite extraordinary in 
view of the brief and dogmatic nature of his published comments on this problem. 
Bultmann divided the Son of man savings into three groups. (I) as coming, (2) 
as suffering death and rising again, and (3). as now at work.' 4 This threefold 
classification was not new. For example, in 1900. Rose proposed the following: *( I) 
ceux qui sc rapportent a la vie humaine et a I'apostolat du Sauveur, (2) les lextes 
qui thioncenl les soulTrances el la passion du Sauveur. (3) ce litre est associe a la 
porousie el au triomphe final.''' Rose’s work has however long since been forgotten, 
because his comments from a conservative Catholic perspective contained nothing 
new and memorable: for him this was simply a useful classification, which indicated 
‘les trois stages de la dcstinee el de la carriire du Fils de I'homme*. Bultmann’s use 
of this threefold classification, on the other hand, was quite devastating. 

Bultmann regarded his third group, the ‘son of man as now at work’, not as 
using a messianic title. ‘Son of man*, but as resulting from a misunderstanding 
Of the Aramaic meaning ‘man’, or T This permitted the authenticity of a small 
group of sayings, but left standard difficulties over their meaning, and over the 
plausibility of the proposed misunderstanding Bultmann further announced that the 
whole of his second group were »atumia ex ex-emu. One reason was that they were 
separate from his first group, another that they are absent from Q. another that they 
were implicated in the interpretation of Ins death m the light of the early church's 
interpretation of scripture, since ’the idea«.! .■ suffering, dying, rising Messiah or Son 
of Man was unknown to Judaism’.’ This is one of the points where Bultmann was 
dependent on the Son of Man Concept. It also presupposes that Q was not merely 
an entity from which things could be absent, but also so extensive that Matthew 
and Luke were bound to visibly reproduce from it things which they had already 
inherited from Mark. Il does not really permit a proper explanation as to w hy these 
predictions contain the term 6 ui<x tou 6v0pconou. This is doubly so because 
Bultmann argued that they arc ’probably later products of the Hellenistic Church'.’ 
even though the Hellenistic church as found in Acts and the Epistles shows no sign 
of them. The fact that the predictions of Jesus* resurrection are separate from the 
parousia predictions remains important Bultmann thought his first group were old. 
and contained authentic predictions of the coming of the Son of man. This ligure 
was not however identified with Jesus in these sayings, but only later by the church. 
Here again Bultmann w as dependent on the Son of Man Concept, which is required 
for the belief that there was such a figure for Jesus to expect. Perhaps as a result of 
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this. Bultmann made no ailempt 10 explore how this expectation could be expressed 
in Aramaic. 

This is the approach to the Son of man problem adopted by Todt in his influential 
1959 monograph.'* I have ahead) criticized his discussion of the Son of Man 
Concept. The remaining chapters of his book are organized around the threefold 
classification associated with Bultmann. beginning with Chapter II on the sayings 
about the coming Son of Man. Todt does make a number of good points. Notably, 
following Bultmann. he makes it clear that Son of man sayings about the parousia 
cannot he lilted into indubitably authentic teaching of Jesus about the coming of 
the kingdom. He also makes quite a lot of perfectly reasonable comments on the 
editorial work of Matthew and Luke.' The whole book is however fatally flawed 
by the Son of Man Concept, and by the associated absence of proper study of the 
Aramaic level of the tradition. For example, in dealing w ith sayings such as Lk. 12.8. 
Tikll argues on the same lines as Bultmann. ‘Keincswcgs win! die Identity Jesu mil 
dein Menschensohn bchauptetV Thus such sayings are passed as authentic, but a 
figure Other than Jesus is supposed to be referred to. 

What is worse, this initial step of interpreting such say ings as sayings of Jesus 
about a ligure Other than himself led Todt to suppose that all sayings which do 
identify Jesus with the Son of Man arc secondary products of the early church. 
This had the devastating effect of attributing a massive proportion of Son of man 
sayings to the early church. These include all the predictions of Jesus’ suffering, 
dying and rising again, together with predictions of his death such as Mk 10.45 and 
14.21." 1 Unlike Bultmann. Todt attributes this massive creativity to the Palestinian 
Christian community rather than the Hellenistic community, using comments by 
Jcremias which even include a little Aramaic. 1 This change is howev er of no real 
help, because the proportion of secondary savings posited by Todt is so great that 
he could not show why the church should have used 6 uior. too ovOpcinou in 
them, since the initial phase was simply Jesus talking about a figure other than 
himself. Sayings attributed to this community also include Ml. 8.20 Lk. 9.58 and 
Ml. Il.l9//Lk. 7.34. ‘their authenticity disproved by their dissimilarity from the 
authentic parousia sayings of the Son of Man’.* 1 Despite many incisive comments, 
therefore. Tbdt's basic approach to this problem ensured that he could not roach a 
correct solution of it. 

At this stage of German scholarship, there seems to have been no limit to how 
radical an approach to the synoptic tradition might be favoured. The worst was 
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Vielhauer.* 5 He picked up on ihe observation ihai while the kingdom of God and ihe 
Son of man both appear central concerns in the teaching of Jesus, they do not appear 
together in sayings that may reasonably be considered authentic."’ Finding that the 
kingdom of God was indeed a central concept of the teaching of the historical Jesus, 
and accepting Bultmann's v iew that the group of sayings about the coming Son of 
man were the oldest layer of Son of man sayings. Vielhauer argued that all Son of 
man sayings originated in the early church. The problem in a real one. sufficient for 
me to label it in due course ' Vielhauer's dilemma'/' The use which Vielhauer made 
of this point, however, borders on the irrational. What stands against it are some of 
the most basic, important and thoroughly discussed points of Son of man research. 
For example, it does not enable un to see why the expression 6 uitx. tou dvOpcoirou 
was used secondarily in a large number of sayings which were attributed to Jesus 
himself, when the term i> virtually absent from the rest of the New Testament. 
Moreover, Vielhauer's dilemma appears serious because the Son of man element in 
the problem is the Son of Man C oncept: ‘der Mcnschensohn ist ein pnkxistenlcnlCs 
I limmelswesen und gehort dcr Apoltalyptik an We shall see that the problem 
looks quite different when we consider why Jesus cannot he shown to have used the 
term (K>r:(X) 12 when teaching about the kingdom of God ” 

It was natural that such destructive scholarship should produce criticism. Most of 
this will not be considered hea*. because it was of a conservative rather than incisive 
nature. In the l‘>60s. two scholars were especially prominent in serious criticism 
of ihe Son of Man Concept, the British and subsequently North American scholar 
Perrin, and the Scandinavian Leivestad ‘ Pemn discussed the three major sources 
Of the 'apocalyptic Son of Man concept'. Dan. 7.13. the Similitudes of Enoch and 
4 Ezra 13. lie argued that the term ’son of man’ is not a title in any of these three 
works. In particular, he noted that both the Similitudes of Enoch and 4 Ezra 13 set 
oil’ with careful reference back to Dan. 7.13. and each of them is using this text 
rather than using a title He also noted that they are very different from each other 
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Perrin's argument was not detailed enough to be altogether satisfactory, for he did 
not deal with either the Ge’e 2 text of the Similitudes or w ith the versions of 4 Ezra 
13. He nonetheless deserves credit for making one of the main points with great 
clarity. 

Unlike Perrin. Leivestad was quite distressed by the destructive work of'Vielhauer. 
Ilis first main point was also that the term ‘Son of man' is not a title in the main 

works used to develop the Son of Man Concept. Like Pemn. however, he did not 
discuss the Ge'ez text of the Similitudes of Enoch, and consequently his discussion 
of this work creaks and groans at significant points, lie did also hit Vielhauer very 
hard with some of the most important standard points of Son of man research, such 
as that the term is used in the Gospels only by Jesus himself and is absent from Acts 
(except 7.5ft) and from the epistles. So when Vermes' seminal paper was published 
in 1967. the Son of Man Concept had been a little bit punctured, but it would need 
a lot more serious work to bnng it to an end. 

A different approach was offered by a small minority of scholars who argued that 
‘Son of man' was a corporate term. The most famous was T. W. Manson. though he 
was neither the first nor the last* 1 This approach was an offshoot of the traditional 
view lliat Jesus derived the term 'Son of man' from Dan. 7.13. One of the problems 
with the traditional v iew is that in that text. r;x '• 2 : is not really an indiv idual figure, 
but an abstract symbol of the Saints of the Most High, who are in effect the people 
of Israel."- This was the hasis of the view llut (KK) “2 in the teaching of Jesus 
could have been a corporate term After discussion of the Danielic text. Manson 
sought to impose this understanding on the use of this term in the Similitudes of 
Enoch. This was completely unconvincing* Manson argued that the Son of man in 
the Similitudes is an idea this idea existed in the mind of God before the creation 
of the world. It contains a double oscillation: the group idea finds expression in the 
concept of the elect and righteous ones, whereas the indiv idual idea finds expression 
in two personalities at the beginning of the course of events in Enoch, who is 
tegarded as the first human individual to embody the Son of man idea, the nucleus 
of the elect and righteous ones: Jl the end it finds expression again in the figure of 
the Messiah who is to carry out the final vindication of the saints. 

What is so remarkable is the remoteness of this abstract intellectualizing from 
the text and thought-world of the Similitudes. Already at I En. 46.1-4. the first 
appearance of the figure usually described as ‘that son of man'. Manson considers 
him to be 'ev idently' symbolic This is a quite arbitrary interpretation of a v igorously 
presented indiv idual who is finally identified as Enoch (/ En. 71.14). Manson tries to 

91. I. W Manson. The Teaching of Jesus (Cambridge CUP. 1931. 2nd edn. 1935). pp. 
211 34. 259-84: 'The Son of Man m Daniel. Enoch and the Gospels’. BJRL 32 (1949 50). pp 
171-93: reprinted in T. W. Manson led. M Black I. Studies in the Gospels and Epistles (Manchester. 
Manchester U.P.. 1962). pp. 123-45. earlier, e.g. A. T. Cadoux. -The Son of Man'. The Interpreter 
IS (1920). pp. 202-14. 

92. Cases. Son of Man. csp. Ch. 2. and further pp. 82 -91 below 

93. See especially Manson. DanicL Enoch and the Gospels’. 176 90. = Studies, pp. 128-42; 
and in response P. M. Cases. ’The Use of the Term “son of man' in the Similitudes of Enoch'. JSJ 
7(1976). pp. 11-29(11-13). 
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restrict the Son of man's righteousness and his position as a revealer of secrets: 
what the Son of Man possesses and res cals is the hidden treasure of God's wisdom 
and righteousness embodied in the Law '.** In fact the revelation is much broader 
than this, including a multiplicity of cosmological, eschatological and other secrets, 
in accordance with the tradition of Enoch as revealer. Hence the Law is not so much 
as mentioned, for it does not cover the range of revelations w hich are central to this 
work. Moreover the Similitudes pros ide no positive ev idence of the Son of man as an 
idea that is being actualized. This hypothesis is supposed to provide an explanation 
for Enoch's identification with the Son of man. it provides no explanation of the 
absence of similar remarks about other people who are supposed to actualize this 
idea. The inclusion of 'divine vindication' as an element of the total conception 
indicated by the term Son of Man enables Munson to overlook the fact that it is said 
of 'that son of man’ that he vindicates the righteous and elect by his condemnation 
of kings and the mighty, whereas the righteous and elect are vindicated by this 
process. Moreover ‘that son of nun' is the one who reveals, whereas the righteous 
and elect are those who receive revelation / Hn. 48.4 also distinguishes between 
’that son of man' and the righteous. The fact that the son of man ligure and the 
elect and righteous have in common certain basic qualities, those of election and 
righteousness, should not be allowed to obscure these fundamental differences. 
Finally, the use of the term ‘corporate personality* gives the false impression that 
a common feature of Israelite thought is being used, whereas it was as much an 
artificial modern construct as the Son of Man Concept.*' 

Munson applied this understanding of the term to some but not all of the Gospel 
texts. For example, he did not include Mk 2.10. 28. suggesting briefly on the basis 
of previous scholarly discussion tlut in them the term "Son of Man* ‘represents a 
misunderstanding of an original Aramaic bar ndsha'. which should he rendered 
‘man'.''" Where he did apply his corporate understanding o! ‘Son of nun' to Gospel 
texts, the result was quite disastrous. For example, in discussing Ml. K.20//Lk. ‘>.58. 
Munson declared that ‘as an apocalyptic symbol the buds of the air stand for the 
Gentile nations', and that in / Kn. 89 ‘“foxes" is a symbol for Ammonites', lie 
combined this with his corporate understanding of the term "Son of man' to produce 
his interpretation of the saying: ‘everybody is at home hi Israel's land except the 
true Israel.'"' This is completely remote from the Q text of which it is supposed to 
he an interpretation. 

All this also results horn ignoring the normal use of the term <N»;?:(K> -a. As 
Munson himself put it so clearly. 'Jesus took the term Son of Man. and with it its 
primary meaning, from Dan. vii... We have no good reason to suppose that he was 
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aware of any oilier Son of Man than the Danielic.*" But we do! It was already well 
known from the w ork of Meyer. Liel/nunn. Wellhausen and others that (K>32(X) '2 
was an ordinary term for ‘man’. It follows that Jous could see several specimens of 
(X)tf2(K) ~a by just walking down a Capernaum street, a lot more when he taught a 
crowd, and thousands when on a visit to Jerusalem. It is a testimony to the inability 
of Lietzmann and others to actually solve the Son of man problem that Man son 
could make so little use of a piece of information which he knew perfectly well. 

As well as these several different approaches to this problem, the traditional view 
that the Son of man in the teaching of Jesus meant that he was in some special sense 
the son of Adam continued to be put forward. The most extensive presentation was 
that of Abbott." Abbott believed that critics did not agree as to what the term for 
Son of man was in the Aramaic of Christ's words."' He did not however discuss the 
w ork of Liet/mann. Meyer and others who might be thought to have made a decisive 
case for (K)?3(X) H lie regarded the Targum to Ezekiel, which always renders the 
Hebrew DTX p with DTK -2. as of decisive significance. This was not a satisfactory 
move. It shows only that one translator overinterpreted the biblical 2TX p. which 
was a term for ‘man’, ‘human being' It was not however so used in the translator's 
environmenl. leav ing the possibility for any exegete to interpret it literally as ‘son of 
Adam’. That the Targum to E/ckicI does this cannot possibly inform us about Jesus' 
discourse in Aramaic A decisive objection to this v icw is that it makes the behaviour 
of the Gospel translators incomprehensible. If they found DTK "2 in their sources, 
they should have rendered it with 6 uio too A6au. a completely straightforward 
equivalent. We have however seen that the translators were not properly understood 
anyway, so it is perhaps not surprising lliat this objection seemed less important to 
Abbott than it should do to us Abbott saw significance in the fact that, while the 
Targum ist always used 2 tk - 2 . the LXX always used Yit 6v0pconou. He thought 
this enabled him to equate the two to the point that this provided a precedent for 
the Gospel translators to translate otx “2 with 6 uio too ovOptonou."’ 1 This is 
not a legitimate move. The Targum and the LXX were two completely different 
translators, and they interpreted dtx in Ezekiel differently from each other. 
Nothing can equate the two quite different renderings. 

Abbott’s positive arguments were not strong enough. A lengthy series of 
parallels between E/ckiel and Jesus are too general to give a reason for Jesus to use 
DTK -2. 10 -' Against the conventional view that Jesus used <K);?:(X) "2. Abbott held 
the different Syriac renderings of 6 uioc tou dv0ptonou in the Syriac gospels. 10 ’ 
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This is methodologically unsound, because it equates the difficulty of translating 
(N)rj(s) 33 into Aramaic with what Aramaic might reasonably be reconstructed 
from 6 uior; rou ovOpcorrou as possible words of Jesus. Comparing (K)5M(K) 33 
with mu 33. he argues that the latter ‘coven, more ground' and explains a variety 
of things such as Paul's mention of Christ as "the last Adam" or second Man’. 1 "* 
This again shows the overweening influence of Christian tradition, according to 
which the actual term 6 uioc tou ovflptonou is of central importance. For people 
reading the Gospels in Greek, in the light of Christian tradition, this is a natural 
inference. We shall see however that in Jesus' own words it was the content of 
Son of man sayings which was of fundamental importance. The striving for an 
important term led Abbott astray, just as it did scholar, who hardly ventured 
beneath the surface of the Gospels in Greek. At this level, presentation of the 
mundane nature of (X )?:(*) 3; as an ordinary term for man was not helpful to 
scholars like Abbott, because it reinforced their natural feeling that this could not 
be the correct explanation of the important title 6 uioc tou ouAptorrou. 

These many different attempts on the Son of nun problem underline how difficult 
it was to solve. Despite the earlier work of Liet/mann. Meyer and Wellhausen. the 
dominant tradition of German scholarship in the 1960s made little use of the Aramaic 
<K)-:<X) 32, and believed in a Menschenuthnbeftriff artificially constructed from 
German translations of very few sources, two of which <4 Ezra and the Similitudes 
of Enoch) survived only in corrupt translations themselves. A fresh attempt on the 
Aramaic (K)9HK) 33 was overdue. It was natural that it should come from a Jew ish 
scholar and be based on careful study of source material in the original Jewish 
Aramaic. I turn next to the seminal paper of Vcnnev"' 

Vermes began with some brief comments on the history of scholarship. He then 
surveyed the use of<K)02 32 in Jewish sources as an ordinary term for ‘man', and 
in references to a single individual, to 'everyone' and the like. This survey was 
broader than any which was previously available. It formed the background for the 
most important and influential section of Ins paper. Here Vermes brought forward 
Jewish Aramaic evidence of lasting importance, and interpreted it to mean that 
(K)tfJ 32 was used as a circumlocution for T. This aspect of his interpretation 
did not convince most scholars. Nonetheless, the primary source material used 
by Vermes required interpretation which has proved to be of vital significance. 
Moreover, some other aspects of his classification and interpretation have stood 
the test of time. In particular, it has been widely accepted that at least the majority 
of his examples are examples of the idiomatic use of (K).:(K| 32. and most of the 
argument has been about how to interpret the idiom found in most of these sayings. 
There has also been w idespread acceptance of his interpretation of the circumstances 
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in which this idiom was used: in most instances the sentence contains an allusion 
to humiliation, danger, or death, but there are also examples where reference to 
the self in the third person is dictated by humility or modesty.' 1 * This would also 
prove important in interpreting some say ings of Jesus. 

The first passage discussed by Vermes was Gen.R. V1I.2, to which Black had 
already drawn attention, and his comments enable the main issues to be seen 
especially clearly. Vermes presented the passage as follows: 10 ' 

Jacob of Kcfar Nibtxuayya gave a ruling in Tyre thal fish should be rituilly slaughtered 
I tearing ihi>. R llaggai km turn this order. Come aid be scourged' Ik- icpliod. Should r: '2 
be scourged who proclaims the weed of Scripture * 

Vermes’ comments on this passage illustrate beautifully the strengths and w eaknesses 
of his approach: 

Theoretically, of course, bar noth mis be rendered here i» •one*, hui Use context hardly 
.suggests that at this puiiicubf juncture Jacob intend. io soice a general principle. I liut by his 
opponent's harsh words, he clearly «<no to be referring to himself and the indued idiom is 
no doubt due lo the implied hunulralron 

Here Vermes has correctly perceived that r: 121 » a genuine reference t*» the speaker 
himsell In the state of scholarship as it was. th.it w .is .111 important advance. V enues 
was also nght in arguing that the idiom is an indirect one. used because of the implied 
humiliation of the speaker, and this has also proved important in understanding 
some Son of man sayings of Jesus. 

What did not convince everyone was Venues’ jttempt to remove the general 
level of meaning of this saying As he showed so ably himself. ia is a 

general term for ‘nun’, and this nukes perfect sense here because Jacob was 
really appealing to a general principle that an interpreter of scripture should not 
be scourged, in order to avoid being scourged himself. What went wrong here was 
the question which Vermes asked. This was the traditional question as to whether 
the saying is intended to 'voice a general principle' or refer to the speaker himself. 
Vermes remained within the framework of this traditional question, and I was the 
only one of his supporters and critics nofto do the same. Vermes was not helped by 
the fact that pragmatics, the study of language as a means of communication between 
people rather than a closed logical system, had still barely got ofTthe ground. It was 
eventually to prove helpful in the understanding of this idiom. Vermes* adherence 
to the traditional question had a side effect which no one could possibly see at the 
time: it entailed that he did not admit as examples of this idiom sayings in which 
the general level of meaning was too obvious for him. This severely restricted the 
number of examples which he could find. Vermes’ final comments on this saying 
contain another error of method within the framework of the same question. He 

106. Vermes. ‘Use of r: — xr: -2 in Jewish Aramaic’, p. 327. 
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claimed that his interpretation vsas * further confirmed in the parallel text preserved 
ill Miim.R. xix.3'. which he presented as follows: 

Should c: *3 be scourged » ho proclaim* ihc word of Scripture? R. Ilaggai said. Yes. Isecause 
you did iu>i give the right ruling ( 2 ~ r~~~ 

This presupposes that texts with variants may be interpreted as the same, when the 
main point may be that they are dilTerent. It also exemplifies again the restriction of 
Vermes’ interpretative comment within the traditional question. This parallel does 
indeed show that '3 in Jacob’s saying is a proper reference to himself, but we 
should not follow Vermes in supposing that this undermines the general level of 
meaning. 

Thus Vermes should be congratulated on writing a seminal paper. Much more 
research would however be necessary before his work could be fully utilized to put 
forward a complete solution to the Son of man problem. 


4. After Ktims 

The next event in scholarship was a magisterial and influential survey of the whole 
problem by Colpe "* Colpe s presentation of relevant Aramaic evidence included 
Setire 111,16, the oldest extant example of |Kir>K) T3."" Referring to ihc evidence 
collected by Vermes and his predecessors. Colpe suggested that ’a speaker could 
include himself in Sfna as well as kt: “3. whose generic sense was always apparent, 
or he could refer to himself in cither and yet generalise at the same time." " This 
presentation of both levels of meaning at the same time pointed scholars in the 
right direction for future work. Colpe took the view that 6 ukx tou ov6pconou 
was a translation of the definite state k~(x) ta. asserting that the dclimtc stale in 
Aramaic was already meaningless. 111 lie thought this translation was ’not wrong’. 
but ’when JtSJK “3. which originally meant only a nun in the everyday sense, is 
rendered 6 ui<x tou ovOptonou in Greek, then this is misunderstood or rather 
deliberately interpreted along Messianic lines.A lot of progress was therefore 
still necessary on the state of T3 in this idiom and the translation process. 

Moreover, after defining the Aramaic evidence in this way. Colpe found only five 
examples in the teaching of Jesus (e.g. Mk 2.28. Matt. 8.20 Lk. 9.58). This was not 
enough to represent all the authentic sayings of Jesus. 

Despite this presentation of the Aramaic evidence. Colpe proceeded to a lengthy 
argument that the Idea of the Son of Man ( Sfenschcnsohnvorstclluns) could not 
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have an Israelite genealogy. This has many of the problems which dogged the 
Son of Man Concept, including an inability to understand creative work using the 
ordinary term “U within Israelite tradition. Nonetheless. Colpe offered a lot 

of useful criticism of proposed non-Israelite origins of this Idea, concluding without 
any apparent enthusiasm that the Canaanite hypothesis was the best available. 
Moreover, he did argue that ‘Son of man’ was not a title in Jew ish sources, not 
even in the Similitudes of Enoch. Finally, he suggested that the synoptic Gospels 
displayed material of generally Jewish origin with such big differences from extant 
Jewish source material that they provided a fourth source for ‘a Jewish Son of 
Man Tradition'."’ This is methodologically a quite dubious move, which further 
underlined Colpe's inability lo understand creative work, this lime using 6 uior> tou 
av6porcou within Jcwish-0hristian tradition. 

Colpe then proceeded to a relatively detailed consideration of the Son of man 
material in the New Testament. He suggested that the synoptic Son of man sayings 
should be viewed as the result of a development w hich took place in throe stages. 

The first stage was the preaching of Jesus Here Colpe included only three 
sayings which he understood in terms of his earlier discussion of the Aramaic 
expression (K)tf*tt) -Q: Mk 2.10. Ml. 8.20 Lk. 9.58. and Mt. M.I9//Lk. 7.34. lie- 
offered no Aramaic reconstructions of these sayings, and his general comments in 
Gerrnun land likewise in English) showed that much more work was necessary. In 
considering the preaching of Jesus. Colpe added eight say ings about the coming 
Son of Man which 'yield a self-contained apocalyptic picture and seem to stand up 
to critical analysis’."* In discussing this group. C olpe made no attempt to consider 
the use of the Aramaic term <x>r:tK) H This shows the continued strength of the 
Mrnschensohmorstellunx. which was still regarded as suc h an important entity that 
the use of(8)W(8) "2 did not need to be brought lo bear upon it. As to whether Jesus 
meant himself or not in this group of sayings. Colpe sat on the fence, unable to make¬ 
up his mind. 

Colpe's second stage of dcselopmcnt wjs the oral tradition of the primitive- 
community. Here Colpe argued that say ings about the coming Son of man were 
applied to the returning Jesus without actual change, and that this affected tile- 
interpretation of the other three authentic sayings. Then further Son of man sayings 
were formed by the community, and 6 uioc tou dvSpcjnou was added to existing 
sayings. Sayings attributed to this second stage included for example Mk 14.21. 
where Colpe supposed the term 6 uioc too ov6ptonou to be a secondary addition 
to a dominical saying, which originally began ‘For 1 must go' in Aramaic. This 
extraordinary assertion was not however accompanied by proper discussion of 
any possible Aramaic original. 1 This was also one of several cases in which the 
criteria for considering say ings or expressions to be primary or secondary were not 
remotely adequate. Much further work would accordingly need to be done at points 
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like (his. Colpe’s third stage was the literary tradition of the primitive community. 
Here he discussed the editorial w ork of Mark. Luke and Matthew. This was naturally 
dependent on the previous discussion of sayings which Colpe believed to have been 
spoken by the historical Jesus or produced w ithin the oral tradition of the primitive 
community. All the incorrect decisions taken in the discussion of the first two 
stages accordingly entailed that the work on the third stage would need a complete 
overhaul. 

Colpe’s work was therefore a mixed blessing. On the one hand, he did draw 
careful attention to the Aramaic material, and this ought to have prevented future 
scholars from leaving it out. On the other hand, he made very little use of this 
material in his efforts to understand the teaching of the historical Jesus. Moreover, 
he still has an influential Son of Man Concept, and a variety of aspects of the Son 
of man problem remained unexplained. All this ensuicd dial his extensive influence 
would not push scholarship in the direction of a solution to this problem. 

Since then, the work of Vermes has led to further developments of a linguistic 
solution to some aspects of this problem, all of which has proved very controversial. 

I have been prominent in this aspect of the work, which reaches its culmination 
in this book. I now plot out the main points of development, and note the most 
important criticisms. 

In a brief article in 1976. I proposed that the examples of the idiomatic use of 
(K)Eft(K) 13 (nought forward by Vermes have two levels of meaning. In discussing Tg. 
(ien. 4.14b as an example. I described the xIkhii as follows 'in Aramaic, a speaker 
could use a general statement, in which the expression for ‘man* was 13. in order 
to say something about himself*.''* While I have been constrained by some regrettable 
criticism to describe this in different ways, the mam point remains v alid and is expounded 
in Chapter 2 of this book. I also argued that the translation w itli 6 uicx. too ovOptotTOU 
was natural and. noting other possibilities, virtually inevitable. Subsequent work has 
enabled me to further improve our understanding of the translation process. I also 
began to nuke use of Aramaic reconstructions of sayings of Jesus, and m so doing I 
noted that the impression that Son of man savings might refer to someone other than 
Jesus ‘is simply a function of the fact that Son of man sayings are translationese*. 117 
This simple point is sufficient to demolish one of the main points of all the work in 
the Bultnunn tradition. I proposed about a do/cn examples of this idiom in authentic 
sayings of Jesus, all but one of which are found in Mark or Q. I also argued that this 
hypothesis would enable us to solve the classic problems of Son of nun research, a 
contention which this book seeks to establish. In another article in 1976.1 tackled the 
Ge‘ez text of the Similitudes of Enoch."' I argued that its use of the term "son of man* 
should be understood in the light of normal use of the Aramaic term (K)ff3(K) ~Q, and 
that the Son of man figure was from the first intended to be understood as Enoch. 1 
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concluded lhai ihe Similitudes should therefore be discounted as ev idence of a special 
‘Son of man' concept in Judaism, w hich left \ et\ little ev idence of any such thing. 

I developed inv hypothesis much further in a 1980 book."' This was the first 
attempt to offer a complete discussion of the comparative exegesis of Daniel 7. 
and hence to explore fully its significance for the Son of man problem in the New 
Testament. The discussion of Daniel 7 itself in Ch 2. and of its use or absence in 
the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha in Ch. 5. demonstrated that there was no ‘Son 
of Man Concept' in ancient Judaism. The discussion of the Gospels in Ch. 8 showed 
that the use of Dan. 7.13 was indeed important for understanding a small number of 
Son of man sayings attnbuted to Jesus. These were however too few to be the origin 
of the term. I argued that all of them were the work of the early church or of the 
evangelists. This was entirely consistent with seeing the ongin of the term in the use 
of(K)tf:(K) -13 by the historical Jesus, in accordance with the idiom to which Vermes 
had drawn attention. 

With all this in mind. I was able to draw up a table which showed how the 
development of Son of nun say ings fitted into the dev clopment ofCiuspcI traditions l,u 
Genuine sayings of Jesus using the Aramaic term "3 were almost all from 

our oldest sources. Mark and Q. ami thus confined to the sy noptic Gospels. Several 
fuilhcr sayings resulted from dev ekvpmcnis of Jesus' genuine prediction of his death 
and resurrection: this fitted well into the needs of the evangelists as they composed 
their Gospels. There was also a group of sayings w hich used Daniel 7.13. in w hich 
6 uio tou ov0p<orroo clearly referred to Jesus alone ai his second coming. These 
sayings too had an excellent Sit: im Uben in Mark and Matthew, where most of 
them were to be found, for they implied that Jesus would come very soon. a belief 
of fundamental importance to the earliest church including Mark and Matthew, but 
a problent by the time of Luke and John There was then a penumbra of secondary 
sayings, and the sayings in the Fourth Gospel appeared to form a separate group 
which lilted into Johannmc theology as a whole 

In 1983. Lmdars offered a discussion of Son of nun sayings in the Gospels 
on the basis of another modification or the evidence of the use or (K)C'J(K) 13.'" 
He proposed that the key to the Aramaic evidence was ‘the idiomatic USe of the 
generic article, in which the speaker refers to a class of persons, with whom he 
identifies himself... If is this idiom, properly requiring bar t etnas ha rather than 
bar (e)nnsh. which provides the best guidance to the use of the Son of Man in 
the sayings of Jesus.' 1 " There arc two serious problems w ith this, as I pointed 
out in 1987. 1:1 One of these should have been obvious empirically al the time, 
though it was not fully understood until later. This is that examples of this idiom 
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in fact vary as lo whether they uso the definite or indefinite stale of S“:(S) 33. 
This is sufficiently striking lo be inconsistent with Lindars' claim that this idiom 
properly requires the definite state (K)r:lM“2. The second problem is that Lindars’ 
reference to the ‘generic article’ is not a satisfactory description of the Aramaic 
definite state. Underlying this is the fact that neither articles nor generics were 
fully understood at the time, with the result that descriptions of the definite state 
ill Aramaic were often misleading. This was especially regrettable in that Lindars 
was quite right to see that Son of man sayings might he true of a restricted social 
sub-group rather tlian of everyone. He appears to have thought that this was not 
consistent with my understanding of this idiom: I argue in Chapter 2 of this book 
that it is a major feature of it. 

Responding lo Lindars in 1985. Bauckham suggested that 'Jesus used barenash 
(probably, rather than bar enasha) in the indefinite sense ('a man’, ‘someone'), 
which is itself a very common usage, but used it as a form of deliberately oblique 
or ambiguous self-reference.' 1J * This has one of the same problems as Lindars’ 
proposal, in that it implies that Jesus used only one stale of (K»r:(K| '3, w hereas 
extant examples vary. There is no difficulty in finding examples of this idiom in 
which c: 33 is used mi an indefinite sense hi 1987 I drew attention lo what I now 
present as passuges 24 and 29 in Chapter 2 But none of the examples provide an 
‘ambiguous self-reference'. All are intended to be true of more people than the 
speaker. Moreover. Son of man sayings in the Gospels arc not generally presented 
as ambiguous. On the contrary, one of the major features of this problem is that 
the apparently unique and newly produced term 6 uitx. too av6pcoirou causes no 
difficulty m understanding everyone knows that it refers to Jesus, and apparently 
to him alone. 15 * Bauckham's proposal should therefore not be accepted. 

In 1984. VI. Muller contributed a thorough survey of the whole problem.' 31 ’ 
In addition to discussing the relevant primary source material. Muller prov ided a 
massive amount of information about the history of scholarship, carefully classified 
into eleven excursuses. 

The first two substantive chapters oiler a very careful discussion of Daniel 7. 
especially v. 13. and of the Similitude » of Enoch and 4 Ezra 13 the three major 
sources of the Son of Man Concept. In Dan. 7.13. Muller interpreted »:k 323 as 
‘cin reincs Symbol’, a symbol for the ’lleiiigcn des lldchstcn’. and so *ein Symbol 
des (riumphicrcndcn Israel in dcssen Triumph’. •" He noted the creative use of 
this text in both the other documents. While he did not himself discuss the text of 
the Similitudes of Enoch in Ge’ez. nor the versions of 4 Ezra 13 in their original 
languages, he made careful reference to secondary literature which did. This led 
him to conclude that the use of Son of man at I En. 46 is dependent on Dan. 7.13 
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rather than the re-use of an existing Son of Man Concept. At I En. 70.1. he noted 
the major textual variant then known. and translated “Danach wurde dcr Name jenes 
Menschensohnes bet Lebzeiten fort von den Bewohnem des Festlandes zu dem 
Herrn der Geister erhdht." At / En. 71.14 he noted that the text was making careful 
reference back to 46.3. and accordingly the conclusion to this work ‘liandelt also 
nichl von Henochs Idenlili/icrung mil emer bereits existierenden Erldsergestall ... 
sonde rn sie verk unden. daB Henoch “jener Menschensohn” ist. den er geschaut hat." 

Accordingly, after careful discussion of 4 Ezra 13. he concluded. ‘ Die Untersuchung 
des Gebrauehs von Dan. 7.13 im. I llcnochbuch und 4. Esrabuch bring! uns also 
zu dem Ergebnis. daB auBerhalb des Neuen Testaments kein Zeugnis dalur gibt. 
daB der Audrack “Menschctisohn” cine an sich vefttindliche Messiasbezeichnung 
gewesen sein sollte txJer mil emer bestimmten Assoziationsreihe verbunden 
gewesen ware.* 1 -* It was good to have this impoilant result carefully presented 
in German, and highly regrettable that our German colleagues did not take more 
notice of it. 

In his third chapter. Muller olTered a thorough discussion of the possible 
influence Of Dan. 7.13-14 in the New Testament. While he allowed more 
influence than I had done in my investigation, for he allowed more indirect or 
creative use in eschatological passages than I had done, he likewise concluded 
that its use came from the Urgemelnde rather than from Jesus himself. Moreover, 
he independently came to the important conclusion that "Der Ausdruck 
"Menschensohn” kann nicht langer als skhcres Kenn/eichen des Einflusscs der 
Danielstelle gcltcn 

This left one more substantial chapter on sayings of Jesus which were not 
dependent on Dan. 7.13-14 Here Muller worked systematically through all the 
Gospel Son of man sayings. He concluded his discussion of the remaining Markan 
sayings. 

ZusammcnfftMCnd UlM vich vagen. *1*0 Uan Ar m dicvcm kapitcl bvlundcltcn II 
Mariunivchcn 'McnschaMofaT-WMlc e* unmoglidi machi. daft man den (ktwauch dev 
AuvdHiekv in dicser Ev angelkavctmlt un AnwhluO an odcr von dcr aiamaisehen RcdcweiM 
her vcrvichl. in dcr cm Sprcchcr aulfnmd dev hcvondcrrn Charaktcn dcr Auvugc bar 
naschla) als Umschrcibung fur seme cigcnc Person bcnut/l.'" 

While this was a step in the right direction, further work would be needed on the 
Aramaic idiom itself, on reconstructions of proposed sayings of Jesus, and on the 
transition process from sayings of Jesus to sayings in the Gospels. 

I made a number of contributions to these issues in the follow ing years. In 1985. 
I olTered a further refinement to our understanding of the Aramaic idiom discussed 
by Vermes. I proposed that it should not be regarded as ambiguous. In so doing. 1 
olTered a brief oven iew of work done in ‘ambiguity research", and the more helpful 
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work of linguists such as J. R. Searle. 1 ’ 1 I also drew attention to the dire effects of 
the then common habit of treating sentences 'in isolation', drawing on the work of 
more linguists, and noting the fruitful influence upon them of children’s specialists 
and ethnomethodologists. ,,: l offered an Aramaic reconstruction of one saying. 
Ml. 8.20/.'Lk. 9.58. In explaining the meaning of this saving. I drew on existing 
scholarship about a term which includes jackals as well as foxes, and on 

the known behaviour of jackals, and of birds which roost in the Capernaum area. 
I further noted the work of modem linguists on general statements, which may 
be restricted in scope but which may persuade if the general level of meaning is 
obvious enough."' The massive variety of work here drawn on should be carefully 
noted. One reason why the Son of man problem has been so diflicull to solve is 
that many incorrect assumptions about the use of languages in general have been 
fed into New Testament scholarship, both from the inadequate work of prev ious 
generations, and from our own popular culture and use of language. 


lit P M Casey. The Jackal* and the Son of Man i Matt X 20 LukeW5K)\ JS,\T23 ( WS5> 
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Cole and J I Maryan <cd» ). Suilai and Semantni 3. Speech A,It iLondon New Yuit: Academic 
Pievv 1975). pp 59 82. c*p 67 X 
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56X 77. II. II. Claik. Inferring what r* meant', in W J. M. Level! and G. II I Ion.-* d'Altai* (eds). 
Studies in the Perception of language (Chichester Wiley. 1978). pp 295 322. J. R Searle. 'Literal 
Meaning'. Erimnlms 13 tl97R|. pp. 207 24. reprinted in J R. Scailc. Expression and Meaning. 
Sludiet in the Theory of Speeth Acts (Cambridge. Cl P. 1979). Ch. 5; I Oeliv ‘Intioduction. 
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Valin. ‘Meaning and Interpretation'. Journal of Pratmatn t 4 < 1 own. pp. 213 31. 
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In 1987, I carried further the study of the idiomatic use of the Aramaic term 
(K)tf3(K) ". l, ‘ I noted the early example of it at Sc lire III. 16. long before the time of 
Jesus. 1 '’ In discussing this and other example*. I argued that they all have a general 
level of meaning, but that this may be restricted to a small social subgroup. I also 
argued that examples of the idiom may use (xgrxs) *Q in the definite or indefinite 
state, and that the presence or absence of the prosthetic s makes no difference to the 
usage of the idiom. I presented Aramaic reconstructions of further sayings of Jesus, 
with brief discussions: Ml. 12.32 Lk. 12.10 (cf. ML 3.28-29). Mk 2.27-28, Lk. 
22.48, Ml. 11.19 Lk. 7.34. Mk 14.21, and 10.45. I also made a preliminary attempt 
to unravel the origin and secondary development of other Son of man predictions of 
Jesus' passion now found in the synoptic Gospels. 

In 1988, I offered the first attempt at an Aramaic reconstruction of u whole 
Markan pcricope. namely Mk 2.23-28. as then seemed possible in the light of 
modem discoveries of .Aramaic documents, especially the Dead Sea scrolls."" 
The passage had often been split into small pieces by scholars who could not see 
the connection between the situation and Jesus' arguments, because they studied 
it in Greek against a background of Christian assumptions. After presenting the 
Aramaic reconstruction of the w hole passage. I sought to understand it by means of 
Jewish assumptions which would have been common to Jesus, his disciples and his 
Pharisaic opponents. This enabled me to see the Son of man saying at Mk 2.28 m its 
original cultural context. This cultural context w as in the life of the historical Jesus 
himself, so that the reconstruction of the Aramaic source of the whole pcricope 
greatly increased the arguments for the historicity of the w hole incident. 

In 1994.1 offered a more thorough survey of the uscol (xiryx) -a in the Targums 
and Peshitta than had previously been attempted. In general. I concluded: 

<X)V:(X)ia is a normal Animate term for •nun - lis semantic area corresponds approximately 
to that of the Hebrew it* and the Aramaic IKC3« It overlaps greatly with the Hebrew 
0*K and and to a lesser extent with the Aramaic lurrant il overlaps to some extent 
w ith the Hebrew SSJ and other worth, and w Kh ihc Aramaic -3J and tfw. t omoqucntly. 
some traits la lots used il frcxjiicntly for r* and mt. and occasionally for other woids. Other 
translator! used il less frequently. and soak, faced with not inoic Uan one difficult example 
of nix *2. did not use il ai all. At least in documents which do not contain o?K 3. there is 
always an appropriate alternative. 1 ’" 

I also noted cases where (X)r:(K) ■*; is used with particular reference to Ezekiel. 
Daniel and Noah, and in general statements w ith particular reference to Adam, the 
chief butler. Joseph. Moses and Zerah and his army. I then brought forw ard a further 
six examples of its use in general statements which have particular reference to the 
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speaker. Three of these were from the Targums (Neof I Gen. 2.23; Tg. Job 16. 20- 
21; 33.29-30). and three from the Peshiltt (Job 16.20-21; Ps. 40.5; Ps. 94.12). 

This new evidence contributed to the solution of the Son of man problem 
in three different ways. In the first place, passages in which (K)S3(K) 13 is used 
with particular reference to Ezekiel. Daniel and Noah clarified the fact that this 
term for ‘man’ can be used with reference to any particular individual precisely 
because it is a normal term for 'man'. It follows that bringing forward one or 
two passages in which it may be thought to refer especially to the messiah does 
not give it 'messianic overtones' or the like in passages where ‘the Messiah’ is 
not mentioned. Secondly, general statements in which (k)~(k) 13 is used with 
particular reference to Adam, the chief butler. Joseph. Moses and Zerah and 
his army further clarified the fact that, again precisely because <K)«*3<K) 13 is a 
normal term for nun', it may be used in general statements which have particular 
reference to any particular individual. This forms essential background to its use 
in general statements w hich have especial reference to the speaker, or the speaker 
and others, made obvious by the context. Thirdly, it was useful to have more 
examples of this idiom. It should have become ever clearer that, when examples 
of it emerge from straightforward reconstructions of sayings of Jesus in their 
original Aramaic, they should be accepted as genuine examples of sayings of the 
historical Jesus. 

In I‘>95. I brought forward new ev idence from the fields of Bilingualism and 
Translation studies, and from study of translation techniques in the I.XX and to 
some extent other Bible versions. My purpose was to illuminate further the process 
by which the Aramaic (K)r:iK) “O was translated with some apparent consistency 
to produce the Gospel term 6 uioc tou 6v6pcjirou.' * There were two problems, 
both of which had been part of traditional scholarship for j long lime. One was that 
some scholars could not see why the translator!*) had been literal enough to use 
uior; at all. The other was that scholars could not understand how the consistent use 
of the f irst article. 6 when in the nominative, perfectly comprehensible as deliberate 
reference to Jesus by Gospel writers writing freely in Greek, could have arisen 
from the process of translating (Kirax)'*;. In the immediately preceding years, for 
example. Hare had argued that the translator should have put ai/0ptoir<x. or uicx, 
ovGpcjtTOu. A. Y. Collins ovGptoiroc. and Ross 6 ovOpcotro; out<x. ovOproncx;. 
tic or ovOpcotroc ric.' w Hare was also among those scholars who approached the 
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question of the first article b> effectively translating 6 ui<x tou 6v9ptoirou back 
into Aramaic, commenting: 

Thai Anunalc -speaking Christians did not perceive die phrase as generic ... is adequately 

demonstrated by the consistent choice of ho htuot tou arlhrdpou as its Greek equivalent. 

The articles indicate that the indents regarded the Aramaic phrase as referring to a single 

individual. Jesus.'" 

In this situation. I brought to bear on this problem our greatly increased knowledge 
of the habits of translators, and especially the massive variety in the degree of 
literalism which their works exhibit. I showed that the translation of (K). 2 (X) *o with 
6 ui 6; tou av0ptjiTou falls within the range of normal behaviour by translators. 
I noted that all translators sutler from interference, both as bilinguals and doubly 
so from the text in front of them. The degree of literalism in this case is consistent 
with the known behaviour or the translators of the Hebrew Bible into the LXX. 1 
also argued that, given the variation in the stale of(Kir^X) n in this idiom, it was 
entirely reasonable of the translators to consistently use the lirst article in 6 uicx. 
tou ov8p<otrou. This ensured the reference to Jesus remained clear, and could be 
perceived by bilingual translators as both generic and particular, so that the phrase 6 
uicx. tou av0p<onou as a whole was as nearly accurate a translation of 1 K)K> -a 
as was in practice possible. 

In 1998 and 2002.1 carried thi\ work further in two monographs, one on Aramaic 
sources of Mark's Gospel, and the second on Aramaic traditions behind the Q 
material. , * 1 There were three main points at which I sought to go further than had 
previously been possible. First. I sought to advance further the methodology of 
doing Aramaic reconstructions of whole passages. I argued that more work had 
become possible following the discovery of more Aramaic, especially the Dead 
Sea Scrolls. Secondly, this meant that it was now possible to reconstruct far more 
Aramaic sources than had previously been feasible, at points where the existing 
Greek text of the Gospels had been literally translated In particular, some Son of 
man sayings could now be reconstructed w ithin a complete narrative context. For 
example. Mk 10.45 could be seen to conclude Mk 10.35-45. and to draw together 
the whole pencope with reference hack to its opening, and the whole pericopc 
could consequently be set w ithin the ministry of the historical Jesus. An even more 
remarkable example is the Son of nun saying found at Mk 9.12. This has always 
been part of the small narrative now found at Mk 9.11-13. This does not make 
proper sense in Greek. The proposed Aramaic reconstruction, however, makes 
excellent sense, and can also be set w ithin the ministry of the historical Jesus. 

My discussion of Mk 9.11-13 made particular use of the third major advance 
which I sought to nuke in these two monographs, to cam further the insights into 
bilingualism and the processes of translation which continued to come from our 
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colleagues in these fields and in the study of the LXX. I particularly drew attention 
to the use by the Gospel translators of a translation strategy. 

The only clear strategy in the synoptic Gospds concerns the translation of (K|r:|K) ~ 2 . 

We shall sec that we must infer the following strategy: we use 6 uie»' tou dvdpunou 
for (N)r:(fO T2 when it refer, to Jesus, and not otherwise ... This is very important for 
understanding the whole of the synoptic tradition, for a translation strategy can only 
be employed when extensive portions of the literature in which it is found arc in fact 
translated. 142 

This accounts both for the occurrences of 6 uioc tou awQptonou as a translation 
Of (K)Z'J(X) 13. and for the complete absence of anything like a translation of 
(X)tfj<X) -a when it does not refer to Jesus, and for the virtual absence of the 
plurul. Mk 9.12 shows that this strategy was occasionally difficult 10 apply, 
because here there was a genuine reference to the death of Jesus, but reference to 
the death of John the Baptist was necessary to make sense of the saying. Hence 
the unsatisfactory result, w hich led me to quote from modem work on translation 
strategics: 

ll the lira article weft ul.cn a* genet*, as the «ccood must he. Mifll could M the 
original idiom. The translator had therefore done as well as possible We may feel that his 
woik illustrates a general observation made by modem students of translation: •Strategies do 
nor solve translation problems they are mad) plans that can he implemented in an attempt 
10 solve problems' This further illustraics the normality of the processes by which Mark’s 
text was prod u ced.** 1 

In an article published in 2002.1 nude two further points. " One is that the Aramuic 
language was relatively stable for a period of centuries. Consequently, it is in principle 
legitimate to use the Aramaic of different times and places in order to reconstruct 
Jesus' sayings, and stones about him. in the langMge in which they were oiiginully 
transmitted. Secondly. I laid out the optional use of the definite and indefinite states 
in generic nouns, and in some unique ones For this purpose. I studied all the nouns 
in Aramaic down to the time of Jesus. A very clear pattern emerged in generics: the 
definite or indefinite stale may be used. This is entirely logical because the use of 
either state cannot affect the meaning and use of such nouns. The same is true of the 
small number of nouns for unique items such as the eanh. This is very important for 
understanding the variation in the state of(Xir:(X) *^2 in the idiomatic usage central 
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lo this book. The older scholarship debated whether the force of the definite state 
had already been removed in first-century Galilee, which we are in no position to 
know. Variation in the state of generic nouns had however certainly been normal for 
centuries, and this is the pattern into which the variation in the state of <X)r:<8) ^ 
in its idiomatic usage could now be fitted. 

This book seeks to carry forward all this w ork to a complete solution of the Son of 
man problem. In the process. I hope to hav e answ ered all the major criticisms of this 
approach, many of u hich have been uncomprehending, or answered by subsequent 
research. I propose however to list some main points here, with brief responses, to 
make quite clear w hat my overall response to these criticisms is. 

One set of criticisms results from taking my description of the idiom using the 
term ‘general statement* too literally, and treating my suggestions in English or 
German rather than Aramaic. For example. Hooker, apparently referring to my 
interpretation of Ml. 8.20 Lk. 9.58. included ‘a man hav nowhere to lay his head' 
among sayings which, if so undcrvtood. are ‘manifestly untrue’. 14 ' She did not 
however attempt to interpret the proposed Aramaic reconstruction, and interpreted 
part of my English translation in much too universal a sense. 

Similar problems appear to lie behind the objections of those scholars who 
consider my exegesis to be w rong. For example. Kummel commented in general: 

Die cxcgvtbcbtn (iewa listicic he. n Jcnen %xb CASEY und I.INDARS gc/wungcn •tl.cn, 
urn Jesu Rede voce 'Mciwthcn' als one bosoodere Ait der ubUhcn Vcrwcndung dieses 
Wortc* /ui Uinschrvibung son ‘ich' m crssciscn. /eigen /usanunen mil der Kprachlichen 
I i.igwurdiykcil diesel the-.- datULi. Rat»el diesel Rtdcfoun Jcj. ml dies Weisc nil III /u 
Risen int. 14 * 

The exegctkal violence,to wluch(*»ey and I indai* appeal faced. •OMloundcntand Jesus' 
talk of ‘man* as a special kind of ordinary employment of Ibis woid as a circumlocution for 
T. show s mgethcr w iih the Iinguisti. qucsnonahility of this hypothesis, dial the problem of 
this speeeh-loim of Jesus cannot be solved m this way 

This objection was not founded on discussion of my proposed Aramaic 
reconstructions. Kummel supported hts assertion with brief comments on four 
examples, which he discussed entirely in German. On Ml. 11.18-19/'Lk. 7.33-34. 
lie commented: 

Das isi nun /wcifcllos keme allsrmtiae Auvvage uber men* hitches Vcrhaltcn. wic CASEY 
anninil. undent cin Tadcl. den man ausschlicMich ecvvn Jesus voibringcn konnie. 14 ' 

Now that is unquestionably no fene nil/unit erutl statement about human behaviour, as 
Casey supposes, but a reproach which people could bring exclusively against Jesus. 
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This is simply repetition of standard Christian tradition, according to which all 
statements about 6 uioc tou dv6poirrou in the Gospels are supposed to be about 
Jesus alone. Kumme! did not engage with the proposed Aramaic reconstruction, and 
consequently he did not even seek to discuss how a general level of meaning could 
be absent from it. His comments have in common with those of Hooker that he has 
exaggerated hmv general the general level of meaning needed to be. 14 ' 

For the supposed linguistic questionability of this hypothesis. Kilmmel refened 
back to some comment-' of Fit/myer' Fit/myer \ original argument was that 
examples of the idiomatic use of isir^xi collected by Venues should not be 
accepted because they do not have the prosthetic K. I have noted subsequent work 
Showing that the semantic area of -Q is not affected by whether it lias 

the prosthetic X. and it is in any case entirely possible that the prosthetic K was 
not pronounced by Galileans It should also be noted that Fit/myer \ original 
criticism was a reaction to Vermes’ interpretation of the idiomatic use of c: ~a as a 
simple substitute for T. a very large change from otherwise-known usage of this 
term, and an interpretation which excludes Sclite III. 16 from serious consideration 
as an example. If all examples arc seen as general statements, and Selim III. 16 is 
taken into account, the shift is very small and one of the examples is early. 

An extraordinary effect of the massive bureaucratization of scholarship has been 
a number of allegations that I am really discussing secondary literature when I have 
been trying to interpret primary sources For example, in an article which explicitly 
discussed several attempts which I made to cany forwaid our understanding of 
this problem. Marshall claimed that in discussing my own proposed Aramaic 
reconstruction of Ml 11.18-19. ’Casey simply takes over the view ofColpc without 
apparently realizing that it is not the same as his own'. I was not taking over the 
view ofC'olpc: I was trying to explain how my proposed Aramaic reconstruction 
should be understood. 

The same process of bureaucratization of xholarship has led to the presentation 
of my proposed hypothesis as if it were really the same as earlier scholarship. For 
example. Burkett described my view of authentic sayings such as Ml. 8.20. and 

I4X. See further P. M. Case). Method m oa Mkhrw. and Madness m their Methods. Some 
Approaches to (he Son of Man Problem m Herat SchoLnh?’. /SAT 42 (1991). pp. 17 43 <19 21). 

149. Kumnvcl. ’Jesus der Mcmehcn'ohn?’. p. 157. referring to J. A Fit/myer. ‘The New 
Testament Title “Son of Man" PhilotogieallY Considered'. mJ.A Fit/myer. A Wandering Aramean. 
Collected Aramaic Essays (SBLMS 25 Missouri Scholars. 1979). pp. 143-60 1154); idem. 

’ Another View of the "Son of Mao" Debate . JSXT 4 (1979). pp 58 68162|. 

150. Cf. further G. Vermes. Jesus the Jess I London. 1973). pp. 188-91. idem . The Present 
Slate of the ‘Son of Man” Debate'. JJS 29 11978). pp. 123 34 (127 30). idem. ’The "Son of 
Man" Debate’ JSST I (I978i. pp. 19-32 (23 5L Fit/myer. New Testament Title “Son of Man"’, 
pp 149-53; F'ii/myer. ’Another View', esp pp. 61-4. G. Schwarz. Jesus ‘der Menschensohn ’. 
Aramaistische Untersuehangen :u den synoptisthen Mensehensohnwortcn Jests (BWANT 119.= 
VI. 19; Stuiigan. Kohlhammer. 1986c pp. 7|-3. M. Casey. ‘L se of the Term -a <ki™(k) in the 
Aramaic Translalions of the Hebrew Bible' 

151. I. II. Marshall. The "Son of Man" Sayings in the Light of Linguisiic Study ', in T. F.. 
Schmidt and M. Silva leds). To Tell the Mystery. Essays em Vn» Testament Esehatology in Honor of 
It. H. Gundry (JSNTSup 100. Sheffield. JSOT Press. 1994). pp. 72-94 (841. 
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then commented that in my v iew 'the general reference was misunderstood as a title 
referring to Daniel 7.13'. Then, classifying me together with Lindars. Bauckham and 
Fuller, he declares. ‘They hav c to assume that the Aramaic has been mistranslated.' MiI 
We have seen w hat a serious problem the w hole question of translation of this idiom 
and the shift from an Aramaic term to a Greek Christolocical title posed for all the 
earlier scholarship. We have also seen that I took a different view, and especially 
that, in a 1995 article listed in Burkcll's bibliography. I used insights from col leagues 
working in Translation Studies and on the LXX to propose a new understanding of 
the translation process. Burkett has assumed that I must nonetheless believe what 
dead professors had written long ago. I hope this book will be read with more care, 
and that it will be assessed in its own right. 

Other attempts have been made to approach this problem from u linguistic 
peispective. The most notable is that of Kearns.In the first of several exceptionally 
learned volumes devoted to this problem. Kearns argued that ma is a four-letter 
word derived from Ugaritic.' 4 This is not a probable derivation, in the lirst place 
because ull the earliest examples of this term arc of the form tf(i)JX '2. The form 
tfra is first found in relatively late sources which drop the prosthetic K from other 
words loo. Accordingly, it cannot reasonably be regarded as the earliest form. 
Secondly, even if the usually accepted ety mology of (K|c*yx> as a combination 
of two words, na ‘son 1 and mean) *nun\ wen- shown to Ik secondary, the cflccl 
of the usual etymology would still be decisive. Kcarm agrees that (x»CJ(x> ■a was 
understood as u combination of these two separate words in the Aramaic of our 
period. This etymology must therefore he taken into account in interpreting Aramaic 
texts from any environment whore such an etymology was perceptible. 

Kearns also argues that “ru had several ‘Bcdcutungcn'. including for example 
vassal, citi/en. smallholder, and Lord (lien). " This view involves confusion 

152. II ihiftcn. The SonofMan Debate. A History and Erahulkm(MSSti'lS 107.Cambridge 
CUP. I *>991. pp. 90.93. 

153. k Kama, lhfrg H :ut Chnsioiogie. \bl. t. Morpholopsihe mi Samktogbch* 
Sludie :ur Vorgesihnhle ernes thnsloloeistken Hoheiistitels (Tubingen Mohr (Sicbcck). I97X). 
\bl. 2. Oherhefcnmgsgesehnhtlkhe un.1 iezeptkmsgtithtehdkhe Sludie :ur Vorgesehichtc fines 
christologischen HoheiUtilels (Tubingen Mohr (Siebeik). 19X0). Wl 3. Rdigionsgeschichllh he 
wut Tnidilionsgeschiehllkhe Studie :ar \orgesduchte ernes dtnskdogischen Hoheiistitels 
(Tubingen Mohr (SicbcckI. 1982). Das TtadOionsgefuge am den Menschensohn. Jrspriinglither 
Gehuli und dltesle Yrrmdenmg in UtehristaOnm (Tubingen Mohr (Sicbcck). 1986): Die 
Enlchrislologisierwig des Mensthensohnes. The Ubetlrapsng des TradiUonsgefuges n/tr den 
Mensthensohn auf Jesus (Tubingen. Mohr iSehcvki. 1988). Mutnafkmgen :ur Chnsioiogie. Pari 
I. Per gfMaltsam .erf otete und noth den Tod \etherrlukte Gercchte (Tubingen Guldc-Diuek 
Gmbh. 2002). Pan 2. O uiot rou ovOptotrou (As hoheimituLues Wortgcbildc (Tubingen: Guide- 
Dr uck Gmbh. 2003). Pari 3. Die Epiphanie des Menschensohnes tn der Well: Die transzendenl- 
eschaloiogische Epiphanie des Menschensohnes (Tubingen. Guide-Drink Gmbh. 2003): Pari 4. 
O tvpiot ah Hoheilstitel (Tubingen. Guide-Druek Gmbh. 2004). Pan 5 Der Atlhcrr und die 
Uhrighleibenden (Tubingen. Gulde-Druck Gmbh. 20041. 

154. Kearns. Morphologist he und Semasiologisthe Sludie. pp. 9-88: and for further 
development, csp. O uio: rev avOptarmvals hoheitst/tulares Wnrtgebilde. 

155. See especially Kearns. MorpMogiscke und Semaskslogischr Sludie. pp. 98 182. O 
•xtpio: als Hoheilstitel. pp. 2-9. 
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between meaning and reference. In all the texts cited by Kearns. (s)~:(s) 13 makes 
sense meaning ‘man*, though it does refer to vassals, smallholders and all sorts of 
other people. It is a result of this confusion that the number of proposed meanings 
is too great for the expression to function without additional qualification. Some 

passages also do not make very good sense when interpreted in this way. This may 
be illustrated from IQapGen. XXI. 13. *' Kearns finds this passage problematical 
because lie proposes that ™:x 13 here should mean “smallholder’ rather than 
‘man’. 1 '’ God’s promise to Abraham, whose seed is to be like the dust of the earth 
which no man can number, is given in Hebrew at Gen. 13.16. where the word for 
‘man’ is z~n. The author of the Genesis Apocryphon represented C'X with tfUX 13. a 
fact which shows clearly that <x>r:<x» “3 was already a normal term for ‘man’. Hut 
for Kearns, the author has to be supposed to have God declaring that Abraham’s 
seed will be like the dust of the earth which no smallholder can number. Kearns 
does not explain why the hyperbole ‘no man can number' should be rendered so 
peculiarly ‘no smallholder can number’, when r:x and were readily available to 
the midroshic author 

Kearns also constructs a number of traditions, most of which are no more 
convincing than the Son of Man Concept and the Primordial Man. These include, 
for example, the tradition of the reluming Elijah, from which Kearns derives utTO 
Tpci*. nptpcK. in the Markan passion predictions.'" At least in this case there was 
.1 tradition of Elijah’s return, utilized b> Jesus at Mk 'MI-13 and Ml 11.13-14 
This did not however contain ptro Tpti«. nutpo< . which Kearns draw s from very 
late sources such as the Gospel of Nicodcmus and Lactantius. For the clouds of 
heaven. Kearns goes right back to the formula riJ> rpt from the cultic-mythic 
Hadadtradition."* Kearns suggests that Hadad might have been translated into 
western Aramaic as 3313 rather than “72. He takes *27. quoted from Dan. 7.13 but 
described as the vehicle of the Lord of the World l Weltenherr) in the apokalyptic 
TradiHonsgejlige, as the equivalent of rpt.- 1 The problem with all arguments 
of this type is that they construct from diverse primary sources extant centuries 
apart discrete traditions which are suppposed to have been available to Jesus and 
the Gospel writers. The strength of Kearns* belief in the traditions which he lias 
constructed is especially well illustrated b> his suggestion that Mk 13.26 is not 
dependent on Dan. *M3. but rather on Kearns* tradition. * : 

156. Sec pp. 61 2 below 
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Kearns also suffers from some of the standard faults of traditional German 
iiherlieferungsgeschichle and reJaktionsttesehichte. For example, referring back to 
the work of Colpc. he supposes that the original saying behind Mk 10.45 had an 
implicit or explicit first person pronoun which was replaced with ;77i2 during the 
history of its development. This is as arbitrary as Colpe's work on this verse. 1 "' 

For all these reasons. Kearns’ attempt to solve this problem should not be 
accepted. 

Throughout this penod. traditional approaches also continued to be reworked 
and presented afresh. Perhaps the outstanding attempt to argue again for the crucial 
influence of Dan. 7.13 was that of Otto Bet/. * 1 Bet/ begins with a description of 
Son of man sayings as 'Itobeitssagen. die auf eine einziganige Vollmacht weisen’, 
and he argues that ’deutete Jesus mil der Selbstbe/eichnung "der Menschensohn" 
seine besondcre. singulurc. Sending und Vollmacht an\ ,M This tits in with Betz's 
convictions about the meaning of Son of man sayings in the Gospels, but it is very 
difficult to reconcile w ith the usage of the Aramaic (cnndDraxpa. Bct/’s discussion 
of Aramaic source material is very meagre. The bulk of the book is devoted to 
discussion of the influence of Dan. 7.13-14 and some other Old Testament passuges 
on Son of man sayings attributed to Jesus, w ith a linal chapter on aspects of the 
teaching of St Paul. Betz presents his tiiul conclusions about Jesus in a postscript: 

Jesus hat den fomulcn BcgrilT VIcmchaUtalkhc*. Stenv.-tKn-.An' in Dan 7.13 inlutllich 
nahcrhcstimml. Hrutdics. indent cnhnrn* jndcrcnSbrUcIhmfcnausSihnnwtincn verhund. 
die (Ur seine Zcilgcnosscn wuhtrg warm. so nut da Meurascrwanung <(*cn 41.10; 2. Sam 
7.12-14; IN 110.11 und mildemtiottcvknceht lJc»42. 43. S3|odcf mil Ps 103 Aus nolchtiT 
Zusammcnschau cc^ab sich cuk Art IhemtanwciMin; fur hclfcndes Haadcln. Dabci wurdc 
die Vollmacht do Menschensohns. tender I>an 7.14 sprxht. /u enter Bcvollmichtigung fUr 
den Gcsjndlcn Gottcs umgcwandch. der chc llcilipcn Goitcv. das W«lk dcs Ncucn Bundcs. 
berotl und sammclt und die hclfcnde Gcrrchtigkcit dcs Gotlcucichcs aufrichtct."'' 

With regard lo its content. Jesus ascertained the formal concept. ‘One like a Son of man. Son 
of man’ in Dan. 7.13. He did this. while he tombrned it with oilier concepts front scriptural 
passages which were important for h»s contemporaries, so with the Mcssianie expectation 
(Gen. 49.10. 2 Sam 7.12-14; P» 110.1) and with the Servant of God (Isa 42. 43; 53) or 
with Ps. 103. from such a combination came a sort of service insUuction for helpful use. 
Thereby the power of the Son of nun. of whom Dan 7.14 speaks, w as tiansformcd into an 
empowerment for the One Sent of God. who calls and gathers the Holy Ones of God, the 
people of the New Covenant, and sets up the vuccoonnp righteousness of the kingdom of 
God. 


Thisapproach in methodologically unsound. In the first place, as well as failing tooffer 
proper discussion of the Aramaic term (KjTafX) "2. which was already well known 
to be an ordinary term for ‘man’. Betz never deals with Aramaic reconstructions of 

163. Kearns. EnlchristoJozisierunf. p. 74. p. 36above. 

164. W. (irinun and O. Betz. Jesus und das Danielbnch (2 vols. Frankfurt am Main: Lang. 
19K5). Vol. 2.0. Bet/. Die Mrnsth*nsohn*orte Jen und die Zukunftseneartunf dcs Paulus I Daniel 
7.13-14 >. 
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166. Bet/. Menschensohmeorte Jesu . p. 175. 
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sayings of Jesus. This means that he never discusses the general level of meaning 
of authentic sayings of Jesus, the main point which cannot he reconciled with his 
convictions that the term simply refers to Jesus ( Sellntbezeichnung ). and that all the 
sayings are sayings of majesty t Hoheitsaussagen »which point to a unique power. 

Secondly. Betz's arguments for the use of scriptural texts proceed by weak 
connections and loose associative links. For example, at the beginning of his 
discussion. Bet/ considers Mk 2.10. lie asserts: 

Demi gcculc die groilc Yollituchl. die Je»u> m den .Nlcnvcheiwotuiu oitcn hckundei. iui ilucn 
biblischen Bc/ugspunkt in dcr von Darnel gcsduutrn EinscUnng dcs Mcmchcnsohns in die 
Wflrde de» Endaciikdaigs. 1 * 7 

For exactly the massive power, which Jesus hears witness lo in the Son of man sayings, 
has its biblical reference point in the placement of the Son of man into the majesty of the 
eschatological king pictured by Daniel. 

Yet. apart from the question as to what an Aramaic reconstruction of Mk 2.10 might 
mean. Dan. 7.13-14 cannot be seen as a reasonable source of it for three reasons. 
Firstly, there are too few connecting links, a fact obscured by Betz's failure to discuss 
the Aramaic term (X)r:txi " as an ordinary term fin ‘man*. Tins omission makes 
the use of Mx 13 appear to be a much stronger connection Ilian it is. Secondly, the 
man-like ligure of Dan 7.13. and Saints of the Most High symbolized by him. were 
not given the power to forgive sins or any thing of that kind. Thirdly, there is no sign 
in the New Testament that anyone placed the fulfilment of Dan. 7.13-14 at the lime 
of Jesus'earthly life, whereas there is very clear evidence that it was interpreted of 
his parousia. as most obviously at Mk 13.2r» Ml. 26.64 Lk. 21.27. Mk 14.62/ZMt. 
26.64 I had moreover already nude these points, in a discussion lo which Betz 
makes no reference."" 

Finally, even the brief summary which I quote above contains items notoriously 
absent from the teaching of Jesus. These include the Serv ant of God. the people of 
the New Covenant, and the association between the Son of man and the kingdom of 
God. These things are however very important to German Lutheran academics, and 
that locates Betz's book where it belongs. It distorts the ev idence from beginning to 
end in the service of the social subgroup of which Bet/ is a member. After the work 
of Vermes and myself which had already been published, this shows a degree of 
blindness to evidence and argument which the Dan. 7.13 hypothesis had not needed 
in earlier times. 

Despite the criticisms of the Son of Man Concept, it did not die out. For example, 
in 1984 kiimmcl continued lo base it primarily on the Similitudes of Enoch."" He 
dealt with this difficult text entirely in German, lie added some discussion of Dan. 
7.13 and 4 Ezra 13. together with Sib. Or. V.414-6 and a saying of R. Aqiba at 
bT Hag 14a. Despite the ample citation of secondary literature in his footnotes. 
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Kiimmel's brief comments on lliosc who disagreed with him consist of authoritative 
contradiction rather than genuine engagement. 

As recently as 2001. U. B. Muller took the existence of the Menschensohnbe griff. 
or Menschensohnvontellmg for granted. '■ Seeing that “der fruhjudische 
Menschenxohn' (p.4) does not come with the clouds of heaven, as indeed the Son 
of man figure in the Similitudes of Enoch does not. he devoted a w hole article to 
arguing that the Menschensohn was secondary to early Christian expectation of 
the second coming of Jesus, as this is found in maranatha (I Cor. 16.22) and 
elsewhere. He also cited Dan. 7 for 'das Shchwort Menschensohn’. I? " He still has 
Lk. !2.8f. distinguish between 'dem Ich Jesus im Vordersat/ und Menschensohn 
im Nachsat/V 7 ’ Muller's footnotes ate full of references to German secondary 
literature, but there is no mention of Vermes. Lindars or myself, or indeed of anyone 
else who does not agree with his presuppositions. This illustrates the regrettable 
insularity which is increasingly affecting German scholarship. 

There were however two changes to the Son of Man Concept among scholars 
more affected by criticisms of it. One was the demise of the Primordial Man. as I 
have noted it in the work of Mowinckel and Borsch. 1 " As J. J. Collins put it in 1992. 
‘The notion that the Son of Man was a variant of a w idespread myth of the Primordial 
Man has been laid to rest with no regrets.''”* The second change was tin* effective 
replacement of the Son of Man Concept w ith \ lews about the messianic overtones 
of -2 "2. These views were generally connected with messianic interpretation of 
Ufa* 722 in Don. 7.13. but some scholars brought forward a considerable variety of 
other passages in support of this kind of view. Collins himself concluded that there 
were ‘common assumptions about the interpretation of Daniel 7 m lirst century 
Judaism...*, so that anyone ‘who spoke of one in human form riding on the clouds, 
or appearing with an Ancient of Days, or in any terms reminiscent of Daniel 7. would 
evoke a ligure with distinct traits which go beyond what was explicit in the text of 
Daniel’s vision.' 1 " This conclusion was based on his discussion of the three major 
texts previously used to form the Son of Man Concept. Daniel 7. the Similitudes of 
Enoch, and 4 Ezra 13. In j revised version of this essay, published in 1995. he also 
offered some discussion of 4Q246 and three passages of Sib Or. V. and concluded 
that ‘“Davidic Messiah” and “Son of Man** were not mutually exclusive concepts. 
Each involves a cluster of motifs, which could be made to overlap’. 1 '" 

In the light of some change in what was being looked for. more and more passages 
could be considered as supporting this kind of view . The most extensiv e survey was 


170. U B. Mutter. Pamsic und Mcnehcnsolui'. ZVW92 (20011, pp. 1-19. 
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ihal ofllorbury in 1985. In an article entitled 'The Messianic Associations of “The 
Son of Man'", Ilorburv brought forward passages including for example Tg. Ps. 
80.18, where 13 is used w ith reference to WTBfa ter:, and Ezekiel the Tragedian, 
where Moses sits on a throne in heaven, and I lorburv suggested that Ezekiel’s 
presentation was in part formed by Dan. 7.' : There are two problems with this kind 
of view. One is that it is difficult to see how the mundane use of the Aramaic tenn 
(K)t71(K) i: can be reconciled w ith such views except where the context makes clear 
a reference to Dan. 7.13. The second is that the exegesis of many of the passages 
brought forwaid does not seem to me to be convincing. Two such passages are 
discussed in Chapter 3. 1 '’ 

A much older traditional approach which supposed that 6 uicx. tou bv6piorrou 
referred to Jesus as ‘son of Adam’ has continued to lind the occasional adherent. 
There were two notable ones during this period. Cortes and Ciatli in 1968, and Marcus 
as recently as 2003. ' ,M In discussing the patristic view that 6 uicx. tou bwOptorrou 
referred to Jesus as son of Adam. I noted that the fathers were simply not aware of 
the normal usage of the Aramaic ixiruxi '= Both Cortes and Gatti and Marcus 
set aside our knowledge of the use of this term, which was unsatisfactory in 1968, 
and almost beyond belief in 2003. when we know so much more about it. They 
each make a number of other moves which the Fathers did not make, and which are 
contrary to results agreed in this and other fields of study on the basis of a massiv e 
amount of evidence put together over a period of years w ith careful argument. For 
example, both of them stress the second article, tou. as if it should mean that Jesus 
was the son of a particular man. In so doing, they do mil lake propel account of the 
generic use of this article, and ignore the problem of interference w hich is important 
for understanding bilinguals and doubly so in understanding the work of bilinguals 
as translators. They both also prefer to suppose that 6 uicx. tou ovOpcorrou must 
somehow mean exactly what Jesus viid. This was culpable in 1968 when we had 
significant knowledge of interference and shifts in meaning which take place during 
the translation process. In 2003. Marcus had to cast aside all the knowledge of these 
matters achiev ed by our colleagues in the fields of bilingualism, translation studies 
and the study of the LXX. even though he lud access to work in which I had pointed 
out what these results are and what they might signify for this problem. We must 
conclude that the continued presentation of this proposal is regrettable, and can only 
be understood as attempted continuation of ancient tradition. 
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5. Conclusions 

The history of scholarship show s abundantly how and why the solution to this 
problem has been so excruciatingly difficult to find. Two problems have been so 
colossal that we are only now beginning to recover from them. 

One massive problem has been the influence of existing traditions. The notion 
that 6 uitx. too dvflpcjnou is derived from Dan. 7.13 is as old as Teilulhan. Every 
serious scholar who has espoused this view has made reference to some of their 
predecessors. Nor only is this view traditional in itself, but Dan. 7.13 is part of 
scripture, and thus pan of the traditional sacred text of the traditional religion to which 
these scholars have belonged. Moreover, some New Testament texts which use the 
term 6 uicx. tou dvOpcotrou genuinely do nuke use of Dan. 7.13 (most obviously 
Mk 13.26. Ml. 26 64..Lk. 21.27; Ml 14.62 Ml. 26.64). so the use of Dan. 7.13 as the 
apparent origin of 6 u'ux. tou dvOpcoirou is also pan of the traditional sacred text of 
the traditional religion to which these scholars have belonged. Moreover, messianic 
interpretation of Dan. 7.13 fits very well into Christian messianic interpretation of 
many passages of the Old Testament. It is that massive weight of tradition which has 
been so difficult to overcome. 

Similar comments apply to the interpretation of 6 uicx. tou dvOptonou as ‘son 
of Adam'. Though levs common in the modem period than reference to Dan. 7.13, 
this was also originally a patristic view, and this tradition has been of obvious 
importance in its recent emergence. It originated with western Fathers who did not 
know about the Aramaic (KCJfK) “3. Of late, however, it has become increasingly 
reliant on refusing to know about recent advances in knowledge about (K)-*3(K) 13 
and numerous other things. Here again we can sec the importance of its being an 
old tradition The material about Adam used in this view is also part of theological 
tradition, and the theological tradition can be seen already in Paul's v iew of Christ as 
the second Adam These general traditions jKhjI Adam have been just as important 
as the more specific ones about the interpretation of o uux. tou dvOpidnou. Here 
too the interpretation can be seen as part of ancient tradition which goes back 
ultimately to scripture. This massive weight of tradition helps to explain why so 
implausible a view is still with us. 

A more modem and academic tradition is the Son of Man Concept. This began in 
the nineteenth century, when the traditional Christian interpretation of o uicx; tou 
dvOpcoirou was important in the first attempts to understand the terms for ‘son of 
man' in the difficult Ge'ez text of the newly discovered Similitudes of Enoch. This 
concept was further developed and carried forward during the twentieth century. 
It was read into Dan. 7.13. which we have already seen to have been scriptural, 
and thus part of the traditional sacred text of the traditional religion to which most 
scholars have belonged. It was found primarily in these two texts and in 4 Ezra 
13. Both the Similitudes of Enoch and 4 Ezra were in some people's Bibles, and 
they both became part of the sort of informal canon of works seen fit for detailed 
study by Christian academics. They usually studied them within the traditions of 
their own languages, leaving study in their extant languages, and translation into 
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English. German and ocher languages, to a small number of traditional specialists 
who were considered safe to repeat. In the early to mid-twentieth century, the Son 
of Man Concept was amplified with the Primordial Man concept. This involved the 
use of sources which belonged to the traditions of religious studies rather than New 
Testament studies, so this is probably why it died out. One would like to believe that 
it died out because of the criticisms made of it as a modem construct, but that should 
have led to the demise of the Son of Man Concept itself, w hereas this has continued 
to the present day. especially in Germany. 

The second massive problem which lias made the Son of nun problem difficult to 
solve has been scholarly ignorance, especially of Aramaic and of bilingualism and 
translation studies. 1 have observed the lack of knowledge of (K)tf3(K) -Q among the 
western Fathers, and how it was not seen as a Christological title aiming the Syriac 
Fathers, because 6 uior. too avfyxoirou was translated into Syriac with KtfJKT na 
and other terms which did function as a Christological title. When serious study 
of the Semitic background to 6 u’kx tou at/0pconou got under way with scholars 
such us Grotius, and<X)CXK)-0 with Bollcn. scholarly ignorance was still so serious 
that a proper presentation of all the relevant evidence was not remotely possible. 
Nor did either of them understand the translation process. This greatly helped the 
comments of scholars who came in from a more traditional perspective to seem 
entirely reasonable. Even after Meyer and Liet/mann increased our knowledge of 
Aramaic and of how to use it. our knowledge of (K)r^K) 'a was still insufficient 
to lead to a solution of this problem. Nor did any scholar fully understand the 
translation process. This led to Aramaic evidence continuing to he ignored, not only 
by conservative scholars who preferred a traditional solution to this problem, hut 
also by radical critics. Of particular importance was the misinterpretation of Lk. 

1 2.X as distinguishing between Jesus and the Son of man. This led many scholars 
to argue that any saying in which 6 ui<x too dvQpcorrou clearly is Jesus cannot be 
authentic. 

The seminal paper of Vermes, published in 1967. was important m starting a new 
phase of research with new evidence of the interpretation and usage of (KftStyK) ta. 
In itself, however, it did not offer an altogether correct understanding of the usage of 
(K)-ax) "2. nor did Vermes or anyone else fully understand the translation process. 
In the succeeding years. I nude a number of contributions which sought to bring to 
hear on this problem evidence drawn from more Aramaic sources, and the results 
of the work of our colleagues in other fields, especially linguistics, bilingualism 
and translation studies. Thus I have gradually sought to undermine the deleterious 
effects of scholarly ignorance on our understanding of this problem. Criticisms of 
my work have all suffered from the first major problem, scholarly membership of 
existing traditions. Accordingly, this book is intended to be a decisive contribution to 
the solution of the Son of man problem. I propose to bring all available and relevant 
knowledge to bear on this problem, regardless of the field of study from which 
significant insights can be gained. In this way. I propose to undermine attempted 
solutions which are essentially the continuation of old traditions, and to present a 
proof that my solution is correct. 



Chapter Two 

The Use oh the Aramaic Term (N)r:(s) "a 


The main purpose of this chapter is to survey the idiomatic use of the Aramaic 
term (K)3‘:(H) '2. This lavs the foundations for arguing in Chs 4 10 that this is the 
idiom which was used bv the historical Jesus in those Son of man sayings which 
he actually spoke and which have survived in Greek translation in the synoptic 
Gospels. For this puqx.se I use Aramaic of dilTcfCnt dates and dialects, because 
hardly any first century Galilean Aramaic has survived. This is legitimate because 
Aramaic was such a stable language, the vocabulary and syntax of which changed 
relatively slowly over a period of many centuries. I therefore begin by illustrating 
this. 


/. The Stability of the Aramaic language 

Aramaic was a particularly stable language after it was spread in standard form by 
the Persian bureaucracy. Even before this, it had features which arc found later in 
the Talmuds and in Jewish midrashim. For example, the Scfirc inscriptions, three 
sides set up c. 750 BCE. contain words still found more than a millennium later 
in Talmud and midrash, including W. ‘father'. 7*3. ‘between*. tax ‘man*. 01(K), 
'blood', and nn. ‘to be’. Linguistic features in use for more than a millennium 
include the construct state. The term (xgr:(x) -2 belongs here, for it occurs already 
at Sc fire 111.16 and it was still in use centuries later. 

Such ev idcnce reflects the fact that Aramaic w as the lingua franca of the Assyrian 
empire as early as the eighth century BCE. especially in the provinces 'Beyond 
the River’. It superseded Akkadian as the main language of communication even 
internally during the period of the Babylonian empire, when many Jews were exiled 
to Babylon. Aramaic was also the lingua franca of the whole Persian empire. This 
is the cultural background of the replacement of Hebrew by Aramaic as the normal 
language of communication between Jewish people. By the time of Jesus. Aramaic 
had for a long time been the lingua franca of Jew ish people in Israel and round the 
fertile crescent to Babylon. 


I. On the emergence of distinctive Aramaic femmes, and standardisation through Official 
Aramaic, sec especially J. Iloehneigard. ‘Whit is Aramaic?'. Aram 711995). pp. 261-82. 
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This situation continued for centuries. This is reflected in the fact that many 
words found at Qumran before the time of Jesus were still in use in the Talmuds and 
in rather late Jewish midrashim. As well as those already mentioned, such words 
include 'i't. ’seed’. *' 2 n. 'companion', ttt. ‘to cover*, jrr*. *to know', and 72. ‘all. 
every*. Syntactic features common for centuries include the narrative use of the 
participle. The term (X)02(X) 73 belongs here too. for it occurs at Quintan in both 
singular and plural, and it is quite normal in more extensive documents of later date. 
Similarly, many words found in the Qumran texts are attested abundantly centuries 
later in Syriac. As well as those already mentioned, these include X7. ‘not’. 170. 
‘king’, ‘JOJ ‘to fall’. 1'0. end’, and **7V. ‘enter*. The placement of a suffix on a noun 
before tine particle 7 or '7. ‘of. followed by the noun anticipated by the suffix, is 
also found at Qumran and common in S> riac. The term (K)~2(K) "2 belongs here too. 
for it occurs at Qumran in both singular and plural, and it is quite normal in more 
extensive Syriac documents of later date, just a> in later Jewish sources. 

As far as the dev elopment of Aramaic is concerned, the importance of the Qumran 
discoveries is to make this stable situation clearer. This also means that, as far as it 
goes. Qumran Aramaic can safely he used in the reconstruction of say ings of Jesus. 
It does not however go far enough, for the IVad Sea scrolls do not contain enough 
Aramaic to foim a language. If therefore we confine ourselves to them, we do not 
have enough Aramaic to reconstruct the whole language of anyone. Accordingly, 
we must make careful use of later Aramaic sources too. I illustrate this with some 
examples from the synoptic Gospels 

At Mk 5.41. we have Jesus’ words in the original Aramaic transliterated into 
Greek letters, and translated into Greek: 

TaXi8a coup, o icmr irtOrpunwvourvov To.opaoiov. oo Xiyto. iyiipr. 

The first word. xn*73. is properly attested both in later Jew ish Aramaic and in Syriac. 
It is in the emphatic state because it is a form of jddress. ovcrlitcrally translated 
with the Greek definite article. Would anyone seriously suggest that Jesus did not 
say this because XT*7B is not found in the Dead Sea scrolls or in earlier Aramaic? 
One hopes not: it is straightforward evidence that Jesus* speech included words not 
found in earlier Aramaic because there is so little earlier Aramaic extant. The words 
ooi Xtyto are simply exploitative. The next interesting point is the form kouu. The 
vcib 31“ is w idely attested both before and after the time of Jesus. Its 2.f.sg.imp. is 
written (e.g. Dan. 7.5). to which some MSS of this verse hav e corrected it. There 
is however ample evidence that final vowels after the tone syllable, including this 
one. were quiescent in Syriac and in Christian Palestinian Aramaic, though they are 
written down in standard texts and textbooks.' This is accordingly straightforward 
evidence that Jesus' idiolect, and therefore surely his Galilean dialect, had this 
particular isogloss in common w ith these later dialects. 

2. Ih. Ndldcke. Compendious Syriac Grammar (nans. J. A. Crichton: London: Williams & 
Norgaic. 1904). pp. 35-6.103-4. F. Schuhhcss. Grammalik des ckrisdick-patdslinischen Aramdisch 
(Tubingen: J. C. B Mohr (Paul Siebcckk I924 l pp. 16. 62. 
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Al Mk 7.34. another of Jesus' words is transliterated and translated: 

E$<^ifla, o tarn/, AiovoiX^HTi. 

I lere the form Eip<p<ilki caused scholars much trouble, and before we learnt from 
the Dead Sea scrolls how much Hebrew influenced the Aramaic of our period, it 
was frequently suggested that this form was Hebrew, not Aramaic. More recently. 
Wilcox has shown that the n of the 2 m.sg.imp.lthpe’el of nno has been assimilated 
to the following C. just as in the later source Vat.Ebr.440 of Gen. 49.1.' It follows 
that Jesus' Galilean dialect had this feature in common with some later Jewish 
Aramaic. 

An important loanword not found in the scrolls or in earlier Aramaic is <Jx>pioaioi. 
representing or rms. It is absent from early sources because there were no 
Pharisees before the second century BCE It is absent from a few Dead Sea scrolls 
for the same reason and from the others for two different reasons. Many of the 
scrolls do not concern such sectarian matters, and Hebrew ones w hich do call them 
by the polemical term r'D-m This is another important word which requires 
us to study later source material, including in this case Josephus, who also uses it as 
a loanword. 

The Greek text of the Gospels also shows interference from Aramaic found only in 
later sources. For example, at l.k 14. IK the expression otto pior. is not satisfactory 
Greek. It is a literal translation of the idiomatic Syriac expression Kin io. which 
means ‘all at once*, and which is found also in Christian Palestian Aramaic. We 
must infer that Kin *3 was in use in the Aramaic of our period. 3 4 In some cases, a word 
which Jesus must have used occurs in earlier Aramaic sources, but is only found 
in later sources with a metaphorical meaning required by a Gospel passage. For 
example, at Mk 14.21 urrayn is used with reference to Jesus' forthcoming death. 
The Greek word urrbyco was not a normal term for dying, whereas the equivalent 
Aramaic 7 ;k was used with this reference. There are plenty of examples of this in 
later Jewish Aramaic (including passage 27 below j. and in Syriac, and the word 
itself occurs in earlier sources with the mundane meaning ‘go’. We must infer that 
this word was already used as a metaphor for death in first century Galilee.’ 

Finally, some words are standard but rare because they refer to things which are 
not normally discussed in extant texts. These words include KTH. ‘mint*, Wtatf, ‘dill’. 
Ki3“. ‘rue’. Wtaa. ‘cummin*, which we need in order to understand the Aramaic 
background of ML 23.23 Lk. 11.42. In each case, the w ord ought not to be in doubt, 
because there is only one Aramaic word extant. None of them occurs at anything 
like the right period because sources such as the Dead Sea scrolls do not contain any 
discussions of herbs.~ 

3. M. Wilcox. Scmitisms in the Sew TenanenT. ANRW 11.25.2 (I9S4). pp. 978-1029 
<998-9). 

4. See further Casey. .-Aramaic Soanes efMark's Gospel, pp. 42 3.53 -4. 

See further Casey. Aramaic Soanes of Marks Gospel, pp. 233-6. 

See further Casey. Aramaic Approach toQ.pp 57. 72-3. 


5. 

6 . 
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Although the term (X)~(X) T3 is attested in earlier Aramaic, its frequency belongs 
with this class of evidence. O uio; tou avOpconou occurs no less than 14 times in 
Mark, and 8 times in Q: there are 69 occurrences in the synoptic Gospels as a whole, 
and when all parallels are discounted, this still leaves no less tlian 38 independent 
sayings. It follows that (XirKX) "Q was as normal in first century Galilean Aramaic 
as it is in later Jewish sources and in Syriac. It also follows from the stability of 
the Aramaic language that w e are perfectly entitled to use later sources to help us 
understand how it was used. 


2. Generic an,I Optional Use of the Emphatic Stale 

Like all Aramaic nouns, (X)r:<X) '2 may be used in the emphatic or definite or 
determined stale. X©#X) "2. or it may be in the absolute or indefinite state. r«X) *0. 
To some extent tins is related to dialect. In Syriac, and in some late texts in Jewish 
Aramaic, the difference between the states broke down. This breakdown took the 
form of increased use of the emphatic state, so that in Syriac this is the normal form 
of the noun. Equally, in generic and some other uses, optional use of either state is 
found throughout the whole Aramaic corpus down to the time of Jesus, and in some 
later documents in Jewish Aramaic too Tins is cential to the use of (X|2"(K| "2. 
because it is a generic term in all its uses, including the particular idiomatic use of it 
employed by the historical Jesus. We must therefore consider next the optional use 
of the emphatic state in generic expressions, as well as with some unique items such 
as the heavens and the earth, w here also the meaning cannot be affected by which 
state of the noun is employed 

Some variation is found even before the Persian period.' For example, in a letter 
of 605 BCE. we find XpUO for 'heaven and earth' in line 2: one line later, 
however. is used for 'heaven' This shows the emphatic slate already in use for 
the earth, and optional for the heavens. Among abundant examples of the generic 
use of the emphatic state from before the tunc of Jesus, w e find m the proverbs of 
Ahiqar X-IOint s^7 for ‘grain and wheat', xrr' for a genencally wicked person, 
and terry for a genetically rich person (Ahiqar lines 129. 171. 207). Likewise, in 
biblical Aramaic the vessels of the house of God were X503" JO.Tr *7. 'of gold and 
silver’ (Ezra 5.14). and before he sent for them. Nebuchadnezzar drank Xtin. 'wine' 
(Dan. 5.1). Similarly at Qumran. we find xr for the sea at I IQTgJob XXX.6. where 
MT (Job 38.8) has the bare 3* x.-~x for the earth at I IQTgJob XXXI.2. where MT 
(Job 38.24) has the bare r~V x~r:. the eagle', at I IQTgJob XXXIII.8. where MT 
(Job 39.27) has the bare ~r:: s::;. 'famine' at IQapGen XIX. 10. which is based on 
Gen. 12.10 where we find the bare art; x*m for a vision at IQapGen XXI.8 : kt? 7S, 
'righteousness' at 4Q542 I i 12; and roan. 'violence* at 4Q Ln' I iv 8 < / En. 9.1). 


7. On the origin of the emphatic stale, or postpositive ankle, see J. Tropper. ‘Die 
llciausbildung ties bestimmten Anikeis un Semitist hen'. JSS 46 (2001k pp. 1-31. with 
bibliography. 
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The emphatic slate was however optional for such expressions. So we find in 
the proverbs of Ahiqar T- for a generic Wing, and p*TS for a gcnerically righteous 
person (lines 107-8. 126). and at the end of the fifth century BCE. 3m and *)03 for 
•gold’ and ‘silver’ (Cowley 30. line 28).’ Similarly in biblical Aramaic, we find 3T7 
and f>33 for ‘gold’ and ‘silver’ (Dan. 2.32). and r.?7S for ‘righteousness’ (Dan. 4.24). 
At Qumran. Noah's vineyard produces "sn (IQapGcn XII.13). and TO3n is used in 
the absolute state for ‘wisdom’ (1 IQTgJob XXX 2. MT Job 38.4 nr3). 

As far as we can tell, usage changed over time, with increasing use of the 
emphatic state. This does not however mean that the emphatic state lost its force in 
all kinds of expression, nor tlul it became necessary even in generic expressions. It 
is especially important that there are documents which hav e similar usages of both 
emphatic and absolute states, some of them in close proximity. This leaves no doubt 
about the optional nature of the use of the emphatic and absolute states in some 
kinds of expression. 

For example, both 3'? and are used for ‘war’, ‘hatlle’. in the opening lines 
of the Aramaic translation of the Bisilun inscription of Darius I; in a letter of 407 
BCE. we find pillars of JC3X. stone’, and gateways of 138 in the very next line 
(Cowley 30. lines 9-10). In biblical Aramaic, we find 3’’ gold', and rru. ‘bron/e’ al 
Dan. 2.32. and «3m and xrr: at Dan 2 38-39. even more strikingly, in Daniel 7 the 
(irsl beast was given W* 33". a human heart (Dan. 7.4). whereas the little horn was 
given eyes nfx TT3. ‘like the eyes of a nun' (Dan. 7.8). Similarly at Qumran we 
find «3‘i*tp3 at IQapGen 11.5 and 33~r3 at IQaptien 11.10. both meaning ‘in truth’: 
Knot. ‘joy*, at 4Q542 I i 3. and rr~ at line 11; C3*r. ’truth’ at 4Q2I2 iv.12 al (/ Err. 
93.10) and KDtfi? at ii.20 (/ En. 91.19). 

In I IQTgJob. we find fTT? rat (I IQTgJob XI.3) lor m a?K (Job 27.13). as 
well as joipT" C3K (I IQTgJob XXV.6) lor n;n 3?K ( Job 34.30). A particular decision 
was required by the translator whenever j one-consonant preposition was attached 
directly to the front of a noun, because in such cases the presence or absence of 
the article is not marked m a consonantal Hebrew text. In a devastating review 
of scholarship on the Hebrew article. Barr showed that the vocalization of the 
MT produced far more occurrences of the article in some texts than their authors 
had written in front of nouns w ithout attached prepositions * It follows that the 
vocalization of the MT is no guide to how our translator understood the text. It is 
accordingly significant thjt there are several cases where he took different decisions 
about the same or similar generic nouns. So we find "33 (I IQTgJob XXVIII.5) 
for 333 (Job 36.27). and x-337 (I IQTgJob XXXI. 3 and 5) for 733"? (Job 38.25) 
and for 73a? (Job 38.28); r?3"7 (I IQTgJob XXX.7) for ?5?7 (Job 38.9) and NTD"!' 
( I IQTgJob XXIX.8) for CTrr" (Job 37.18); ( I IQTgJob XVI.4) for m?3 (Job 

30.15) and xti? (I IQTgJob XHI.6) for r~ (Job 28.25); p*3 (I IQTgJob XVI.4) 
for 373 (Job 30.15) and x*rr? (I IQTgJob III.8) for 37" (Job 20.6). 


8. A. Cow Icy. Aramaic Papyri of the Fifth Century B.C. (Oxford: Clarendon. 1923). 

9. J. Barr. ‘"Ddenninadon’'and the Definite Article in Biblical Hebrew \ JSS 3411989). pp 
307-35 (325-33). 
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All this evidence shows that in generic and some other expressions, the use of 
either state was optional. It is therefore natural to find that <K)“:<s) 13 may be used 
in either state, since it is a generic expression. 


3. The Meaning and Use of 

Being written in Greek for Greek-speaking Christians, the Gospels use 6 uioc TOU 
ovGpconou in sayings of Jesus. There should be no doubt that, in authentic sayings 
of Jesus, this represents his use of IXtTKXi -3. The following reasons should be 

regarded as decisive. Firstly, there are abundant reasons for supposing that Jesus 
spoke Aramaic.'" Secondly, the Greek expression 6 uioc. tou ovGpcanou is not 
normal monoglot Greek, and could be understood as a literal translation of a Semitic 
expression. Thirdly, the Greek ui<x overlaps greatly in semantic area with the 
Aramaic 12 and the I lebrew *2 It is extensively used in the LXX to render 12. in both 
literal and figurative senses, including exprcsMiiis which are not normal monoglot 
Greek, but literal translations (e.g. uiov 6uvoutu». fur rn- 73 . I Sam. 14.52)." 
Fourthly, the Aramaic (xrrilK) overlaps extensively in semantic area with the Greek 
ovOptortc-,. Fifthly, the Hebrew 3 ix 12 . the philological equivalent of the Aramaic 
<x)-:tx) 13 . is normally rendered uic* 6v6pconoo in the LXX. by several different 
translators. Sixthly, the Gospel expression 6 uic*. tou ov0ptonou evidently did not 
cause difficulty in understanding at the tunc. It must therefore represent a normal 
Aramaic expression rather than an unusual one. This requirement is satisfied by 
(X)2?2(X) - 13 . Seventhly, some Gospel sayings (notably Mk 13 26. 14.62) make use of 
Dan. 7.13, where -:x 12 is certainly the under ly ing Aramaic expression. 11 1 therefore 
proceed with the known use of the Aramaic term (xirxxi 

In the first place. (XI^X) 12 was a normal term for 'man'. Examples of this 
include many general statements, such is passage I. 

I IQapGen. XXI.IJ MT re «kn 13.16). 

nezv r*ac *2 ~o rev *t ranx nn tn: nano 

And I will multiply your seed like ihe dusi of Ike earth which 1*0 son of nun can count ... 


10. These have been repeatedly surveyed. See especially J. T. Mai shall. ‘The Aramaic 
Gospel'. The Expositor. 4ih scries. 3| I89lhpp. I -17.109-24.275 91. Meyer. Jesu Mullerspmche. 
csp. pp 35-72. G. H. Batman. Die H vrte Jem. Bd I. Eadeitung und wichtige Bee rifle (Leipzig: 
11 inrich'. 1898). pp. I 72 .idem. The Words of Jesus. I. Introduction and Fundamental Ideas (trans. 
I). M Kay: Edinburgh. T&T Clark. 1902.2nd cdn. 1930k PP I *8: idem. Jesus-Jeschua. Die drei 
Sprachen Jesu 1 Leipzig: HinrictM’schc. 1922). pp 6 25. idem. Jesus-Jcshua. Studies in the Gospels 
(Bans. P. P. Leveriotr Londs'n. SPCK. 1929). pp. 7 -27: J. Icremias. New Testament Theology (trans. 
J. Bowden: London SPC K). pp. 3 29. J. A. Htaaycv. The Languages of Palestine in the First 
Cenrury A D.'. CBQ 12(1970). pp. 501 -31. rev Wandering Aramcan. pp. 29 56. G. Schwarz. Und 
Jesus sprack Untersuchungen air aramdischen Urge stall der Worte Jesu (BWANT I IK VI. 18. 
Slullgarl: Kohlhammer. 1985. 2nd cdn 1987). csp. pp. 5 48: Casey. Aramaic Sources of Mark's 
Gospel, csp. pp. 76-9. 83-8: Casey. Aramaic Approach to Q. pp. 53-6. 

11. See further pp. 256-61 "below 

12. Cascv. Son of Man. Ch. 8. pp. 215-6.242-5 below. 
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Here the fact that ~:k *13 represents the Hebrew ”N must mean that it was felt to 
be especially suitable for a general statement. This would surely not be the case 
if <K>tZ73(K) 13 also brought to mind a resplendent heavenly figure, the Son of Man 
Concept beloved of too much scholarship.'' This passage was written as near to the 
time of Jesus as we can get u ith Aramaic source material. 

Since the term <K>r:<X) 13 was a general term for 'man', it is used in tractates 
about humankind, and in the most general references to the composition of human 
beings and the variety of our life experiences. This is illustrated in passage 2. 

2. Banlaisan. The Book of the Lam of the Ccmntnti . p 559 line* II 14. 

■•"'em -ryre-B -o' t:i ■O’ *-~r ~zt ~-z T~rr ttt icr*3 3’rrr icrrr tmn Keren nra 
Thu is die noiurc of (the win oft nun. itui he Jtuuld be bom and grow up and reach hi. peak 
and reproduce and grow okL while eating and dnnlmg and sleeping and waking, and that 
he should die. 

Passage 2 is the oldest general discussion of humankind extant in Aramaic sources. 
This is the only reason why it is the earliest text in which (K)tft(K) '3 has all the 
most basic human experiences, including death. Ii is not however tme of everyone. 
When it w as written, many children died before they were grown up. some people 
had no children, and relatively few grew old This was not considered relevant to 
this general description of human life. 

Death is such a natural pan of life that the death of the son of man is found in 
Jewish Aramaic sources as soon as they arc sufficiently extensive. Passage 3 is a 
general statement inserted into the story of how llaniiuh ben Dosa was bitten by a 
snake when lie was praying, with tlic result tlut the snake died. I quote MS Leiden 
()r.4720: those texts which transmit r: *Q in the indefinite state do not oiler any 
difference in meaning. 

3. y. Her 5.1/26 (9a). 

.jr-3 k*-: -a k—~ st* irrar nr rr-z rr:* irr- “r kt: *3 ;*kkc*: -or ro: .nr. 13 
When it hues »the (son oft nun. if the icon oft nun reaches lihc) water first the snake dies, 
and if ihe snake reaches (the) water first the Ison oft man dies. 

Since (K)tf3(X) 13 is a nonnal term for 'man', the minimal requirements for its use 
are that human beings are referred to. and that there is a general lev el of meaning. 
We have however already seen that it is not necessary for son of man statements to 
be literally true of all people. This is further illustrated by passage 3. which is false 
and refers only to people who have been bitten by a snake. It is conspicuously not 
true of llaninah ben Dosa. who survived through his prayerful relationship with 
God. not by making a rapid dash for the nearest pond. Passage 4 further illustrates 
the kind of limited references which are quite normal in the use of son of man 
statements: 


13. See further pp. 16-18.22-30 above, pp. 82 115 below 
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4. John of Dalyatha. Letters 49.13. 

nnra? xr:~ noo *-3 me srr~" ~ x:—x kz r nns k.~k r ic~ ire 73 

,z~z~ tt- * k~3~c itsst kki 16 :c in xr:*c -*m 
A I'm this transformation. there tallows another transformation in which fuc clothes the Ison 
ofi man from the sole* of his feet up to ha beam, so ilui when the (son of| man looks ai 
himself he does not see his composite body, but only the fire with which he is clothed 

This is part of an account of an experience of ascetic visionaries, not pari of the 
normal experience of everyone. 

The lertn (sp:(X) is also used in the plural w ilh reference to people in general. 
This is illustrated by passages 5 and 6. 

5. Dan. 2.37-38. 

K-a nrn nrat -2 purr n l ?» —* 2 .t rpi nrprn >cz- urffx n*=r .Tut *r iczrr. Trs ict rj\» 

.k=tt n ,TT>r t rem nat irr*:; -r~rr tt 2 rr rW**|ir 
You. king. km; of king*. to whom the God of heaven has given the kin;d«*n. power, might 
and glory, and tu» gum into your hand the son. of men. Use beasts of the field and the birds 
of the air. wherever they live, and ha. given you power over all of them you are the head 
of gold. 

This is ihe opening of Daniel's interpretation of King Nebuchadnezzar's dream. 
I lerc Kwix 'a is a general term for people, in contrast lo animals and buds. At Ihe 
same lime, ihe statement containing this expression is no! true of everyone, bui 
applies only lo people in the Babylonian empire. This does not mailer, for the four 
kingdom theory forms the general context, within which the statement is perceived 
to be true 

6. I Enoch 22.3. 

x*r:x "2 r(rt: 
the soul |% of all the sent of men 

The context of this small Aramaic fragment is supplied by the Greek and Ethiopic 
versions. This is a place where the souls of all people are kept after their deaths 
until the final judgement. This time x~:x ". 2 . combined with 73. really does refer to 
everyone. It is closely associated with death, one of the major facts of life. 

These two passages exemplify the fact that, given the generic nature of the expression 
(K)tfJ(X) *a it has some overlap in semantic area with its own plural. K.KK) *23, but the 
two forms are by no means interchangeable. 

Naturally, the term (xp3X) 72. being normal in natural Aramaic, was used in 
translation Aramaic as well. This is illustrated in passages 7 and 8. 

7. Pcsh Gen. 8.21: MT mer (twice). 

.”’“2 *3 ~2 XCai ~!Z~i K~S 23 »-“ “33 IC~K“ " 2TTI r C“K K~ K"V! 13K* 
And ihe Lord said in his bean. ‘I wilt never again curse the ground because of (Use miii oO 
nian. for ihe inclination of ((he son oD nun’s hean is evil from his youth.' 

Here xr:x ~2 is used twice for people as a whole, rendering the equally general 
□TX~. 
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8. Tg. Jer. 51 43: MTncp 

“:k " *cr kt’ r> ?: ~ rir k ~ kjhk 

... a land in which no nun lives, and which no son of man passes through. 

Here c*:x '2 is used with the negative x~ to mean no one. a standard usage with so 
general a term for people. It renders its nearest etv urological equivalent in Hebrew. 
27X 73. It is in parallel with the simple TTIX. which translates the Hebrew 3"X. There 
is a massive overlap in semantic area between |X)r:tX) 73 and the simple (x x>. 
In the most straightforward usages, the decision between them is often a matter 
of sociolect or idiolect. Many authors used both. It is all the more striking that the 
idiomatic usage of (X)r:«x» 72 which IS the focus of the next section of this chapter 
has not been recorded with examples of the simple <x>ryx). 

Two examples of rw "O in translation Aramaic, rendering the Hebrew 37X 13. 
have been found in the Job Targum from cave 11 at Qurnran These are presented as 

passages 9 and 10. 

9. I IQTgJob IX.« <MT Job 25.6 sw C >. 

F-.-r:c|r 

I low much leu a modal, a I—ggM. and a »K*> of nun. a *or|m' 

Here, although just enough of the term \ur\ ivcv at the edge of a small fragment, it is 
evident that C2K72 has been used to translate C“X 12 in a very general comparison of 
people to worms, in contrast w ith God It has been written as a single word, as often 
later in both Jewish Aramaic and in Synac 

10. I IQTgJob XXVIJ-3 (MI Job 35.8 rw 3k 

... *va rat *o“ 7*3“ •[... 

Your 'in (alTccls a nun like >o|u. and your righteousness a son of man. 

I lere «:x '3 has been used to translate 3 tk 72 in a very general comment on the effect 
of Job’s behav iour on other hunijn beings. 

The broad range of (xi“ax) ” in natural Aramaic is reflected in tlie different 
Hebrew words which it is used to translate in the Aramaic translations of the Hebrew 
Bible. In addition to CTX 12 as in passages 8-10.1 liave noted it used twice for 27K.7 
in passage 7. and in place of 2~x in the very midrashic passage I. Passages II 15 
further illustrate its ranee. 

11. Tg. Ps. 104.14-15: MT sue. rpx. r*ar 

xirac* 1 «“ ~i~t *z~ ""uuii 102m ic~k ~ ic~ ic: icv-c? 7^* *"'T 27 josr 

«n 737 IC" 1077" KTTZ 71 KTK 
Who increases the grass for ihe caulc. and greens for ihe sets ice of (the son of) man. to biing 
tonh hiead from the earth and wine which gladdens the bean of (the son ol) man. to nuke 
his face shine with oiL and bread satisfies the bean of (the son of) man. 


I lere xr: ~2 is generic in all three examples of the definite slate. As well as rendering 
27N.7 as in passage 7. it renders “X twice. 
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12. Ps-JExod. 31.14. MT—-. 


. — . K'.'V. " l jw 1 1 KTT2 . re 7;~7 "XC 71 

... whoever doc* work on iL lhai (»ociofi nun %ha!l be destroyed from his people. 


I leie the context is working on the Sabbath day. The I lebrew E’en is effectively 
used to mean any person. The translator found KT2 T3 a suitable rendering, because 
it is a general term for any person. The translator naturally also used trail to render 
the I lebrew xvn. The result is no special idiom, but a normal anaphoric use of 
trail, so that tran XTJ ” refers back to the person who works on the Sabbath. The 
next verse makes it clear that he is to be put to death, so this is another of the many 
examples of the association of<x>~«xi ^2 with death, an association which reflects 
the universality of human mortality. 

13. P.-J Lev. 13.24. MT-ra 

... iirt iw*3 wa tr erw r: *a •« 

<)i if a (win oft nun has a licry burn in hi» ikm ... 

II ere the context is one of various kinds of skin disease. The Hebrew text uses lira 
because the symptom is found in the flesh of the body. The translator has preferred 
hi render it w ilh r: 12 because this is a general term for jny person, and thus suitable 
for this completely indelimtc reference. 

14. Tjj. P*. RK.S MT ■». 

ifm rff T-J r; “3 5T1 nn 

I have been like alum oft nun who tu. no uicnpih 

The Hebrew - 2 ; is usually rendered with the Aramaic (Kpi2. because this is the 
same word. In this case, however, the psalmist has made a completely generalized 
comparison of himself to people who are weak to the point of death This comparison 
to anyone of a particular kind, or anyone in a particular situation, explains the 
translator's choice of the very general term “3 to render ~2J. The context slums a 
close, if metaphorical, association with death. 

In v iew of the normal use of(X|rax» -3 both as a general term in natural Aramaic, 
and to render several different terms in Aramaic translations of the Bible, it is natural 
that we should also find it used in those Targums which add pieces to the translation 
of the Hebrew text. This is illustrated by passage 15. 

15. Ncofl. in an insciiion ji Gen M22. 

.#£*77 "Q* J iJtU" "WT *.“2 ***“ KT* 1C""3^ K"U KM | % *T 

This is Joseph, the pious nun who has not 500 c after the impressions of his eyes nor 
after the imaginations of his bean. These arc whai destroy M the son of> man from the 
world. 


Here, following on the description of Joseph, the targumist has added a general 
statement about the effects of certain human faults, and has used xr: because it 
is a normal term for people in general. 
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As a term for human beings, (struts) “3 ma> also be used in the singular for 
a single individual, whether anonvmous. generic or specific. This is illustrated in 
passages 16-19. 


16. v. Demai 2. Il7(22d). 

.”*723 :t -ft tz"z— mot* ion *.v-k — "c m 
A i son oi l man brought a basket of leeks to R Isaac son ofTahlai. 


This is one of ov er 100 stories in the Yerushalmi w hich begin "3 tn. Its point is to 
set up a situation so llut a legal decision can be taken. In this case, a decision has to 
he taken as to whether some produce is liable to be tithed as doubtful produce. It is 
to be considered whether the nature of a given load can lead the matter to be settled, 
on the ground that such a loud of produce would or would not be likely to have been 
produced locally or outside Israel. It matters who the rabbi is. but it d«>es not matter 
who the person bringing the load is It does have to be a person, however, so that u 
decision on his case can be taken. Hence it is appropriate to use a generic term for 
'person' which could nonetheless refer to anyone. 

17.y .Shabh l.7/|0(Jck 

~e-x n- n-n m .Tj'-r* rrs r: "a *;n nr s; sav w 1 mn 13 
Thu* R. Jonathan used lo do When he saw an important l»on of) man entering hi* town, he 
used to vrnd him a gift. 

The general context concerns relationships with Gentiles on the Sabbath, and this 
shifts into this anecdote about R. Jonathan. The result of hi* behaviour is said to be 
that he found favour when a case involving an orphan or a widow came to court. 
Here -J 13 is a generic indefinite expression, and qualified by 3" it refers to any 
important person. 

IH. Nanai. Homily at the Truncation of Enoch and Elijah. line 75 

ih**’ trrsz ®c i K?r2 

lie preserved one (son o0 mm kcuicI) *ith**ut coemption 


Here God has been clearly set up in the preceding context as the subject. The 
explanation of this sentence follows immediately, with Enoch being mentioned by 
name in line 77. The general background is the drastic corruption of most people 
at the time. Accordingly. s“~3 ~ is in the first instance an indefinite generic, to 
indicate that when every one else w as conupt. God preserved one being of the same 
species without corruption. At the same time, the context unfolds a reference to one 
single individual. Enoch. 

19. Nanai. Homily on the Translation of Enoch and Elijah, line 425. 

rr *7 term tt 

Oik* (son oft man. the Messiah, uho is of us. entered it fast... 


The context makes clear that this is Jesus, shortly after his death and resurrection, 
entering the garden of Eden, where Enoch and Elijah already were. I le then went on 
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up lo heaven. There is no problem in the collocation of son of man and Messiah. The 
Aramaic term could be used u> indicate Jesus in the Syriac-speaking church in 
a way dial w as not possible during the ministry of Jesus. This is because of a major 
cultural change. At the time of Jesus the high priest was the most important anointed 
figure, as a king might also be. Mote would therefore be needed than the simple term 
srr;~ to refer to a figure who might be thought of as anointed metaphorically because 
God had appointed hun for an important proplietic task. In the Synac-speaking church 
however, urns’: had become a term for Jesus alone, translating the Greek 6 xptOTOC. 
and there was no other significant anointed figure in view. In these circumstances 
WTSfc could function perfectly as a title, much like 6 XP'OT<X in Greek. This figure 
is referred to as *3TO tr because his humanity was important. This was also much 
less likely to happen during the historic ministry, when Jesus' humanity was taken for 
granted by everyone, and no thought of his di\ inity had yet been entertained. 

In general, therefore. (Xfryxi "*3 was a general term for humankind. It could be 
used for everyone in general, or for a more restricted group of people. It could be used 
in the singular of a single individual person, whether anonymous, generic or Specific. 
Tins fomis the cultural background for the particular idiom central to this hook, 
whereby a speaker might use a general statement containing the term (Xg7t(X) 13 to 
say something about himself, or himself and others, or about whoever was clearly 
from the context, particularly in mind. 


4. The Particular Idiomatic Use of fX/r*.V.V/ 73 

I now present the known examples of this particular idiom. It will be noted that 
(X»®3(K) "3 may he in cither the definite or indefinite state. This is especially clear 
in Jewish Aramaic, where it is due to the more general custom that generic expressions 
might he in either state. The S> rue examples arc howevcr all in the definite state, except 
hi passage 47 wlicic follows ~. Kxausc in Svnac the definite state ".is the normal 
state of the noun The earliest e.xampk* is from k«ng before the time of Jesus. 

20 Scfire 111.14 17. 

po* nw -a ia anas .inter rs id ra -s 32 “ is pc- ita e nets ir urn tas- ir po* p*. 
3 . 11 “ V:k -213* i .13 rs; imi 32f-( “ -1- *itt r.imr nor “v id tips 33l Is 

“ K-033 1 K*TT TTK 131 

And if you think of killing me and you pul forward such a plan, and if youi son's son thinks 
of killing my son’s son and put. forward such a plan, or if your descendants think of killing 
my descendants and put forward such a plan, and if the kings of Arpad think of it. in any 
ease lhai a (son of! man dies, you have been false lo all the gods of Utc treaty which is in 
this inscription. 

This example, with 13 in line 16. was written c. 750 BCE. in the name of Bar- 
ga’yali. king of Kittik." It uses rat in a general statement. In v ievv of the cultural 

14. F.. Lipinski. The Aramaeans. Their Ancient History. Culture. Religion (OLA 100. Leuven: 

Peelers. 2000». Ch. IX. ‘Kitnk or Bet-SulluT. 
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context, it is most unlikely that it was intended to refer to the death of anyone other 
than people on the side of the king of Kittik. and it probably refers only to the king 
and his descendants. Precise description is not part of this idiom, the effectiveness 
of which depends on the plausibility of the general level of meaning. When this 
passage is taken together vv ith many later passages, it should be obvious that dying 
is a universal experience characteristic of ixir^K) 12 . and that this was already so 
long before the time of Jesus. 

21. y. Ber, 1.5.10<3b»|"y. Stubb 1.5 I4(3h». 

..T 3 -US ro t7 T—yr im xn™*2 t- rrcn t rc r~r rv. -am w:m *wp -sane win 
... I would have asked the Merciful ihat two inouih. %hould be created for (ihc son oft man. 
one lo »ludy the Law and one lo tee to all hn (other) needs. 

This is the first of .several examples from the Yerushalmi. In all cases I quote Leiden 
Or. 4720 from the synoptic edition of the Yerushalmi. and comment on significant 
variants. Here, where Leiden Or. 4720 has xr: 13 . the other extant MS which is 
neither corrupt nor mutilated, the London MS BL <>r. 2822. lias the indefinite state 
'0. This makes no difference. The saving is attributed to R. Simeon son ofYohai. 
who flourished in the first half of tlx: second century CL. The general level of meaning 
does not refer to all people, for most Gentiles did not study the Law. and R Simeon 
is not likely to have asked for an extra mouth for them for such a purpose. Rather, 
this shows lliat the general level of meaning of (Xir^X) na in this idiom may apply 
to a social subgroup to which the speaker belongs. Equally. R. Simeon will have had 
himself especially in mind, so this is a straightforw aid example of a general statement 
made with reference to a particular person. The parallel at y. Mulsh. 1.5 14 (3h) has 
HOT137 yrn7. This changes the reference of the term xr: -3. It is here a reference to R. 
Simeon son of Yohai alone, and no longer has the general level of meaning. 

Another example of the idiomatic use of j general statement with (K|»:<K> "3 
made to refer especially to the speaker, or the speaker and someone else, is attributed 
to R. Simeon son ofYohai in passage 29. It is sigiuticant that two examples should 
he attributed to an early rabbi, who lived some of his life in Galilee. 

22. y.Bcr. 2.8,'J <Sb» . 

The disciple of a Ison oft nun is »* dear to hint as his son. 

In this passage, two other MSS have xr: 13: Vat. Ebr. 133 has ntf: 13. a different 
spelling of the emphatic state. Thus all four manuscripts hav e the emphatic state in 
this example of the idiom. It is a general statement in which xr: "3 refers especially 
to R. I.liyya bar Adda. In its context, it explains why he was so dear to Resli Laqish 
that when he died Resh Laqish received condolences for him and did his eulogy. It 
is obviously not true of every one, for most people do not have disciples, and some 
people do not have sons. This does not in any w ay inhibit the use of 12. which is 
frequently used like this with reference to a limited group of people. Moreover, this 
general term does provide a genuine reference to R. I.liyya bar Adda, since without 
this the passage would not make sense. 
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23. y. Bcr. 2.XT0<5c>. 

“ ~ ~ ~ trerz *ro ki tuit —' ircas ts*ici *c 
A (ion of) man whose mothci despises him and adtuher) wile of his father Itoikouts him, 
where shall he go? 

This is a general statement referring especially to the speaker. R. Kahana. It is an 
unusual example in that it might reasonably be described as ambiguous, or perhaps 
rather deceptive. The ambiguity in this deceptive statement is produced mainly by 
the allegorical concealment of Israel by “mother', and of‘Babylon' by ‘a wife of his 
father', rather than by the use of r: '2- The result is quite different from the result 
of any son of man saying in the Gospels. R. Johanan answered the question at the 
level of a purely general statement, and when R Kahana acted by applying this to 
himself and going to Babylon. R. Johanan made it clear that he did not understand 
why he had gone Accordingly, from the perspective of the speaker. R. Kahana. the 
general comment really did apply to himself, ev en if R. Johanan did not realize this. 
Johanan's disciples then explained the self-reference to him. This is the necessary 
result of the kind of ambiguous sentence that this idiom can be used to produce, and 
it is not a reaction found m the Gospels It is the only ambiguous example so far 
recorded from our Aramaic sources, and the Gospel evidence also does not imply 
ambiguity in the usage of Jesus, which therefore corresponds to normal Aramaic 
usage. 

24. y. Bcr. 2,8/12 (Sc). 

.coir *n vrri rr r: -c ic.iv was c~a rn .gai 

Rabbis, how evil is the custom of this land, that a (ton of) nun cantiM cal a pound of meat 
until they have given him a Udi' 

This is a general statement referring especially to the speaker R. Ze'ira. The genet.il 
context is that of a group of stories about rabbis who immigrated to Israel from 
Babylon, a situation in which anyone is liable to be unaware of local customs. R. 
Ze'ira went to buy a pound of meat from a butcher. When he asked the price, he was 
told ‘50 minas and a lash'. He offered more and nunc money to get his pound of 
meat without suffering a lash, hut when his offer of 100 minas was still refused, he 
gave in with the words ‘P.TT03 T3». ‘Do according to your custom'. Passage 24 is a 
comment w hich he made to his colleagues in the evening. 

R. Ze'ira's colleagues did not accept that this was a custom in Israel, and made 
enquiries as a result of which it emerged that the butcher was already dead. R. 
Ze'ira refuted any idea that he was responsible for divine vengeance on his behalf 
by saying that he was not really angry with the butcher because p Siroat r*O0. ‘I 
thought that the custom (was) like that'. It is clear from the reactions of R. Ze'ira's 
colleagues, and from his own final admission, that he was the only person who 
was lashed by the butcher when he bought his pound of meat, but this does not 
diminish the general nature of the statement using the general term "a. In relating 
a humiliating incident. R. Ze'ira deliberately used a general statement in order to 
avoid referring directly to himself. His three references to local custom show that 
he did not believe that he was the only person to be treated like this. Since however 
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he was wrong about the custom in a place with which he was not familiar, it is clear 
that he felt able to use a general statement by generalizing from his own experience. 
At one level, therefore, this is on an extreme w ing of the use of these statements, in 
that the ma jority of them are true at least of a social subgroup of people. 

Although this example is in Jewish .Aramaic which has no particular Babylonian 
features, and in particular does not have the Babylonian spelling TI'N 12, it should 
he noted that it is attributed to a rabbi who had just come from Babylon. 


2S.y.Bcr.3.1/l2<6»>. 


.n-esr- T-r r: i: ex ,321 ,r7 


He •aid 10 diem: Rabbis. does alum oft iraa ueai hi. colleague like this? 


This is a saying of R. Isaac It is difficult to know which R Isaac because of textual 
variants: most probably he w as son of R. Hew a the scribe. The situation arose w hen 
R. Isaac was bereaved of a close relative, so R. Mana and R. Judan went to call 
<Hi him. And there was good wine, and they drank a lot and laughed. This was 
within the parameters of permissible customs in cases of bereavement, with the 
obvious intention of trying to nuke the bereaved person feel valued and a little less 
miserable. 

Next (by. however. R. Mana and R. Judan wanted to call on R. Isaac again! It 
is this which led R Isaac to make the above comment, lie concluded by reminding 
litem that the previous day they had done everything but get up and dance. Clearly, 
therefore, the above question is a general question expecting an answer on the lines 
of ‘not really', or 'one shouldn't’ or the like. The term Vi "a has a general level 
of meaning which does not however refer to all people, but rather to rabbis with 
colleagues who are also rabbis. At the same time. Vi 'a refers primarily to R. Mana 
and R. Judan. us is obvious from the context 

26. y. Bcr. 8.1/11112a). 

Tv >*ea ten yrrr 3*0 tw .to me m it ary. •:*: -cv rm nsnrr ~rx am 13 vat 31 

jrtmc r: 12 

When R. Abbahu *«M to (he south, he did according to R. Hannah, and when lie went to 
Tiberias. he did according to R. Job man. so that he might not dilfet from a (son oft man in 
his place. 

Here Vi 13 refers especially to R. Ilaninah and R. Jolianan. The narrator makes 
a general statement which presupposes that one should follow the halakhah of 
the local rabbi, which also conforms one’s behaviour to that of the local Jewish 
community. Thus the general level of meaning is central in providing an explanation 
of R. Abbuhu's bchav iour. The general level of meaning does not refer to all people, 
but rather to rabbis in charge of communities. 

27. >. Kit. 9.4.4 (32b)y KcL I2J 4 (35a) Bcr.R 100.2. 

—x k~. —x —x -t: -rr: x- 
lt is not as a son of man goes that he comes (again 1 . 
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The ediiio princeps follows Leiden Or. 4720 with the Babylonian spelling of the 
absolute state STX. MS Vat. Ebr. 133 lias ~r: ~2. a w estern spelling of the emphatic 
state: Paris Bib.Nat.lleb.1389 has “ “2. the standard Yerushalmi spelling of the 
absolute state: and the London MS. Or.2822 has r;s '2. Tlie parallel passage y. 
Ket. 12,3 4(35a) is levs well attested. Here Leiden Or. 4720 has xr: 12. the standard 
Yerushalmi spelling of the emphatic state, and it is followed by the ediiio princeps. 
It is difficult to sort out the text of passages like this. It is how ever surely probable 
that the distinctive Babylonian spelling r:*x '2 is secondary and that the prosthetic 
X in z?:x -a of London Or. 2822 is due to it. Since the following saying of the rabbis 
has Z'Z "2 in the absolute state in most w itncsscs including Leiden Or. 4720 of both 
passages, with only Vat Ebr. 133 having the emphatic State nr: ~2. it is surely more 
probable than not that the original text of the first saying had the emphatic stale 
nr: 12 in both passages. It is however much more important that the meaning of 
this saying, and its usage of (Xjraxi 12. is not affected by these variations. This 
idiomatic usage is simply not dependent on spelling, and not altogether on dialect. 

The saying is attributed to Rabbi. He is recorded to have been buried in a single 
sheet on account of his use of this saying. This means that the general statement 
wus applied directly to him. It is one of a number of sayings about burial, and our 
sources show so great an interest in the general level of (waning that they contradict 
it: 


>rrv-m r: in rr.z r*vw 

And lhe rabbi* vis a> j ««i of nun roc* **> will he come 

This express interest in the general level of meaning is quite unusual in extant 
sources. It m no way undermines the practical way in which it was applied to Rabbi 
in particular. 

28. y. Kit. 9.4'l9t32c>Vy. Ket 12.3 l«*r J5b» Her R.I002 b Sul. 53a 
7 zrz rrr, 71 “ ~ *nrw rzz "Qi “*rr> 

The feet of a wo of nun arc hi* surety to brinf him to wherever he iv wanted. 

The Babylonian version, which luturally has the Babylonian spelling &3'K "2. is the 
clearest, so I begin with it. 

28a. b. Sukkah 53a. 

-tht pp -rzr~- w rrz -n p:-K 5"m -at nti-.i 
The feet of a von of man are a surety for him. To the place when: he is w anted, there they 
take him. 

This saying occurs twice. In the first instance, it is attributed to R. Johanan, and it 
appears to be quite general. It is follow ed by a story of two Ethiopians who attended 
Solomon, and who died when they reached the appointed place. The story ends with 
Solomon applying this general statement to the two Ethiopians. This is accordingly 
another example of the Aramaic term ‘son of man" in a general statement applied to 
people made obv ious by the context. It is the only version in which this is absolutely 
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clear. In both Yerushalmi versions ihe connection is more tenuous, and Ber.R. 100.2 
does not have this story, to the point where the saying in these versions can barely 
be regarded as an example of this idiom. 

It is therefore especially useful to have this Babylonian example, which is clear 
and which indicates that the idiom was more widely used than has sometimes been 
thought. It is also important that, however general the statement may be perceived 
to be. it really does apply to the two Ethiopians. At one level, it is on the extreme 
end of this idiomatic usage, in that it is clear from the parallels that the saying could 
circulate independently. 

29. y. Shcvi. 9.1/12 <J8b| Bei R. 79A 

JOi '2 ro xtr ktc *ts~2 

A bint doc* noi petidi » about the will of llcatcn. How much less a (.‘Ihe son oft nun. 

This is from the story of R Simeon, son of Yohai. holed up in a cave on the run 
from the Roman authorities after the Bar Kokhba war. He was wondering whether it 
was safe to come out. He saw some birds being hunted: some were captured, while 
others escaped, and the fate of all of them depended on the judgement of a heavenly 
voice which he heard He made the above comment, and then emerged from the 
cave. It follows that he intended to apply the statement to himself. At the same time, 
each of the sentences is a general statement. The comment on the birds is obviously 
a general comment »mi the fate of several birds. Equally, the son of man statement 
which balances it cannot lose its general level of meaning, which would be entirely 
acceptable in R. Simeon's culture. 

This version of the story u\c> the detinue state XT: -3. Among the variants in the 
parallel at Ber.R 7‘M» are the use ol the indefinite state -I ^3. This in no \\.i\ atlects 
Ihe meaning. The parallel at Ber.R. 79.6 also tells the story somewhat differently, 
in that R. Simoon has his son with him. Thus the general statement applies both to 
R. Simeon and his son. who emerges from the cave with him. This illustrates the 
llexihility inherent in this idiomatic usage, the reference being determined by the 
context. At the same time, the emergence of R Simeon and his son from the cave 
shows that, in this version of the story. R Simeon really did intend the statement to 
be about both of them. 

30. y. -Ilrub 9J/I(25cy y. Ycb. 4.7 4 (Sd| 

..t in- to ,Tn .r-r rro to “ .-to 

I* there no (son oft nun who hears something which his colleague does not hear? 

This saying occurs at v. *Erub 9J 1 in a complex debate in which different opinions 
are expressed about the liability or otherwise of someone who carries from one 
domain to another if a courtyard is breached to a public way. R. Ze'ira and R. Ila 
offer a different opinion from R. Zeriqan and R. Jacob bar Bun in the name of R. 
Haninah. R. Zeriqan says that he spent a lot of time w ith R. Jacob bar Bun in legal 
discussion, but nev er heard this matter from him. One of the others replies with the 
above saying. Here ~ ~3 is the speaker, who did hear this from R. Jacob bar Bun. 
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and his colleague is R. Zeriqan. who did not. Thus this is a general statement, in 
which t: refers especially to the speaker. 

The parallel at y. Yeb. 4.7 4 has a very similar comment attributed to different 
rabbis debating a different topic, but with a very similar disagreement about the 
transmission of an opinion, this time an alleged opinion of R. Hoshaiah. R. Johan an 
comments that he sat before R. Hoshaiah many times and ne\ er heard this from him. 
The response is a similar sentence to the one given above. This time Z'Z " refers 
especially to R. Abbahu and R. Elca/ar. and ro2n refers especially to R. Johanan. 

At one level this is on an extreme end of the usage of this idiom, in that once it 
was being transmitted the saying coukl be reapplied to different rabbis in the same 
situation. 

31. y.Pe»6.3'3(33o. 

•I - * '* "ItK ~ 72 ,"K1 

And doc* a (son oh nun *a> lo hi* mMct. 'Or die opposite!’? 

This is from a complex discussion of whether aspects of Passover celebrations 
override the sabbath. A dispute between R Eliezer and R. Aqiba is taken over from 
the ntishnah. It seems clear from the context that ■’r is not any person, but any 
rabbi, and that the general statement applies especially to R. Aqiba. 

32. y. Tu'iin l.l/IS|63d>. 

.nr* — irc*2 nr xr: t: ir -rx rz x-.to prr- xr: -a 

A ( the son of) nun asks ai any lime lhai ihc dead d.-old rise. A ( the son of) nun does not 

ask at any lime thai the ram should come do»n 

Mere are two examples of the detinue state xr: " in sayings of Rabbi Jose. The 
general context is one of fasting for rain. The prayer for rain could be included in 
the prayer for the resurrection of the dead, so there are comparisons of the coming 
of rain and the resurrection of the dead. R. Jose objects to one of these on the ground 
that they are not comparable c\ ents. Mere xr: ” refers to observant Jews rather than 
to all people, and R. Jose can hardly have excluded himself. The general level of 
meaning is more important here than in some examples. 

33. y. MQ 3-5/40 (R2dl Bcr.R. 100.7. 

T2 *2 |2 iCtyz K? 

Wc do not I cam the decision from an infer** (son of) man! 

The context is a senes of stories about what lesser figures did on the sabbath during 
the seven-day fasting period. It ends with R. Yona saying lo R. Guryon. what do we 
leam from you about such a thing, and the answer to this is nothing, and the above 
saying is given as the reason for this. It is accordingly a general statement which 
has especial reference to R. Gary on. The general lev el of meaning of ~i concerns 
Jewish rabbis rather than people in general. 
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34. >. Ter. 8.9 5(44*3) y. Shabb 23 5<4di y Shabb. 19.3 4(1 Tbgj. Pev U ll(28a)//y. 
Sukk. I.22(52bi y. sidk. 3.4 2(53e» y. Yeb. 8.1 2l(9a> y. Hag I.l/I2(76a>.y. Gilt. 
9.7/5( 50c). 

-X.~~rrr ~ -n; rcn s~x "k ~:k v : t: rr“n 
And no Ison ofi nun »ay> that'* not the case unless he agrees with the first (opinion). 

All the versions of this saying ha\e an identical Sit: im Leben in rabbinical debates. 
In each case an attempt is nude to deme a rabbi's opinion from his other known 
opinions. A general statement like this concludes the argument, whether w ith the 
negative ant. as here and at y. Pes. 1.8 I It28aI. or in its place the positive *1X (y. 
Shabb. 19.3 4( 17b); y. Yeb. 8.1 2l(9a); y. Hag. 1.1 I2(7ba>. or i*sn (y. Shabb. 
2.3/5(4d); y. Sukk. 1.22(52b); y. Sukk. 3.4 2(53c); y. Gilt. 9.7 5( 50c). For example, 
at y. Ter. 8.9 5<46a)7y. Pes. 1.8.1 l(28a) the context is a dispute about the elTecl of 
unclean ordinary stuff in the same vat as a priestly offering. The general level of 
meaning of-’: '2 is not that of all people, but of all debating rabbis In tins particular 
case, r: 73 refers especially to R Jose, whose opinion the rabbis were attempting 
to derive. The general level of meaning is the same in every example. At y. Shabb. 
2,3/5(4d). with Vvcx. r: 13 refer, especially to R Flie/cr. At y. Shabb. l9,3/4( 17b)// 
y. Yeb. 8.l/2l(9ay/y. Hag. I.l l2(7ba). with tk. r: -3 refers especially to R. Judah. 
At y. Sukk 1.2/2(5 2b). with vvex. r: 12 refers especially to a certain elder before R. 
Zcira. At y. Gilt. 9.7 5<50c). with r*cx. r: 12 refers especially to R. Meir. 

At one level, this is an extreme example, in that the general statement is applied 
in different passages to different rabbis This is instructive for understanding the 
nature of the idiom On the one hand, the general level of meaning illustrates what 
all the examples have in common, and indicates w ith especial clarity that the general 
level of meaning of r: "2 may refer to a social subgroup, not to everyone. On the 
other hand, not one single example makes sense unless the point of using the idiom 
is to say something quite precise about a particular rabbi. Even in these examples, 
therefore, the particular reference to a single individual is essential to the use of this 
idiom. 

35. y. Ned. 5,4/3 (39b). 

•ic-c r-2?z 1rs r: c’ 

And a (son of) man docs that he may not be a gambler! 

The discussion of vows has turned to the case of j man (“: 12 *rn) who vowed not to 
make a profit. He came before R. Judan bar Salom. who responded with the above 
general statement. The general lev el of meaning concerns observant Jew s who vow 
not to make a protit. Tlve particular reference of tz “3 is to the anonymous subject 
of the story. 

36. y. San. 7.2/3 (24b). 


Ii is not the way of a great 
old. 


~. ... -. n — V'-i- tc~ xrrm rrt 

to walk with a isoo of) man who is less titan thirty years 
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The general context is that of capital punishment, and the discussion has come to 
the question as to how you hum a person. This proceeds with the story of R. Eleazar 
hen Zadok riding on his father's shoulders and seeing a priest’s daughter burnt. It 
goes on to say that he was more than ten years old at the time, and adds that he was 
not less than thirty years old when he left home to study w ith his master. The above 
general statement is given as an indication of his age when he saw the event. Thus 
it applies to R. Elea/ar in particular. 


37. y. San. 10.2,47 (29a). 

•C5 rrn t-ctt rs err n :**s nWr K*n irrr 

This is w tui the proverb «>» a I son oft nun needs to be careful of his master 's curses, even 
if in vain. 


The context is a series of stories about people who have no ponion in the world to 
come, and this saying ends a story about Ahitophel David is said to have declared 
that anyone who could have Nloppcd up a flood and did not do so would in the end 
he strangled. Ahitophel shipped up the flood, but died by strangulation anyway. This 
leads R. Jose to apply this proverb to Ahitophel. This example is on the extreme 
wing of the use of this idiom, in that the general statement is explicitly said to be a 
proveib. Even so. »" in this context clearly applies especially to Ahitophel. 

3H. Ora R 7.2(/'Nun»R I9J Pcv 4.30» 

tCiZXK ?“ ICT-MO -?*- w n T* 
Shull u (son of) man who interprets the word of Torah be beaten? 

This is from a story in which Jacob of Niburayya was ordered bv R. Haggai to 
come and be beaten for ruling thjt fish should he ritually slaughtered. The son of 
man saying is Jacob’s first response, lie used a general statement because he was in 
a very humiliating situation. It was at the same time important to him that it really 
applied to him. so that he could try to avoid being beaten (he did not succeed). 
A second example follows, m which he gives another ruling, which was deemed 
equally inadequate, and his first response is the same son aof man saying. 

With so many examples of this idiom to be found in natural Jewish Aramaic, it 
was to be expected that some examples could be found in translation Aramaic. This 
involves somewhat different problems of method. In lengthy speeches, examples 
of a general statement applied to the speaker himself might be unconscious, and 
appear with ~U in translation because a particular translator considered wJ 13 
to be the most natural translation of a given word for 'man' in the Hebrew Bible. 
Accordingly, one or two examples are less than certain. Others are straightforward, 
either because they are unambiguous translations, or because the rendering with 
<K(?:<X) -2 is not to be expected, especially not when it is a rendering of 133 <n). 

39. Neof I Gen. 1.26-27: NIT rrx and me-. 

... ynm c-.’cn—: k— a... yrn~ no wn: — now 

And the Lord said. Let u» create (a sonofi nun in our image ...' and the Word of ibe Lord 
cieatcd l[he son of) man in his image ... 
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This is a somewhat doubtful, or perhaps belter, extreme example of this idiom, in 
that God created both Adam and thereby humankind at the same time. I propose it as 
an example, however, because God clearly did not create the whole of humankind at 
once. Accordingly, w hile the statement has a general level of meaning, it does refer 
to a particular person, Adam, so I propose that it should be regarded as an example 
of this idiom. This probability is increased by noting the efforts of the other written 
Aramaic translations of this verse: Onk. Ps-J and Pesh all have DTK. and Sam has 
DTK~. All four translations have gone for the obvious fact tlial God created Adam 
at the time. This increases the probability that, in using kc: T3, the author of Neof I 
was making deliberate use of this idiom, and declaring that in creating a particular 
person. Adam. God was creating humankind. 

40. Neof I Cien. 2.23. InMilioa. 

tt K*n“ .-re: p rra ■srupin h ’- ot o m: tt kt: -q p rm maw rr uri ktt 

.m r —cr* -a: p 5i"K n.-K 

This time and noc again a woman is created from a itlic son 0<) man A» this one has been 

created from me. die i» Kmc of my bone and lW*h of m> flcOi. So u u fitting tlut she should 

be called woman, since she was created from man. 

This is part of a speech by Adam Most or it is in the first person, like his speech in 
MT. The opening part of this insertion is a more general statement, as is clear both 
from the sense and from the use of the generalizing expression KVa ’’3. Thus Neoliti 
I has a general statement about what should not happen, and one which has especial 
reference to Adam, who is in this version the speaker. 

41. Leningrad. Salty kun-Sehcdrm MS Antonin Ebr III B 739v. at <kti 4.14." 

..tots* we 1 ? trta rr*? *:■» p- nr* •:* I7t p rn nav *ir nrto nr. 

Look! You have banished me this day fiom upon the face of the earth, and from before you. 

Lord, it tv not possible for a icon of) nun to hide 

Here the meaning of the Hebrew text was not acceptable to some Aramaic 
translators, for they believed that Cain could not be hidden from God because no 
one can be hidden from God. They therefore expanded their translations to mean 
the opposite of what the text said. “ It is useful to compare heie the translation 
found in Neoliti I. 

41a. Neof I. Gen. 4.14. 

-TK 27 T tw Tpjcrp pi kt-io t* -i~n n aar *n* nnr kt. 

Look? You have banished me this day from upon the face of the earth, and fiom before you 

it is not possible for me to hide. 

Here the Targumist has altered the text simply to say that Cain himself could not 
hide from God. With iLs use of T3. passage 40 has generalized. Unlike passage 

15. For the text. M. L. Klein. Cenizah Manuscripts of the Palestinian Tarx;uni to the 
Pentateuch(2 vob. Cmcinatti. Hebrew Lnion College Press. I986L p. 9. 

16. On translations which contradict the sacred text, sec M. L. Klein. ’Converse Translation. 
A Targumic Technique’. Bib 57119?6i pp. 515-37. 
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41a. iherefore. passage 41 is an example of the idiom which is central to this 
chapter. It has pros ided us with a general statement, in which ~2 nonetheless 
refers especially to one individual. Cain. 

42. Ps-J Cien. 40 14. Insertion 

... trr— ~ztr r: -w ~ rrr *"m jr •*cr pat? 
Joseph abandoned his uusi which is fiooi above and pm his trust in a <>on of) man. and said 
to (he chief of ihc butlers . .. 

I lere the Targumist has inserted a general statement, in which -3 refers especially 
10 the chief butler. The contrast with ‘from above’ intensities the general level of 
meaning, while Joseph’s speech makes the particular reference of r 1 12 to the chief 
butler equally unambiguous. 

43 Ncofl Gen 40.23 inai from Jet I7.S| 

1802 TW N3T0 -3TK ICt ... T2S T22 mur 2-2 r»TWn . JTO lOOTT ?n low nor ?-c 

... *~22 rmn o kt: -2 *rr . —1 wrr» 

Joseph ahandoned ihc grace which is from above and the grace which »s from below ... 
and he pul hi» trust in the ehief of the butlers, in flesh which passe* away ... and he did iu»l 
remember ihc scripture which is wrmcn m ike book of the Law of live Lord . . 'Cursed he 
the son of man who puts hi* uu*i in flesh 

Here Neof I uses xn *Q to render i2i*i from Jer. 17.5. thus inserting a general 
statement which applies particularly to Joseph The rendering of *0X1. normally 
rendered with (X)"QJ in the Aramaic translations of the Hebrew Bible. 1 ' w ith the 
general teim sr: ~2 indicates the Targumist’s dchhculc intention to make .1 general 
statement, and Joseph’s action again shows tlut xr: in the translation of the 
scriptural text has been deliberately applied to him at tlx.- same time. 

44 Ncofl Exod. 33.20 MTffwr. 

«*? 

You cannot net m> face hccouw a l«n of) nun cannot kc me and live. 

I lere the MT has a general statement using DTxr. referring particularly to Moses, 
who is told not to look directly at the face of God. We cannot be quite certain that 
the Targumist deliberately used ” to bring about the idiomatic usage central to 
this investigation, because this rendering is normal for him. However, the fact that 
there is heavy editing in this context because of the sensitivity of the Targumist to 
the central issue of whether one can see God. together with the fact that, like the 
marginal gloss, the Targumist has used the indefinite state despite the presence of the 
article in the MT. makes it more probable that the Targumist was thinking carefully 
about what he was doing. This makes it more probable that the use of 12 is due to 
deliberate use of this idiom. 


17. See Casey. •<nir:ixi — in 


Translations', pp. 113-16. 
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45. Tg. Job 16.21. MT-Gi 

.rr-rr r; crx —rr jcrrx z~~ ~z ~:z~ *nrs* 

Can a (son of) man rebuke God. even j> a nun (rebukesi his fellow? 

11 ere I leave aside Ihe second half of the v erse. in w hieh n~K~]3' appears to lia\ e been 
rendered with rrs ~n\ whether this was due to corruption of the text or difficulties 
w ith the sense, or more probably both. The important point is the rendering of t3i 
with ~Z TO. This is similar to the rendering of with XT: 13 m passage 43. As I 
pointed out in discussing that passage, the normal rendering of in the Aramaic 
translations of the Hebrew Bible is with (XP33. This is so marked that the tendering 
Of -as w ith r: -3 IS sufficient to indicate the deliberate use of a general statement 
which has especial reference to the speaker. Elihu. 

46. Tg. Job J J.29-J0. Ntr-Gi 

.x”n lira irxir a r:: icrx- —rt .zz-zs rrim rnr k~k vrr i“"x zo kt. 
Look. God docs all these thing* two tunes and three with a Ison of! nun. to bring back his 
soul from ihc pit. to lighten hun with the light of life. 

As in passage 45. the rendering of-Ol w ith r: -*3 is sufficient to indicate the deliberate 
use of a general statement which has especial reference to the speaker. F.lihu. 

47. Tg. 2 Chinn 14.10. Nlfr* 

“ * 2 125 rr m nat icr-x ~ 

Lmd. you are our tmd' Let not a (urn of) man prevail over you! 

This is from a prayer by Asa. King of Judah, directly to God. The context is an 
attack on Judah by /craft the Ethiopian with an army of a million men and three 
hundred char iols. The use of r: *>3 has a general lev el of meaning contrasting people 
with God himself. At ihe same time. "Q refers especially to Zerah and his army: 
Asa prays that they will not triumph over God. his interpretation of what would 
happen if they won the forthcoming battle with him and his army. The rendering 
of the Hebrew C*UK with (xiraxt "'l is not unusual in the Aramaic translations of 
Ihe Hebrew Bible, but this is the only Targumic example outside Job and Psalms. 1 * 
It is therefore very probable that the Targuinist was making deliberate use of this 
known idiom. 

I have also found a few examples of this idiom in Syriac. 

48. Testament of F.phraem. lines 121-6. 

HTC— tr~Z K~Z~ -12 -*? 2X2~ T= 

“ lt~ K 1- C X — . TPT2 K~I 

icrs ~ -K7 rrc —t 

Whocvei lay s me in ihe church. may he mu sec ihe Church of ihc kingdom' 

For empty praise is no use to the (son of) man who is not worthy of it. 

For every Ison of) nun goes in naked and gives an account 


18. For a more complete presentation of the evidence, see Casey, ixirax) -a in the Aramaic 
Translations of the Hebrew Bible’, pp. 96-8. 
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Lines 121-2 belong to a whole section which uses the first person singular. It 
is consequently clear that the son of man statement in lines 123—1 also refers to 
Ephraem. writing c. 370 CE and contemplating his forthcoming death. He asks not 
to be buried in church because he is unworthy of empty praise. At the same time, 
the use of s>r*3 ensures that a general level of meaning is retained. Similar remarks 
apply to the son of man statement in lines 125 -6. The use of with t: 73 shows 
that the general level of meaning is intended to be true of absolutely everyone, 
and this makes good sense in Ephraem’s culture, where people believed in a Final 
Judgement for everyone. At the same time, it is used because Ephraem applied it 
to himself. The use of the definite state N“: TO. the normal state of the noun in 
Syriac, in line 124. and the indefinite state ~ '2 m line 125. following 73. makes no 
difference to the meaning and use of this idiom. 

■W Testament of t phucm. lines 297 304. 

x:rrx irxm =7T ktti sj •? .t* kt-t 29? 8 
vavmxnzs trvr-K ick r:KX 299 300 
~ ctt- xr.-'r cm.Tssr nry-31 JOl 2 
nr* *rin .-in on “irs r*c:*73 303 -t 
297 8 I have given an undertaking lotiod ihai I shall he huned wiih iltc strangers. 

299 300 I am a stranger like them put me with them, my brethren. 

301 2 f«*r every binl kives n» specie*. and a Mhe ton oft nun love* him who is like him. 

30) 4 Put me in (he ecmclcry where ihc repentant of heart are. 

As in passage 4X. ihe context makes it absolutely clear that the general statement 
of line 302 is made because of the particular reference to the author himself, w ith 
explicit instructions about him in the preceding and following lines. At the same 
time, this docs not undermine the general level of meaning of line 302. As in passage 
29. the general statement about buds underlines the general nature of the son of man 
statement. 

As well as these three examples in natural Syriac. I have noted lour examples in 
the Peshitta. 

50. Pesh F.xod. 33.20: VII swn. 

x~ xrr; -7 ter. rrvrr: i* mn37 rcx rcra k? iair 
And he said. 'You cannot see my face, because a l the son of) nun does not sec me and 
live.' 


This is very similar to passage 44. The MT lias a general statement using 3TX“ 
referring particularly to Moses, who is tokl not to look directly at the face of God. 
Again we cannot be quite certain that the Peshitta deliberately used K~J73 to bring 
about the idiomatic usage central to this investigation, because this rendering is found 
elsewhere. However, it is a relatively unusual rendering for the Peshitta. so it is more 
probable that this is a deliberate use of the idiom which is central to this chapter. 


51. Pesh Job 16.21. MT 


-TCn7 "X K—K? KTIK ~C ZDZ ~ 77 

Would that a Ison of) man might reprove God. * a nun (reprovesi his ncighboui! 
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This is very similar to passage 45. The very unusual rendering of 125 with XS 2 K "D 
is sufficient to indicate the deliberate use of a general statement which lias especial 
reference to the speaker. Job. 


52. Posh Ps 40.5. MT T2SI 

... ‘ran x—;* rz~ rr: xzx 

Blend is the (soft o0 non who irua* in the nunc of ihe Loid 


Psalm 40 begins in the first person. This is used again in w. 6-7, and the subject of 
vv. 8-11 is also in the first person It is natural to lake v. 5 as a general statement 
which refers especially to the speaker, and we must infer from the rendering of 1211 
with KC'Jtt 12 that the Peshitta has done this. 


55 Posh Ps 04 12. MT mr* 


rr'tv tots: tes *-= nx wrm K~i2 1 ' '.tod 
Blessed is the (son of) nun whom >uu chasten. Lord, and leach from your Law 


The first few verses of Ps. 94 are about (kxl. and in 16-19 the psalmist refers to 
himself in the lirst person It is a reasonable perception that \. 12 is a general statement 
which refers especially to the speaker, and we must infer from the rendering of 12*1 
with XC’JX 12 that the Peshitta translator took this view. 


5 . Conehukms 

The following conclusions should therefore be draw n Aramaic was an exceptionally 
stable language in its development over a period of centuries. While in most usages, 
nouns in the definite or determined stale were used in a significantly dilTcrent way 
from those in the indefinite or mdetermincd or absolute state, in generic and some 
other cases the matter was quite different. The use of either state was optional, for 
the very good reason that the use of one slate or the other cannot affect the meaning 
of nouns which are being used genencally. nor can it affect the meaning of some 
unique items such as the sun and the moon The term |K(2KN) "2 is a very general 
term for man. so many general statements using (K)Z 2 (K) 12 may have it in either the 
definite or indefinite state. 

Since (N >•»:<*> ~2 is a general term for human beings as a w hole, it may be used 
with reference to all basic human experiences, including death. (x)»3(K) 12 may also 
be used indclinitcly with reference to a particular mdiv idual. This use is not however 
recorded with reference to the speaker, and the only general level of meaning is that 
the individual is a human being, which may be of central importance or somewhat 
incidental. 

I have found over 30 examples of general statements using (x)“:(R) 12 with 
reference to the speaker, or a group of people including the speaker, or someone 
else made ob\ ious by the context. The majority of examples are in Jewish Aramaic 
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from Israel, and most of these concern rabbis who have some connection with 
Galilee. There is also one v ery early example (passage 20 above), which is important 
because it establishes the use of this idiom lone before the lime of Jesus. There 
is also one Babylonian example (passage 28 a above), and a handful of examples 
have been noted in Syriac. It follows that when examples of this idiomatic usage 
emerge from the reconstruction of Aramaic sources from our Gospel sayings, they 
should be accepted as genuine examples of this idiom. This will entail that they 
have to some extent a Lind of general level of meaning. It does not however in 
any way undermine the fact that most of these sayings are obviously and primarily 
about Jesus. 



Chapter Three 

The ’Son oe Man Concept' 


We have seen from the history of scholarship in Chapter I that for many years 
scholars believed in a Son of Man Concept, or Menschensohnbenriff, or 
Menschensohnt'orstellung. Sharp criticism of such views began some 40 years ago. 
but some scholars still believe in it The purpose of this chapter is to show that no 
version of this view should be regarded as tenable. The foundational documents on 
which this view was based were Daniel 7. the Similitudes of Enoch and 4 Ezra 13. 
Accordingly. I discuss these documents lira Long after this v iew was considered by 
some scholars to have been established, a number of other documents were brought 
forward as evidence of it. I discuss two of these to illustrate dial they should not be 
accepted as evidence of it either. 


/. Daniel 7 

I have discussed this document, and the history of its interpretation, at length 
elsewhere. 1 Accordingly. I repeal here only the main points necessary to determine 
the correct interpretation of it. 

Daniel 7 is an apocaly ptic chapter which consists of a v ision and its interpretation. 
It was written in Israel, c. 166-5 IK'E. In the visionary section of this chapter, four 
extraordinary beasts, each partly like a real ferocious animal but w ith features that 
make all of them Misch*-esen. come up from out of the big sea. the normal term for 
the Mediterranean. The most ferocious is the fourth, which is not said to be like a 
real animal, though Jews of the period would surely have recognized a caricature 
of a Seleucid elephant. 2 It has more features than the other animals, most notably a 
little horn, w hich puts dow n three of the ten horns before it. and has eyes like the 
eyes of a man and a mouth speaking big things. 

The vision continues with a judgement s c e ne. Thrones are placed, and one 
Ancient of Days takes his seat. His throne and its wheels are flames of lire, and he 
has thousands of attendants. The court sits, and the books are opened. The fourth 
beast is immediately put to death, and its body destroyed. This is evidently the lirst 

1. Casey. Son of Man. 

2. U. Slaub. ‘Das Tier mk den »k*ncm. Ein Bekiag su Dan 7.7f. FZPT 25 < 1978). pp. 
382-96. 
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major event of the judgement. The other beasts ha\ e their power taken away, hut are 
allowed to live for a time. 

The next event of the judgement scene is the one central for present purposes. 
One like a son of man. ~:x 123. is brought before the Ancient of Days. He is given 
power and glory and kingship, all nations w ill serve him. and his power and kingship 
are eternal and indestructible. 

There is then a small interlude in w hich Daniel asks one of those standing by for 
the interpretation of his vision. It follows that the interpretation takes place within 
the vision, w hich is important for understanding the addition to the visionary part at 
v.21. Otherw ise, the interpretation takes up the rest of the chapter. All the problems 
encountered by scholarship flow from not taking this interpretative section seriously 
enough, problems compounded by replacing it with tradition, most commonly 
Christian tradition. 

The first interpretative section makes two main points The first main point is 
that the lour big beasts are four kings a normal cipher for kingdoms, who 

shall arise on the earth (Dan. 7.17). The second is that the Holy Ones of the Most 
High (pr?y *i”T?) w ill receive the kingdom kingship (wroro) lor ever and ever 
(Dan. 7. IK). As was customary in apocalyptic visions, the interpretative section lias 
already made absolutely clear the main points for contemporary Jews. The four 
kingdoms were already well enough know n for their identity to be clear for Jews at 
the time, especially those who suffered under Amiochus Epiphanes and hoped for 
deliverance. The Syrian tradition preserved the original interpretation of the four 
kingdoms.' As hphrncm put it. commenting on the four kings of Dan. 7.17: 


kt" *“~c' k— r .rrr mx rrt rrzz 

These arc ihc Babylonians who will arise, and the Ntcdcs and the Persian* and ihc Greeks. 

That w ill have been obvious to every one at the time. So w ill the interpretation of the 
I loly Ones of the Most High a> the Jew ish people, whose hi»pes for deliverance arc 
so vigorously expressed in this book. The surviving authors of the Syrian tradition, 
writing much later, tend to be quite specific about the Jews of this period. So. for 
example. Galipapa comments on Dan. 7.18: 


c*:r:rrr r; *raia *3 p n; -ran 

He expresses himself like this because he is referring to the Ha«anoncans.' 

This is a little more specific than the original authors will have intended, because 
the Sy rian tradition saw the fulfilment of Daniel's predictions in the Maccabean 
victory over the Seleucids. Otherwise, however, it is quite right. Some readers 
may have imagined that angels on the Jewish side were included, but no one will 


3. On ihc Syrian tradition, see Casey. Son of Man. Ch. 3. 

4. For the text, see Joseph Albo. Sepher Ha- ‘lUarim. Book of Principles. Critically edited, 
with a translation and notes by I. Husik (5 sols.. Philadelphia. Jewish Publication Society of 
America. 192* 30). IV.42. pp. 418-20. 
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have imagined that the Holy Ones of the Most High were really angels, because 
that would have eliminated the Jewish people from the triumph, whereas God's 
forthcoming deliverance of them is the main point of the book. 

With the two main points of the interpretation of the v ision settled by the summary 
interpretation. Daniel asks the interpreting angel for more details. In particular, he 
homes in on details of the fourth beast, asking especially about its horns, above all 
the additional hom. It is at this point that Daniel sees the additional horn making war 
on the Iloly Ones, and wearing them down (Dan. 7.21). This is a very clever piece 
of arrangement, though it is one with which modem scholars have not generally 
sympathized. Its effect is that the authors can continue to use their symbolism to 
portray the Seleucid attacks on Israel. To have done mi in the main visionary- section 
would have caused problems with the symbol of the man-like ligure. which they 
kept as a symbol of Israel in triumph The horn's war on the Holy Ones, however, 
represents the existential main point of their current experience. The Syrian tradition 
preserved this too. Aphrahat clearly set up the situation in the Maccahean war before 
alluding to this verse (Dorn. V.20)’: 

cr ct nr? rrzs kzi v: ret r~cr tz rerer rt nr pfroro -wren ttt to ... 

.ivrin rrrenio kct? 

... and when Judah and ho bnxhcr* were fighting lot then people and were living in secret 
places (cf. 2 Mate. 5.27 j. At that lime the hunt nude wai »nh the Holy One*, and their 
force* prevailed. 

The very end of this looks forward to Dan. 7.22. the next statement of Jewish 
triumph. This mentions the coming of the Ancient of Days, so obvious to Jews 
who expected (iod to come m judgement that it was taken for granted in the lirsl 
picture of judgement at Dan. 7.9-10. We arc then told that judgement was given lor 
the Holy Ones of the Most High and. for the second tunc, that they received the 
kingdom kingship (KT075). 

The interpreting angel continues w ith a much longer account of the interpretation 
of the fourth beast as the fourth kingdom, concluding with a more detailed 
interpretation of the additional hom. He will he a king who will speak against the 
Most High, wear out the Holy Ones of the Most High, jnd seek to change times and 
law: they will be given into his hand for j time, times and half a time (Dan. 7.25). 
This is evidently the detailed interpretation of the additional hom of Dan. 7.8 in 
terms of the activities of Antiochus Hpiphanes during the Maccahean penod. Then 
the court sat. for the sitting of the heavenly court is pan of reality, not the kind of 
symbolism that we see in the four beasts. The power of the king will be taken away, 
and he w ill be destroyed. There is then a third announcement of the final triumph, 
this time of the people of the Holy Ones of the Most High who w ill have eternal 
kingship and who will be served by other nations. 

Here too an outline of the original interpretation was preserved in the Syrian 
tradition. For example. Ephraem comments: 

5. For the text ed. L Parboc see R. (iiatfin (ed). Potmlot;ia Syriac a vol. I (Paris: Finnin- 
Didot ct Socii. I894>. 
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fcrci n ,sz~~~ rrrrs—xt *.—; -snr* ~ xr~r .~*c •“ r“n ~ ~ iri? 5 ' p?... 

is ~t .T 2 * ic::~ ra r~*"r x.~zr rz~r t:ti ~i“’ jra-wi .toth "c:~ 

xr~:~ k2t~t 2~ ~~n .im p z~s s*nrr 
'... a lime, lime* and half a lune’ I Dan 7.25). Urn is. ihiec year* and a half. ‘And the court 
sal’ (Dan. 7.26i Thai i*. to exact vengeance for the *uH'aing of the Holy One*, thai is. the 
priests who kept the Law of the Most Hi eh. and to destroy and eliminate Anhochus. (he 
little horn, who oppressed and persecuted them, the zealots of the house of Maccabees. 
Him. because of his wickedness. He removed from life, and to them He pave dominion and 
greatness. 

Apart from overprecise interpretation of the Holy Ones, this transmits the original 
and correct interpretation of several main points of the most detailed pan of the 
interpretative section of Daniel 7. 

The end ofEphraem’s comment refers briefly to Dan. 7.27. which is crucial to this 
investigation, because of it* close correlation with 7 14 It is this close correlation 
which makes it absolutely clear that ‘the people of the Holy Ones of the Most High', 
that is. Israel, are the interpretation of the man-like figure (-» 133) at 7.13-14. 
Ill Dan. 7.13, the man-like figure comes on the clouds of heaven and is brought 
before the Ancient of Days This is simply pan of the narrative of the vision, and 
consequently it has no direct equivalent hi the interpretative section. In 7.14. he is 
given p?r: in 7.27. the people of the Holy Ones of the Most High arc 

given xr-'Tn x,Tor:. In 7.14. his p-r is eternal (a*). and his kingdom 

kingship (nni372» will not he damaged: in 7 27. the people’s kingdom kingship 
(“ti!373) is eternal <27y). In 7.14. all peoples, nations jnd tongues will serve him 
(imTo* rf>): in 7.27. all dominions will sene and obey it <prantf*! pnTo* n?). These 
considerations ought to he regarded as decisive the man-like figure (C'-K ■'33) is a 
symbol for Israel, who is described in the interpretative section as 'the Holy Ones 
Of the Most High’, 'the Holy Ones', and 'the people of the Holy Ones of the Most 
High’. 

This interpretation was also preserved in the Syrian tradition, hut it has been 
more diltieult to realize this, beejusc of ihe influence of specifically Christian 
tradition. Christians believed that the Son of man in the New Testament was Jesus, 
and a small number of Son of man sayings in the New Testament clearly refer to 
Dan. 7.13. In the west, therefore, the man-like figure was interpreted as Jesus. This 
appealed to Syrian exeeeles too. and some of them appropriated it by means of 
what I call the 'typological interpretation of prophecy*, what French scholars call 
•prophetics a double visee’. This supposes that a prophet predicts a future event: 
this future event really occurs: it is also a type of another event in the more distant 
future, which also occurs, or will occur in due course.' The interpretation of Dan. 
7.13 attributed to Ephracm is an example of this method: 


6. See further P. M. Casey. ‘The Fourth Kingdom in Comii*. Indicoplcustcs and the 
Syrian Tradition'. Ritiaa di Slorio e Letleralura Rtiitiosa 25 l I9S9>. pp. 385 403 <396 91. with 
bibliography. 
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prr—rrr -an c :.a_ ■ ic— x— < rrx- *cx — s~z “ ” “:*c ~*x mn xrr 

.im —;ttx rc2 nrrir x'lucn -rsnrtx 
‘1 was watching one like a son of men on die clouds of heaven* (fioin Dan. 7.13). That is. 
even if the significance of this was shown forth in the sons of the people, who subdued the 
Greeks and all the surrounding kingdoms, its consummation wa> perfected in Our Lord. 

Here Dan. 7.13-14 lias been interpreted with two levels of meaning. One is the 
Christian level of meaning, at which the man-like figure is the Son of man. Christ 
Jesus our Lord, however any exegete chooses to put that. The even older traditional 
level of meaning is one which Ephraem had no reason to inv ent, and must therefore 
have inherited. This clearly refers to the Jews of the Maccabcan period as ‘the sons 
of the people', and refers to their victories over the Sclcucids and others as the 
fulfilment of the prophecies of Dan. 7.14. The terms in which this is pul make sense 
only if the man-like figure is a symbol of the Holy Ones of the Most High, and they 
are the Jewish people. It will be noted that even while Ephraem\ comments cannot 
he interpreted in any other way. lie did not find it necessary to write anything on the 
lines of‘now oik- like a son of men. this is the holy ones of the Most High, who are 
the soils of the people’. No ancient commentator shows any signs of difficulty over 
the fact that the interpretative section does not say anything like ’now one like a son 
of man. this is the Holy Ones’, nor docs any thing lead any of them to imagine that 
the man-like figure might he an angel. 

I have noted already the interpretation of the man-like tigure found in Theodore 
bar Koni. who comments on rr:x "a at Dan 7.13: 


< r ' ~ — n « X fc . L. m mnwrfl K“X K'2T7 “T !35in7 VniSP f||C ”37. 

In ihcir hintoned conle.vt these words refer lo the Slxvibcrv Nil iheir essential quality is 
fuimied in our Lord Ihc Messiah.’ 

This hits Ihc sana* iwo levels of meaning as ihe common! of Eptiraem. Despile ils 
brev ity, it implies without any doubt that (he man-like figure is a symbol of the 
Holy Ones of the Most High, and that this term refers lo the Jew s of the Maccabcan 
period. 

Some exegetes were not happy with this interpretation, hut their comments 
make clear that it was a nourishing tradition to which they objected. For example. 
Aphrah.it has some Syrian and some western comments. I have noted him setting 
up the Maccabcan situation before quoting Dan. 7.21. lie was less happy with such 
an interpretation of the victory of the Holy Ones of the Most High, and m quoting 
Dan. 7.18 at Dem. V.2I. he argues against such an interpretation: 


*Tu2 TO JHo . a JCX KZZ *“ KZ ■ ** .ZT\ 1?3T ***30*3$ *12 

Have the children of Israel received the kingdom of the Mo*t High? Certainly not! Or has 
that people come on the clouds of heaven? Hut has passed a*ay from them. 

The force of the first objection is brought out by other exegetes who stress Jewish 
defeats by the Romans, on account of which they cannot have receiv ed the kingdom 


See p. 8 above 
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‘for ever’, so that the Maccabean victories cannot be the correct interpretation of 
the triumphs set out in Daniel 7. It is the other objection w hich is more interesting 
for present purposes. It clearly refers to Dan. 7.13. and takes it very literally on the 
assumption that the man-like figure might be the children of Israel. It therefore hears 
witness to the corporate interpretation of the man-like figure as the people of Israel, 
even as it turns this down. 

Another major witness to the Syrian tradition was the Greek philosopher 
Porphyry. It is a great pity for scholarship that all copies of his work “Against the 
Christians’ were destroyed by Christians, with the result that his comments have to 
he recovered from the severe polemic of Jerome's commentary on Daniel. There 
should be no doubt about Porphyry 's basic adherence to the Syrian tradition. For 
example, at Dan. 7.7-8. Jerome comments: 

Fmstra Porphyriui cornu porvulun. quod poo dec cm cornu artum cst. E m$avT)v Antiodium 
suspicatur... 

In vain Porphyry imagines that the little bom. which arose alter the ten bora*, is Antiochiu 
Hpiphancs ... 

Again, at Dan. 12.11. Jerome comments 

Hot millc duccnto* norugmla diet Porphynus in tempore suit Antmchi. cl in dcsolutionc 
tcmpli csvc complete* 

Porphyry wants these 1290 days to have been fulfilled in the lime of Antiochus. and in the 
desolation of the temple ... 

Such comments arc typical of the Synan tradition. The dependence of the 
Neoplalonist philosopher on Christian tradition is especially well shown by 
Porphyry's exegesis of Dan. 11.40 12. Here the book of Daniel leaves pseudo- 
prophecy of known history for genuine prophecy, complete w ith the resurrection 
of the dead at Dan 12.2-3. Porphyry and the rest of the Syrian tradition, however, 
believed the whole account referred to the final campaigns and ultimate v ictory of 
the Jew s under the Maccabees over Antiochus Epiphanes and the Greeks and others. 
This is not the mistake of an anti-Christian Neoplalonist philosopher, who would 
have been only to happy to point out that this was an inaccurate pseudo-prophecy. 
It is the mistake of the Judaco-Chnstian tradition which he used, which inherited 
mostly correct exegesis, and which knew that the account at the end of the book 
must be true because it w as the Word of God. 

Jerome knew perfectly well that Porphyry’s opinions were held by other 
interpreters. For example, he comments on Dan. 7.18: 

Si hoc dc Machabacit inlellcgitur. doccaL qui ista cooicndil. quontodo regnum corum 
pcipctuum vit. 

If ihis is understood to be about the Maccabees. let he who stlives for such an opinion show 
how their kingdom might be eternal. 

8. P. M. Casey. Porphyry and the Origin of the Book of Quid'. ITS NS 27 11976). pp. 
15-33. Porphyry and Syrian Exegesis of the Book of Quid'. ZSW 81 (1990). pp. 139-42. 
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This is another clear indication of the Syrian tradition, and an obvious objection 
which indicates that the Syrian tradition originated before the defeats of the Jews in 
which Christians took such delight. The 'if clause, like the pejorative use of ‘ista\ 
is part of Jerome's polemic, but the objection is a real one. from which we should 
infer that Jerome did not know what representatives of the Syrian tradition would 
do with this particular point. 

With Porphyry’s membership of the Syrian tradition in mind, we must turn to 
Jerome’s comments on Dan. 2.54-35 and 7 13-14 in his commentary at Dan. 11.44- 
45. Jerome patiently catalogued the Syrian tradition's historical interpretation of 
this part of Daniel, together with his own western tradition which interpreted it of 
Antichrist in the future. At 11.44. his patience ran out. I quote in the first instance 
just a little of his polemic: 

lit in hoc loco Porphyrins talc ncscio quid dc Aniiocho mm* ... pone cnim hac; dai dc 
Antiocho, quid nocct religioni aostrac? ... Duiutui itaque duh«a ct manifesto hac real ... 

In this passage loo Porphyry dream* I know nor what about Antiodtut . . foe suppose ilase 
things were said about Anduchu*. what harm would he done loour religion? ... So lei us pul 
doubtful things on one side, and u>ck k> wtui u clear ... 

The first of these comments shows little more than Jerome's impatience, though 
he had more reason here than sometimes: it is precisely about hero that the Syrian 
tradition left behind historical facts in the guise of a pseudo-prophecy, and wrongly 
believed that Daniel's account gave a genuine account of further historical facts, 
when it was really a prophecy which was never fulfilled Jerome's second point 
is probably due to his awareness that some Christians adhered to the tradition 
which he has treated as that of Porphyry. They believed that Daniel was a genuine 
prophecy which was already fulfilled, and the Christian religion really is just as easy 
to support with the Syrian tradition's view of fulfilled prophecy, as it is with the 
western view that this was a prediction of what would take place in the last times. 
This makes Jerome's third point all the more interesting. In the first place he admits 
that the difference between the Syrian and w estern traditions of interpretation is up 
to a pint doubtful. What Jerome considered clear rather than doubtful leads directly 
to matters more central to this investigation: 

Qui sit illc lapis qui. dc mootc jbscisus sine numbus. crcvcrit in montem magnum cl 
orbem implevenr cl quadiifonncm imagincm comment' Qui vil illc filiu* hominis qui cum 
nubibus vcnlurus sit cl suiurus ante vet us turn dictum ct dandum sit ci regnum quod nullo 
tine claudatur ontnesque populi. tubus ac linguae ip*i smituri sint? 

Who is thai stone which, cut from the mountain without hands, crew into a great mountain 
and filled the wo«ld and shattered die foui-jon statue? Who is that Son of man who w ill 
come w ith the clouds and stand before the Ancient of Days, and lo whom a kingdom is lo 
txr given which will not be completed with any ending, and all peoples, tribes and tongues 
themselves w ill sene? 

The interpretation of both the stone of Dan. 2 and the man-like figure of Dan. 7.13- 
14 as Jesus is taken to be so obvious that Jerome, having said so in his comments 
on those passages, felt no need to repeat these interpretations here. He calls these 
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interpretations ‘obvious' again in the next sentence, in which he retails the view of 
Porphyry: 

Hacc quae manifest* »uni praetciiL cl de ludaci* a»eri! piopheian quo* usque hodic servile 
cognoscimus. 

He passes over these pomls w hich are obvious, and maintains that the prophecy concents the 
Jews, whom we know to be enslaved until the present day. 

Three points are crucial here. One is the clarity of Jerome's cv idence that Porphyry 
believed that both the man-like figure of Dan. 7.13-14 and the stone of Dun. 2 
symbolized the Jews. A second major point is the nature of Jerome’s objection, 
that the Jews are enslaved until the present day. Tins is a very good objection to the 
historicizing interpretation of the man-like figure as a symbol of the Jew s w inning 
a victory for ever in the Maccabean period. The third point is that Jerome accuses 
Porphyry of passing over the main points which Jerome has just made. We must 
infer that Porphyry did not interpret the man-like figure as an individual. 

Before proceeding to Jerome's comments at Dan. 7.14. we must consider his 
comment on the stone at Dan. 2.35 

... quod ludaci cl unpius Porphyrins male ad populum icfeiunt load, quern in flue 
Mcadorum volunl CMC fortiuimam cl omau regna coolercrc ct rcgnaic in actcmum 
.. which lhe Jews and wicked Porphyry wrongly refer to the people of Israel, whom they 
imagine will he the most powerful at the end of the ages, and will duller all ihc kingdoms 
and reign for ever. 

In the first place, this comment shows that Jerome was perfectly well aware that 
this tradition was held by Jewish excgctc* js well js by Porphyry. It is indeed 
Jewish in spirit, looking forward to the eventual triumph of the Jew ish people. This 
eschatological interpretation is not at all met by Jerome's objection at 11.44-45, 
that the Jews are still in servitude. It follows that it must be the man-like figure of 
Dan. 7.13-14 which Porphyry regarded as a symbol of the Jew i\h people at the time 
of the Maccabean victory. This eschatological interpretation of the stone in Dan. 
2 is in perfect accord with the interpretation of the Pcshitta. Knori and of 
the LXX. in’ coxotcov tcjv nutpeov. at Dan. 2.45. We must conclude that while 
Porphyry held both the stone of Dan. 2 and the man-like figure of Dan. 7.13-14 
to be symbols of the Jews, he interpreted them differently in this one respect, that 
the stone symbolized the eschatological victory of the Jews, whereas the man-like 
ligure represented the Holy Ones of the Most High, the Jews at the time of the 
Maccabean victory. 

We are now almost in a position to interpret Jerome's comment on Porphyry 
at Dan. 7.14. a point at which his polemic has misled most scholars. To do this, 
however, we must also consider Jerome's ow n interpretation. At 7.13. he refers back 
to the stone of Dan. 2. which he interpreted as Domimts et Salvator. 

... nunc sub persona tilii honunii imroducitur. ui a«*uiupoo caim> humanac significclur in 
Filio Dei... 

... Ihei is now introduced under the name of ihc Son of man. so that the assumption of 
human flesh in the Son of God might be indicated... 
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Jerome supports ihis by quoting Acts 1.11. and for the reception of power front the 
Ancient of Days he adds Phil. 2.6-8. He therefore clearly and repeatedly interpreted 
the man-like figure as Jesus, his Lord and Sav iour. Son of man and Son of God. and 
his comments at 11.44 show that he regarded his interpretation as obvious. 

It is in this light that we must consider his polemic against Porphyry at 7.14: 

Hoc cui potcsl convcmrc. respondeat Porphsnus. aul quis isle Uni potens sit qui cornu 
parvuin quern Antiochian uucrptttJiur fivgcrii aique conunerii. Si ie*pondcni Anliochi 
pi i napes a luda Machabaeo iuivtc supcruio*. docerc dchci qoumodo cum nuluhu> cacti 
venial quasi filius homims. ct utYciaiui seta Jo dictum, cl dciui ct poicsia* cl legman. ct 
ornncs populi ac tribal sets uni ill*, ct pousu* cob adenu »ii quae nuBo fine claudalur. 

Lei Porphyry reply by telling us lo whom rim can refer, or who is itui man who is so 
powerful that he can break and crush the link bora, which he interpret* as Aniiochu*. If he 
replies ihat Aniioehus' general* were defeated by >uda* Sfaccahacus. he must show how he 
comes on the the clouds of heaven like a too of man. and is presented to the Ancient of Days, 
and power and kingship is given u» him. and all people* and tnhes sene him. and his power 
is eternal and is mu hroughi to any end. 

In a classic article published in 1897. Loisy made the classic mistake: 

II wimble que P. ail applique i Judas Machabee CC qui c*i dit du ‘fiU d'homme' qui arrive 
vur les nuecs du cicl. ' 

It appeals that Porphyry applied lo Judas Maccabaeu* whai is said of U»c ‘MM of man' who 
comes on ihc clouds of heaven. 

Most scholars have followed this, mjiiy of them appaiently not reading Jerome’s 
commentary on Daniel, but llamacks collection of the fragments of Porphyry, 
which left out Jerome's comments on Dan. 7.13 made in his commentary at Dun. 
11.44-45.Thorough examination of all Jerome's comments on Potphyiy should 
make it clear that this is quite wrong. 

The liist major point is the comment of Jerome at Dan. 11.44-45. I have noted 
that Jerome sets up both the stone of Dan. 2. and the son of man (ille tilius homims) 
from Dan. 7.13. and says quite clearly that Porphyry maintains that these prophecies 
concern the Jews. This is very straightforward evidence that Porphyry believed 
that the man-like figure was a symbol of the Holy Ones of the Most High, who 
were the Jewish people. After considering Jerome's other comments in detail. I 
concluded, again on the basis of very clear evidence, that Porphyry belonged to 
the Syrian tradition, and interpreted the man-like figure as a symbol of the Jews 
at the time of the Maccabean victory. The second major point is the grammar and 
syntax of Jerome's comments at Dan. 7.14. which make clear that Porphyry did not 
believe that the man-like figure was Judas Maccahaeus. The request for a response 


9. A Loisy. under the pseudonym of J. Lataix. Lc Conunentaiic dc s. Jerome sur Daniel*. 
Revue d'histoire et de litterature reUgietars II (1897). pp. 164-73.268-77 < 168). 

10. A. von Hamack led I. Porphyrins. 'Geirn die Christen'. 15 Blither. Zeugnisse, 
Fragmente und Referate | Abtundlungcn der kocnelich preu>*iscl»ca Akademie del Woscnsehaftcn. 
Phil-hist Klasse. Nr. I. 1916. Berlin: Verbs der kdmgbchen Akademie der Wisscnschalken). esp. 
PP- 71-2. Fig. 43. 
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from Porphyry lo the question posed by Jerome is in the subjunctive: respondent 

Porphyrius. 1 st Porphyry reply .... This must mean that Porphyry had not already 
answered Jerome's question as to which individual the man-like figure represented. 
We know why because of Jerome's comments at Dan. 11.44-45: Porphyry did 
not believe that the man-like figure was any particular individual, because he did 
believe that it was a symbol of the Holy Ones of the Most High, the Jew s. Jerome, 
certain as he was that the man-like figure was an individual, namely Jesus, made 
up the most appropriate answer he could for Porphyry in order to demonstrate that 
the objections which he then offers are decisive objections to the Syrian tradition. 
This is why he introduces his answer with a conditional clause: si respondent.... // 
he replies. This is because, as Jerome knew perfectly well. Porphyry had never said 
anything of the kind. 

There is accordingly only one reasonable conclusion. Porphyry belonged to the 
Syrian tradition, and held that the man-likc figure was a symbol of the Holy Ones 
of the Most High, the Jewish people at the time of the Maccubcan victory. In this 
matter the Syrian tradition preserved the original interpretation of the authorfs) of 
this document, as we know from the close correlation between what is said of the 
man-like figure in the visionary section, and what is said of the Holy Ones of the 
Most High in the interpretative section. 

The man-like figure is however described in such a way that lie might have 
been an individual rather than a symbol, and there have been numerous attempts 
to identify him on the assumption that he must be an individual really. Two have 
been especially important One is the traditional Jewish jikI Christian interpretation 
of him as the Messiah, and so in the Christian tradition more specifically as Jesus 
Christ. This is a traditional piece of ciscgcsis. The figure of ‘the Messiah' had not 
crystallized out at the time w hen the book of Daniel was w ritten, and consequently 
he is not mentioned in the book is a whole, nor in the interpretative section of this 
vision. These points should be regarded as decisive. The other major interpretative 
gambit is more academic. This regards the nun-like figure as an angel, most often 
Michael. At least Michael does occur in the book of Daniel, as the major figure 
who stands up for Israel in the list times (Dan. 12.1 k At the same time, however, 
the absence of any such figure from the interpretative section of Daniel 7 should be 
regarded as decisive. Moreover, it is difficult to explain his absence from the Syrian 
tradition, within which he was a well-known angel who would have scrv ed perfectly 
well as a type of Christ." 

It follows that Daniel 7 itself does not provide any kind of evidence of the 
existence of a Son of Man Concept in Second Temple Judaism. 


2. The Similitudes of Enoch 

In the nineteenth century, the publication of the recently rediscovered Similitudes 
of Enoch w as of central importance to the formation of the Son of Man Concept. 


II. On these interpretations, see further Cascv. Son if Stan. pp. 24 -JO. 
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ll has nol however been sufficiently realized that Christian use of the term ‘Son of 
man' was of central importance lo this interpretation of the terms for ‘Son of man' 
in the Similitudes. For example, in the first English translation in 1821. Laurence 
expressed the opinion that this work repeatedly refers to the nature and character 
of‘the Messiah', even though the term masthuhu occurs only tw ice 1/ £>i. 4S.I0; 
52.4). ,: This was because the term ‘Messiah’ was so widespread in the Judaeo- 
Christian tradition that it was the natural term for scholars such as Laurence to use 
when they sought to label this figure. Laurence also translated the most important 
part of Enoch's crucial question at 46.2. ‘...concerning this Son of man; who he was 
and likew ise the opening of the angel's reply. ‘This is the Son of man. to whom 
righteousness belongs ...'<46.3>. In both cases ‘Son of man’ lias been capitalized in 
accordance with Christian usage, without any discussion of the term ‘son of man’ in 
Aramaic. Moreover, the second example has a comma put after it. The combination 
Of capitalization and comma creates a title, the Son of man', without any attempt 
to consider whether a Jew ish Aramaic text might mean this. Again, this is due to the 
influence of Christian tradition. 

Similarly, in the first German translation. Hoffmann rendered the most important 
part of Enoch's question ‘...in IkirefT dieses Mcnschcnsolincs: wer er scy. woher er 
sey . ..* (46.2»; he commented on ‘die Erxchcinung dcs Menschensolmes*. and on the 
limited occurrences of ‘Dcr Name Menschensohn' and began the angel's response 
‘Dieses ist der Menschensohn. dem Gerechtigkeit ist...'(46.3The capitalization 
is doubly natural in German, a language in which the capitalization of proper nouns 
is universal. Nonetheless, the combination of capitalization with the comma gives 
the impression that Menschensohn is a title, an impression which Hoffmann carried 
through in translation and discussion alike. 

Asimilar impression permeates the classic editions, translations and commentaries 
of Dillmuim and Charles, both of which remain influential more than j century 
after they were written. Dillnunn's opening description of the Bllderredcn has in 
the second one ‘der Mcssias' and ‘das messaanisch Gcricht*. and the ‘messianische 
Reich’ features in his description of the third parable and of the ending of the 
whole work." Among the New Testament concepts now known to us from Jewish 
documents. Dillmann lists 'vorausgesetzen BegrifTe dcs llimmclrcichcs. dcs 
MenschensohnesV' Here the Menschensohn is clearly a Peer iff in accordance with 
German Christian tradition, and has little connection with an ordinary Aramaic term 
for ‘man'. At the most important partof46.2. Enoch asks ‘fiber jenen Menschensohn. 
wer er sei...’. and the angel's response begins. *... diess ist der Menschensohn. der 
die Gerechtigkeit hat ... <46.3). Here again, the combination of capitalization with 
the comma reinforces the impression that Menschensohn is a title, an impression 
which Dillmann does not seem to have seriously questioned. 


12. Laurence. Book of Enoch the Prophet, p. xl. 

13. Hoffmann. Das Buck Henoch, pp. 34t>-7. 

14. Dillmann. Das Buck Henoch, p. HI. Fo* ihc kxl Dillmann. Liber Henoch Aelhiopice. 

15. Dillmann. Das Buck Henoch, p. h. 
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Charles wen! further. In his standard 1893 translation and commentary, he 
declared that ‘Christ', or ‘the Anointed One', was now for the first time ‘applied to 
the ideal Messianic king that is to come'. He was entirely confident that ‘The Son 
of Man’ was 'a definite title', and ‘the source of the New Testament designation'."' 
In his translation of the angel's question at 46.2. he put '... concerning that Son 
of Man. who he was. and whence he was ...': the angel’s reply begins. ‘This is 
the Son of Man who hath righteousness, with whom dwellelh righteousness ...’ 
(46.3). The slight differences from hi> predecessors indicate the independence 
of mind lor which this great scholar was famous, hut the capitalization of Son of 
Man expresses his view that this was already a title, a view derived from Christian 
tradition. This view was reinforced by his extraordinary comment, ‘the Elhiopic 
translator can only have had one and the same phrase before him. i.e. 6 ui<x tou 
6v0piafTOU.* r This conjecture attributes a major Christian Christological title to the 
autlior(s) of a Jewish work. Charles found nothing odd in this On the contrary, he 
went further ‘As the Similitudes are pre-Christian, they furnish the first instance 
in which the definite personal title appear, in literature ... The Son of Man as 
portrayed in the Similitudes is a supernatural being and not a mere man ... This 
title with its supernatural attributes of superhuman glory, of universal dominion 
and supreme judicial powers, was adopted by our Lord.'" This leaves an obvious 
problem w ith Jesus’ suffering and death, which C harles approached w ith another 
piece of Christian tradition, one for w hich there is not adequate historical support 
in the oldest traditions ol the synoptic (impels, lie argued that the 'title “the Son 
of Man" assumed a deeper spiritual significance’ in the ministry of Jesus, when this 
'transformed conception of the Son of Man is thus pcmicjtcd throughout by the 
Isaiah conception of the Sen ant of Jehov ah ' 

There is however no evidence that there ever was a Greek version of the 
Similitudes of Enoch. This notion seems to have got into scholarship because there 
really are Greek versions of some other parts of / Enoch. At no stage did Charles 
explain how the Aramaic term (K)“ax) ~z could have functioned as 'the definite 
personal title’, nor did he offer a proper explanation as to w hy it should be translated 
with the Greek term 6 uio«. tou avOptonou. lie simply continued and intensified the 
scholarly habit of reading the Similitude * against an assumed backdrop of Christian 
tradition. 

As this tradition of scholarship sought to interpret the Similitudes, it was faced 
with a major fact which may hase pushed it in this direction. One of the three 
terms for Son of man in the Elhiopic text of the Similitudes is walda 'eguala 
emmaheidw ( I En. 62.7.9.14: 63.11: 69.26.27; 70.1: 71.17). In the four Gospels. 


16. R 11. Charles. The Book of Enoch: Translated from Professor Dillmann s Elhiopic Text, 
emended and revised... (Oxford. Clarendon. 1893). p. 51: and for his Mill essential edition of the 
text. R. H. Charles. The Elhiopic Version of the Book of Enoch Edited from Twenty-three mss. 
together with the fragmentary Greek and Latin Versions (Oxford. Claiendon. 1906). 

17. Charles. Book of Enoch, p. 128. 

18. Charles. Book of Enoch, p. 315. 

19. Charles. Book of Enoch, pp. 315-16. 
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the Ethiopic translation of 6 uioc tovi ov6pconou is always precisely the same 
expression, walda 'eguala ‘emmaheidw: Charles indeed noted that ‘it is found 
throughout Ezekiel, in Dan. \xi.l3. and universally in the N.T.' : " It was therefore 
natural that Christian scholars who were familiar with the Ethiopic Gospels 
long before the methodology of reconstructing original sources had made any 
significant progress, should jump to this conclusion, and infer that as walda 
’eguala emmaheidw represented 6 uioc too 6 vSptorou in the Christian Gospels, 
so it must have done in / Enoch. Such a conclusion would be reinforced by any 
contact w ith Ethiopian Christian tradition, according to which Enoch's comments 
on w alda ‘ eguala emmaheidw were w onderful prophecies of Chnst Jesus. 

II this were so, however, it would be difficult to explain w hy the Ethiopic translator 
should ever have used walda saheU En. 46.2.3.4; 48.2> or walda he’eslil En. 62.5: 
69.29 (6/v); 71.14). Charles, using Latin rather than Ethiopic for these two terms, 
commented lamely; ‘Hence h/iu « rin and fillu% hominis in the Ethiopic text may he 
synonymous and the variation may be due to the carelessness of the translator.'* 1 This 
exemplifies the lack of understanding of translators w Inch w as a feature of scholarship 
until very recently, and it in no way solves the problems produced hy positing the 
Christian title 6 uioc too 6v6potrou as the underlay of these three Ethiopic terms. 
Another major problem caused by this hypothesis arises from the demonstratives 
normally used with all three of these expressions in the Similitudes, whereas walda 
‘eguala emmaheidw as a translation of 6 uioc too owGptonoo in tin* four Gospels 
does not have a demonstrative with it once. In the liist English translation, Laurence 
simply put ‘the Son of man* all four times jt the endofCh. 69.1 loHmann. criticizing 
him for often omitting the demonstrative, announced that the demonstrative 'von 
dent kqt‘ c^oxnv sogennanten Mcnschcmohnc verst chon mussen'. but he did not 
explain how any original text could he understood like this.*’ 1 

Thirdly, at / En. 71.14 Enoch is greeted. 'You are the son of man who is born 
to righteousness ir walda he csl here is taken to he a careless translation of the 

major title 6 uioc too GvQptorrou. this is quite impossible to explain. Indeed, it hus 
caused endless trouble to scholarship. In 1893. Charles used this as an argument 
that this part of the Similitudes was of different authorship from the rest, and his 
comparison with / En. 60.10 notably did not cause him to consider that anything 
might be wrong with his overall understanding of the three Ethiopic phrases as 
representing a title of majesty.*' In 1912. he proposed a notorious textual emendation, 
producing the following translation: 

This is the Son of Man who is bom unto righteousness. 

And righteousness abides over him. 

And the righteousness of the Head of Days forsakes him not. :4 

20. Charles. Book of Enoch . p. 128. 

21. Charles. Book of Enoch* p . 128. 

22. Laurence. Book of Enoch, at his 68.26-29. subsequent l> numbered 69.26-29; Hoffmann. 
Das Bach Henoch . p. 579. 

23. Charles. Book of Enoch* p 183. referring back to p. 156. 

24. Charles. Book of Enoch 12nd nh. 1912). ad toe. 
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This simply alters the text to what Charles thought it should have said. 

All these problems resulted from the basic notion that 'son of man' was a title 
of majesty, as it is in Christian tradition, both in Ethiopia and elsewhere. This 
influence was so pervasive that scholars did not really try to explain how the 
Aramaic (S)-*:(«> ~\z could have functioned in this way. not even if they ically 
believed in all original Aramaic text. I have noted that at about the same time as 
Charles was working, the dominant view was challenged by Lietzmann. 2 ' This 
was primarily because of his excellent know ledge of Aramaic, but neither he nor 
his critics were competent in Ge e/, and this was at least partly why he made no 
impression on the dominant view. 

In 1946. Sjoberg was learned enough to mount a challenge to the dominant view, 
but he did so only tentatively.-** For example, he noted the demonstrative in zekii 
walda tub e at / En. 46.2. and commented. 'Ilier ist der Ausdruck "Menschensohn" 
sclbstverstandlich kein Titel.*-*' He was not how ever able to carry this through as far 
as it should go. For example, in commenting on 46.3. he did offer a partial Aramaic 
reconstruction: 


.T? iq-TX ”1 -C re 

This is reasonable in itself, but Sjoberg also offered a conjectural Hebrew version 
with DT?a p. and a proposed Greek with 6 uia. tou av6ptotrou! lie almost took 
the major step forward which was needed when he commented on the Aramaic. 
‘Man kunn K-*J als Titel. nun kann cs aber auch als Appcllativum. das duicli 
den Kelutivsat/ naher beslimml wird. auffassen.* ‘ Sjoberg did not however explain 
how K«J ’P could function as a title, nor did he cam through properly the potential 
insight shown in the second half of this sentence. Rather he argued that even if it 
were not a title, which 6 u’ioc too 6v0pcoirou in any case surely must be, ‘der 
Ausdruck doch einen besonderen Klang hat*, and the being seen by Enoch is in any 
case ‘der gan/e besondere himmUsehe Mcnuh'r* 

I have noted that Perrin and Licvestad became prominent in scholarly attacks on 
the Son of Man Concept, but that neither they nor those New Testament scholars 
who ignored them were properly competent in Cie'e/.“ In 1976. I did tackle the 
Ge‘ez text or the Similitudes, and used it to argue that in the original text the term 
‘son of man* was an ordinary word for man.' 1 It is this work which now needs to be 
carried much further, by reconstructing and interpreting the original source which 
was once translated into Ge'ez. 

There should be no doubt that this source was in Aramaic. We now know from 
the Dead Sea Scrolls that most of I Enoch was written in Aramaic, because this is 

25. See pp. 20-21 above. 

26. E. Sjoberg. Der Menschensohn im dthiopischen Henochbuch l Lund, (ileerup. 1946). 

27. Sjoberg. Menschensohn. p. 49. 

28. Sjoberg. Menschensohn. p. 50. 

29. SjObcrg. Menschensohn. p. 50. 

30. See pp. 29-30 above. 

31. Casey. ‘Use of the Term "Soa of Man' in the Similitudes'. 
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the language of the extant fragments. This demonstrates the fragility of arguments 
to the contrary based on one-word naughty tricks. For example, at I En. 6.6. the 
Ethiopic is obviously corrupt, and the Greek text of Syncellus reads as follows: 

ijoav 6e outoi 6io«caioi oi «ata(knm<'. i* toV ipupair lap: 5 ... 

Now these were two hundred w ho descended in the days of Jared ... 

Hallevi reconstructed this in Hebrew, and argued that this must be the original 
language because of the pun on the name Jared and the Hebrew word TV, which 
means ‘to descend’ in Hebrew, but not in Aramaic, and in this he was followed by 
Charles:” 


. mx -n m Tj: --3 


Now. however. 4QEn* has provided a fragmentary but continuous text of the whole 
of I En. 6.4 S. I in Aramaic. 4QEn* provides a fragmentary text of / En. 5.9 6.4 and 
6.7 8.1. and all the sun i\ ing fragments are in Aramaic rather than Ilebrew. Milik" 
suggested the following reconstruction: 

|vrc i m rer... 
tfn-n rm| “ r* *5ra 

It will be Clear from this that TT has survived as the name of Jared, but that the 
word for ‘descend’ has not survived Milik has used the ordinary Aramaic vrnj. 
This would mean that the pun. which will have been found in Hebrew at jub. 4 15. 
would not have been used in the Aramaic text That is entirely reasonable: the 
older scholarship was far too inclined to posit puns and wordplays whenever older 
scholars could make them up. but Ihe mere fact that they can be conjectured never 
showed that they were originally there. Kmbb. on the other hand, noted that an 
occasional Hebrew word might have been used in this Aramaic text.'* In general, we 
now know that Hebrew penetrated Aramaic at this time much more than we knew 
before the discovery of the Dead Sea scrolls, and it is entirely plausible that TV w as 
used in the Aramaic text at this point. 

The important point here is that an occasional conjecture about a single word 
does not tell us the original language of a text Moreover, the older scholarship 
suffered from being understood to mean ‘Hebrew’ when it really meant ‘Hebrew or 
Aramaic’." Similar comments apply to the text of the Similitudes, where scholars 

32. J. Hallevi. ‘Rtxhcrches tut U Langucdc la icdacnon primitivedu Livrc d’f.noclf. Journal 
Asiatique. Sixicnic Sene. 9 (I 86 T 1 . pp. 352 95 <356 7). followed by C harlcs. Book of Enoch, p. 
63. 

33. J. T. Milik. The Books of Enoch Aramaic Fragments of Qumran Caw 4 tOxfoid. 
Clarendon. 1976). pp. 150. 152. 

34. M. Knibb. The Ethiopie Book of Enoch A New Edition in the Lifthl of the Aramaic Dead 
Sea Fragments (2 vols. Oxford Clarendon. I978L voL 2 . pp. 68-9. 

35. For mere derailed discussion of ihe older scholarship, sec N. Schmidt. ‘The Original 
Language of the PauNes of Enoch '. 10 R. F Harper el al. (cdsi. Old Testament and Semitic Studies in 
Memory of W. R. Harper\2 vols. Chicago: L'aiv. of Chicago. I908|. vol. 2 . pp. 327-19(329-36). 
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have noi produced any reasonably convincing arguments for either a Hebrew 
original or for a Greek version. The Greek versions of some parts of 7 Enoch are 
very valuable, but there is no trace of a Greek version of the Similitudes. To give a 
detailed example. Black notes the peculiarity of yaharri at I En. 45.3. which says 
that the Elect One sitting on his glorious throne will ‘choose' their works. 46 After 
a brief review of the older scholarship. Black posits this as a direct translation of 
the Greek ekAe^ei. and seems inclined towards T3 in a Hebrew Grundschrift. But 
he notes older scholarship conjecturing a misunderstanding of live Aramaic "in:, 
which means ‘choose' as well as ‘lest. try', an entirely plausible conjecture as to the 
meaning of the original text. Moreover, ""could have been directly translated with 
yaharri. All our evidence is accordingly consistent w ith the Ethiopic text being a 
direct translation from an Aramaic original. 

There are two further points in favour of this. First. I have noted that the 
fragments of 7 Emx h from Qumran are in Aramaic. The Similitudes contain a further 
development of the figure of Enoch, going significantly further than other material 
in 7 Enoch. The central focus of the Similitudes lies in the figure of Enoch and the 
deliverance of the elect from oppression by the wicked The differences between 
these different groups are quite basic. For example, the opponents may be described 
as ‘the kings and the powerful', and they will be cast down because 'they do not 
exalt and do not praise hint and do not confess from w hom the kingdom was given 
to them’ (7 En. 46.4-5). They OfC not at any stage accused of detailed legal offences, 
such as for example having sex with a woman during her menstrual period. This is 
forbidden at Ezck. IX.6. a prohibition violated by people at I’st. Sol. 8.12. who then 
further proceeded to eat sacrificial meat in the Temple. The descriptions of the Elect 
are equally basic. They are not said to do anything exceptionally righteous, such 
as living in a stale of purity: indeed they are nowhere said to keep all the details of 
the Law. though it is assumed that they are basically observ ant. They arc said, for 
example, to be 'the faithful who hang upon the name of the Lord of Spirits' (7 En. 
46.8). This means that the authors of the Similitudes had no reason to change from 
Aramaic to Hebrew, the language of learned students of the Law . On the contrary, 
writing for a ganip of faithful Jews distinguished by their development of Enoch 
traditions, they had every reason to keep to .Aramaic, the lingua franca of Judaism 
in general in Israel, and the language of their own traditions. 

Thirdly, the main son of man passages make excellent sense in Aramaic. When 
they are properly reconstructed, we find that "2 emerges as a normal term 

for ‘man’, as it is in all extant Aramaic sources. I propose to illustrate this here by 
reconstructing some of the main passages, leaving more extensive discussion of 
more complete reconstructions to a future monograph, which is necessary for such 
detailed discussion. I begin with the opening of the fust son of man passage. 7 En. 
46.1-3. 


56. M. Black. The Book of Enoch or 7 Enoch. A \r» English Edition with Commentary' and 

Textual Notes f Leiden. Brill. 1985».p. 185. 
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.crijn vss —c:x ~ kt;i rs ~~ — c:f —.*x —r ,xr :~~ nrKti ~ rsn ttt r~r pn. I 
cr xa? KT7 — tt’ xin ~ pi sr» ~ t. - :— i ci- . - o ; -zi -tki kti .k*3x?: in ~ p mai .2 

.Kin ^TK K"Sr CK1 

p x*v ion unreal <"3 re ™ nas ktz— t:r' nr —tc srs *a Kin n;i .*7 -am *cn .3 

.z~t~ kzz~~ kt’” k~c r~r tjji “a rn mrc icniri k*vb 

1. There I saw one who had a head of Jays. and hi. head «a» like pure wool, and with him 
was another whose face w as like the appearance of a man. and his face w as full of grace like 
a Watcher and a Holy One. 

2. And I asked one of the angels, he who went with me and showed me all the mysteries, 
about that (son oil man. who he was and where he was from, why he was going with the 
Head of Days. 

3. And he answered and said to me. ‘IhH is that (son of) man who has righteousness, and 
righteousness dwells with him. and he res cals all the treasures of the mysteries, for the Laid 
of Spirits has chosen him. and his lot is stronger than all before the lain! of Spirits in truth 
for ever.’ 

The expression 'head of days’ has caused great difficulty to scholars. Ii is generally 
agreed lhal it is derived from the description of Clod, rar pro. at Dan. 7.9, and this 
should be accepted. The precise form of the description is simply due to an author who 
was bowled over by the description of ChkJ in this very verse. T 2 lo ntfm urtm. 
He thus had a vision of God with a quite remarkable head, the head of a remarkable 
old man with Mowing locks. He nude use of this vision of God again al / TJi. 71.10. 
where again he selected his head for particul.tr description, and declared ii while and 
(Hire like wool. This creative re-use of imagery from a well-known text explains why 
Enoch docs not need to ask the angel who this being is. he simply refers lo him as 
rar gjn in ihe next verse, and subsequently. 

At the end of v.l. the nr "V is obviously a good being, as so often in this 
literature (e.g. Dan. 4.10). The translators sometimes replace this expression with 
'angel' or 'holy angel' le.g. / En. 93.2). When we reconstruct a possible original 
text, therefore, wc have to use our discretion on a foundation of Intrinsic Probability, 
as I have done here. Ii is of course possible thai I should have reconstructed more 
literally trtf'T? x*3K7s ft TO. Ii is important that this degree of uncertainty affects 
only this expression, and does not mean that the rest of this reconstruction is 
uncertain. 

In v. 2. i:i xr:x *o is used with reference to the being whom Enoch saw with 
God. and ii is used before this being is identified. It follows that xr:x na cannot 
be a title here, because Enoch in asking the question is making clear that he does 
not know who this being is. and this question is not answered until the following 
verse. Thus XT3 is an ordinary term for man. as il is in all surviving Aramaic 
texts. The demonstrative ft 7 is entailed by the Ethiopic demonstrative zcku. In each 
language, llns demonstrative is anaphoric, that is to say. il refers back to the figure 
seen in the first verse. This anaphoric demonstrativ e is necessary precisely because 
(N)#3(K) is an ordinary term foe 'man'. It would not have been necessary if il had 
been possible lo use (Ktaais) ~a as a title, which also would not make sense because 
il was an ordinary term for man. If the authors had wauled a title for the figure 
mentioned alter God in the first verse, (SITUS) ~a would accordingly have been a 
very unsuitable choice. 
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II follows that K7» 13 is ih>! a title in v. 3 either The following relative clause 
defines which (son of) man Enoch lias seen. The following description is a covert 
description of Enoch himself, seen from the perspective of the devotees of Enoch 
who wrote this document. It would not be clear to outsiders, who would need the 
denoument at I hi. 71.14-17. a denoument which will have delighted audiences 
who w ere this interested in the figure of Enoch. There are four points: 

1. Righteousness is his outstanding characteristic. While other major figures in 

Second Temple Judaism might be regarded as especially righteous, in the Enoch 
literature this is particularly true of Enoch himself. In the opening of the vv hole book, 
he is described as a righteous man lovOpcjmx Sikoic*,. be Vo sa,iiq\, and the 
context implies that this was necessary for his visionary experiences. At 12.4. when 
he is called by God’s own Watchers to go from the divine presence and convey the 
divine judgement to the wicked W atchers, he is addressed as scribe of righteousness 
(6 YPOUortvK, rry. Sikoioouviy . tahaft' scJcq). At 14.1. the account of Enoch's 
vision and reprimand oflhe Watchers lias a title which begins 'The book of the words 
Of righteousness truth': the Greek has BipAoc Aoycov 6 ikoioouviy . the Ethiopic 
inu.yhtif qdla sc,Icq. ;ind this time we have some of the Aramaic. ' t to IDO 
(4Q204 v i 9). It is especially important that |Wr rather than pgnx is the underlying 
term. It is characteristic of the Aramaic fragments, and consequently I have used it 
in the above reconstruction of / hi 46.3. It lus connotations of 'truth' ns well as 
’righteousness', and both are appropriate for the figure of Enoch. At / hi. 15.1. <iod 
himself, commissioning Enoch to take the news of his judgement to the Watchers, 
addresses him as righteous true nun and scribe of righteousness truth (ovOptotTCK 
ciAnOivo'. Koi YPOUMonvr. tty O^SlKa:. biitlfddiqw af attff t fc,Uq ) It is likely 
that we have here two alternative translations of some form of KUSrip. Regaidless 
of this detail, it follows from all this evidence that, when the Similitudes of Enoch 
were w ritten, the righteousness of Enoch lud been a well-established fcatiuv of his 
character for more than a century . At a similar time, the book of Jubilees opined that 
because of his righteousness. Noah's life on earth was more excellent than any of the 
sons of men except Enoch iJuh. 10.17). Much later, two passage' of the Testaments 
of the 1Welve Patriarchs refer back to the book of Enoch the righteous (7.‘ Levi 10.5 
PipAor. Evcox rou SiKaiou. and likewise T. Dan 5.6). and Judah is likewise said to 
have read aspects of the future tv pipXoiq Evcox tou SiKoiou t T. Jud. 18.1). 

It follows that when a devotee of Enoch wrote the opening part of l hi. 46.3. 
‘This is tlul (son of) man who has righteousness, and righteousness dwells vv ith him', 
other members of the group would have instantly recognized Enoch, long before the 
recognition scene at / En. 71.14. which clearly picks up this description. 

2. 'lie reveals all the treasures of the mysteries.' A major function of Enoch 
throughout the Enoch literature is that of revelation, a function in which he clearly 
exceeds all the other luminaries of Jew ish tradition. A list of his revelations is also 
provided as early as Jub. 4.17-24. where it already includes a vision of human 
history until the day of judgement. It follows that, from the perspective of the Enoch 
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devotees for whom the Similitudes were written, the second point in the description 
of tills figure would again identity him a* Enoch himself. 

3. The reason for this figure's position is that God himself has chosen him. The 
choice of Enoch for the function of revelation is also explicitly mentioned at 2 Eh. 
64.5. It is implicit in the whole of the Enoch literature, and in the context of the 
Similitudes it identities him as the Elect One. 

4. •... his lot is slnmgcr than all before the Lord of Spirits in truth for ever.' This 
identifies the figure as the most outstanding human being ever, and from the 
perspective of Enoch circles this identifies him as Enoch himself. 

All these points will have been decisive in the social context within which this 
document was written. It also nukes perfect sense of the opening description of 
him. ‘another whose face was like the appearance of a man. and his face was full of 
grace like a Watcher and a Iloly One ’«I En. 46 I». Enoch's translation is recorded 
already at Gen. 5.24. It is described more fully at the end of the Similitudes, w here 
he himself says ‘all my flesh melted and my spirit w as transformed’ (V En. 71.11). At 
2 En. 22. Enoch is taken before God himself, and is given clothes of glory in place 
of his earthly clothing. Then he declares. I looked at myself, and I had become 
like one of his glorious ones’(/ En. 22.10). This tradition entails that some of the 
audience w ill have recognized Enoch already at / En. 46.1. even the first lime that 
the document was read. 

The rest of this passage expounds the role of this figure as eschatological judge. 
Together with his role as the revculer. this is Enoch’s most important role m the 
Similitudes. We must also look in detail at the next verse. 

irrem r.vm nren prrc*c ~ rrorr tctssSe ~ trarm kot rnm rjr w?* -ai 4 . 

.102*" *on*v 

4. And this son of man whom you have seen will remove the kings and the powerful from 
their beds and the strong from their scat*, and he will open the loin.* of the mighty and break 
the teeth of the sinners. 

Here it is most important lo note the care with which this figure is described. 
Once again, the Ethiopie n a I Jo sab'e. the same term as at / En. 46.2 and 46.3. 
must represent the Aramaic -2. Most MSS have before it the Ethiopie 

demonstrative zentu. I have accordingly reconstructed the Aramaic demonstrative 
n:t. Tana 9 however omits this demonstrative, so a small degree of uncertainty is 
unavoidable. It is all the more important tlut a relative clause follows immediately. 
The Ethiopie zar'ika entails rnrrr. In each language, we have a straightforward 
relative clause say ing which son of man is referred to. the one ‘whom you have 
seen’. This is a clear reference back to the figure seen in the prev ious verses, and this 


37. For 2 Enoch. 1 follow the translation of F. L Andersen in OTP II. as I regret thal I do not 
read Old Slavonic. 
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reference is essential precisely because (tor^x) ta is an ordinary tenn for ‘man*, 
not a title. This is why w e need to be told which son of man is being referred to. The 
following verses clarify this figure’s role as the eschatological judge. 

The eschatological setting continues through the following verses to the next 
occurrence of the term ‘son of man*, at 48.2. 


k~z~ rr rr? ~~ xr~: mz .tt* xras “a T?nx woM nr .2 

.KTirr kt. rr? tt* ~r .x-;r t2itxt rr - .x-ror xr:r r-onin or? pi .3 

*2^2 -T2T“ X-2C7 XT’ XTin ~TT X*TT F7C7 X~- Z “2CT X'L'Tr*' XS2r“ XT'- XT' .4 

.xm-n xn-t rr:— —:— zrz- ~rz~ xrrr s r=m -3 ;rn,Di nrsr .5 
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2. And in that hour this son of nun was designated 10 the Lord of Spirits, and his name before 
the Head of Days. 

3. And before (he sun and coasrclbuuns were created, before the stars of heaven were made, 
his name was called before the Lord of Spirits. 

4. And he will be a staff to the nghlcous that they may lean on him and not fall, and he (will 
be) the light of the Gentiles and hope to the broieo-heaitcd 

5 All those who live on the dry ground will fall down and do obeisance before him. and they 
will praise und bless and sm; to the tunic of the Lord of Spirits. 

6 . For this reason he was chosen and hidden before him before the world was created und 
forever. 

7a. And the Wisdom of the Lord of Spurts resealed him to the holy and the righteous, for he 
has guarded the lot of the righteous 

In the opening of this passage, we are given the information that in these Iasi times 
llte son of man figure whom we have met in Ch. 46 is named lo the Lord of Spoils 
and before the Head of Days, parallel expressions which have him named lo God. 
The term for ‘son of nun* is again h aUa sah'i. the same term as ai / En. 46.2-4. 
and here again ii must go back to the Aramaic (K)~:(K| *q. As at 46.2. the Ethiopic 
waldu sab V is accompanied by the demonstrative ;cku. for which I have again 
reconstructed the Aranutc The function of this demonstrative is unambiguous. 
It is again anaphoric, and refers hack to the figure already seen and expounded in 
Ch. 46. 

Verse 3 then conveys another piece of information, that ‘this son of man* was 
already named before God before the creation of the universe. It is not yet clear 
whether lie was pre-existent or more simply foreknown. At v. 6. the fact that he 
was hidden before God before the creation of the world strongly implies his pre¬ 
existence. At v. 7. we are told how the \Visdoni of God revealed him to the holy and 
the righteous. We are not given a tune for this event. It must be after the creation of 
the world for there lo be people for him to be revealed to. On the other hand, it does 
not seem to be in the eschatological period either. It is therefore the same time as v. 
4. which is during normal human history . This makes excellent sense of the position 
of Enoch in the devotions of this social subgroup. From their perspective. Enoch 
really had been revealed to them, ‘the holy and the righteous*, as he had not been 
revealed to the rest of the Jew ish people. 

Enoch’s extraordinarily elevated position in the belief and experience of this 
group is further shown by the functions whkh he is giv en. As a ‘staff to the righteous* 
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and ‘hope to the broken-hearted' (v. 4). well as ihe person who ‘guarded ihe lot of 
the righteous’ (\. 7a). he must ha\e been central to the religious experience of this 
group. It is even more extraordinary that he shoud be presented as ‘the light of Ihe 
Gentiles’. While this is from Isaiah (42.6; 49.60). in our period it must be the work 
of people favourably disposed towards the large number of Gentile God fearers 
found throughout the diaspora. 

The immediately following part of the Similitudes returns to eschatological 
events. At Ch. 52. however. Enoch resumes his journeys, interspersed with events 
which happen in the places which he sees. At Ch. 56. this shills to Israel, and at Ch. 
57 the second similitude ends with people falling down and worshipping the Lord 
of Spirits. Chapter 58 marks the beginning of the third and linal similitude. Again, 
however, we find Enoch seeing things, and at 60.1 there is a very strange date, in the 
500th year of the life ofEnoch. who did not live that long. At Gen. 5.32. this is a date 
in the life of Noah, and at / £n. 60.8 the speaker refers to ‘my great-grandfather, 
the seventh from Adam', being taken to the garden of Eden. Scholars have therefore 
reasonably seen this chapter as a Noah apocalypse which has been edited in. At 
60.10, the speaker is addressed as wo Ida sah’e. This is the same term for ‘son of 
man' as before. It must again represent (xjryx) - 3 . This is an ordinary term for 
‘man’, used as a form of address. There is accordingly no problem in its having no 
fiulhcr connection w ilh the use of ‘son of nun’ in the rest of the Similitudes. 

In Ch. 61. tin.' main narrative of the Similitudes appears to resume, with the 
eschatological judge being described as ‘the Chosen One’. The Ethiopic is hemy. 
which must represent the Aramaic K"m3. At Ihe beginning of Ch. 62. God himself 
invites the kings and the mighty and the exalted and the landowners to see if they 
can recognize the Chosen One The setting is evidently eschatological, and the term 
‘son of man* is used several times hi the description of the ‘Chosen One’. I propose 
the following Aramaic reconstruction of these verses 

rrv* *3-33 3m ITT KT* '3 ftr* -a ~ 7C1W lerc* TCsm pTm pWr )K» pirn .5 
*C3HC1 |C?t2 ?7 7?31 ICH? P *2" K’i'- U12*1*l 1713 ii'l 170131.6 

I****' 7?1« 21? K77* *2 KW 150272 K2^V *2 *3 .7 

.1C* K2'*’3 K—13 *2 12?? 7H2fl yitftffi .8 
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5. And they will look at cadi ocher and he afraid and lower then countenances and distress 
will seize them, when they see that son of nun sitting on his glorious throne. 

6 . And the kings and the mighty and all the landowners will bless and praise and magnify 
him who rules over every thing, he who was hidden 

7. For from of old that son of nun w a* hidden, and the Most High kept him before his host, 
and revealed him to the elect. 

H. And the community of the holy ones will be sown, and all the chosen will stand before 
him on that day. 

9. And all the kings and mights and exalted and those who rule the dry ground will fall down 
and worship, and they will set their hope on that son of man. and they will beseech him and 
seek mercy from turn. 


Given the context, it is clear that throughout this passage the term ‘son of man 1 
refers to the ‘Chosen One*. At 62.5. the Ethiopic teim for ‘son of man* is walda 
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be'esl, a chance from the use of walda sab V in the previous examples. It is difficult 
to see any significance in this change. Both expressions mean ‘son of man' in the 
sense of ‘human being', and must go hack to an original Aramaic tK|C‘a(K) “ 2 . We 
should infer that, after a gap of several chapters, one or another translator simply 
went for an established alternative phrase. Nonetheless, this change caused trouble. 
Ethiopian Christians came to believe that this is a wonderful prophecy of Christ 
Jesus, and some of them perceived walda be 'esl as a son of a man in the sense that 
he was bom. as we all are. with a human father. Accordingly, all late MSS read 

walda be’esit . ‘son of a woman', w ith the virgin birth of Jesus in mmd. This reading 
must accordingly be regarded as secondary It max be for the same reason that Tana 
9 reads walda sab'e. Before the term ‘son of nun’, all MSS have a demonstrative, 
almost all of them ziku. I have accordingly reconstructed pi. as before. The 
demonstrative is again anaphoric. It refers back directly to the C hosen One', and to 
the earlier occurrences of(X>7*X) '= in Chs 46 and 4X This figure is still sitting on 
his glorious throne as the eschatological judge, who now receives adoration from 
the wicked kings and mighty. 

At 62.7. the Ethiopic text has the first occurrence of walda 'eguala emmaheidw. 
This is the second change in three verses. It stnmgly suggests a translator vvlto 
did not like walda sab e. and who did not know quite what to do. It is difficult to 
imagine anything other than in an Aramaic source text In the Ethiopic 

text, the immediately preceding word is kdna. which must he taken in the meaning 
‘was’ with the preceding participle hi-bv'. ‘hidden*, to give the meaning ‘the son of 
man was hidden*. The Aramaic underlying kuna must however be ion. or mn. This 
may also be part of the past tense of the verb ‘to he*, as the translator lias interpreted 
it. but S'" may equally well be the demonstrative pronoun. ‘Ihaf. I pTOpOM that 
this makes much belter sense, as in the above reconstruction This is anaphoric, and 
refers Kick to the immediately preceding figure, previously known as the ‘Chosen 
One*, and of whom the term (xirax) *a has been used several times already. The 
existence of this figure ‘from of old' is consistent with the story of Enoch, who 
was thought to have been with the angels for three hundred years (Jub. 4.21. cf. 
Gen. 5.22). which could reasonably be interpreted js God keeping him ‘before his 
host*. The revelation to the elect is given no tunc indication, but it is clearly neither 
in primordial time nor in the last limes. As at 4S.4.7a. this reflects the situation of 
Enoch as revealed to his adherents, including the authors) of die Similitudes. 

The following verses look forward to the last times. At v. 9. the kings and mighty 
will set their hope on ‘tliat son of man'. The term for ‘son of man' in die Ethiopic text is 
again walda 'eguala 'immaheiaw. and here it is preceded by the demonstrative ziku. 
I have accordingly reconstructed pi xTat ~3. In both languages the demonstrative 
is again anaphoric. It looks back to the figure already under discussion, and this 
defining particle is again needed precisely because <s)~(K) on iLs own is not fit to 
be a title or a precise term. The hope of the wicked is in vain. 

The next few verses describe the final punishment of the oppressive wicked. The 
righteous and chosen w ill of course be saved on that day. Part of the description of 
their salvation, at / En. 62.14. again uses the term ‘son of man'. 
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14. And Ihc Loid of Spirits vs ill abide over them, and they m ill eat and lie down and rise up 
with that son of nun for ever and ever. 

Here again Ihe Elhiopic text has walda ‘eguala ’emmahridw for ‘son of man', 
preceded by the demonstrative zeku. I have accordingly reconstructed once more 
P'7 XS’3K 13. In both languages the demonstrative is again anaphoric. It looks back 
to the figure already under discussion, and this defining particle is again needed 
precisely because 12 on its own is not fit to be a title or a precise term. 

The following chapter continues w ith the eschatological theme, and returns to 
the fate of the kings and the mighty and the landow ners. They attempt a somewhat 
belated repentance, which is much too late to prevent their punishment. One verse 
again uses the term ‘son of nun’: 

prsw> tuo:k or arr am tt'ex sv it Ttrn -s m nr icre rrrs» jfwr nn vioi. 11 

11. And alter Ihiv their faces will be filial with duine betarc ihst son of nun. and they will 
be driven from before his face, and the sword wdl dwell wnh them before his face. 

The term for ‘son of man' in the Elhiopic text is again walda ‘enuula 'emmahcldw, 
preceded by the demonstrative zeku. This lime I have reconstructed k2‘:k na Kin. In 
both languages the demonstrative is again anaphoric It looks back to Ihc mighty 
ligure expounded m the previous chapter av well as earlier in the book, and the 
demonstrative is again needed precisely because IXl~<XIT3 on its own is not lit to 
be a title or a precise term. 

This chapter ends this whole section of the Similitudes. The next section shifts 
right back to the sins of the angels who descended to earth and caused people to sin. 
with the subsequent judgement of people in the Flood, jtul of the wicked angels in 
torments which arc somehow supposed lobe related to the waters taken by the kings 
and mighty. The names of the nuior wicked angels follow, and then an account of 
an extraordinary oath by which the universe was created and is sustained. This leads 
to praise of the Lord of Spirits by the stars, winds and so on. and that shifts into joy 
at the revelation of the name of that son of man. The text appears to have been put 
together by a final redactor who thought associativciy about the different kinds of 
judgement and salvation, not by someone with a keen sense of logic. The end of the 
third similitude, still concerned with the eschatological fates of the righteous and the 
wicked, follows at the end of Ch. 69. 


kz:k T3 k— - xst jrft -rir* “ --r~ tot' 13-31 rcr Kin pa 1 ? mm , 2 <> 
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26. And they had great joy. and they blessed and praised and extolled, because the name of 
that son of man w as revealed to them. 

27. And he Nat on hjs glorious throne, and the sum of judgement Has given to that son of 
man. And he will not pass away and he will not perish from the face of the earth. 

28. And those w ho led the world astrav shall be bound w nh chains, and they shall be imprisoned 
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in an assembly of destruction and all their deeds will vanish from the face of the canh. 

2 '). And from then onward* there will nor be anything corruptible, for that son of man has 
appeared and has sat on his glorious throne, and all evil will vanish from before his face. And 
He w ill go and speak to that son of man. and he w ill be strong before the Lonl of Spirits. 

This is the third parable of Enoch. 

This section is the end of the third parable. This parable began at Ch. 58.1 have noted 
that additional material has been interpolated into it. and we cannot tell whether 
anything was lost in the process, only that the transitions are very uneven. The 
changes of tense in this section are due to changes of perspective. In w. 26-27a, the 
perfect tense is used to narrate what Enoch saw in his vision. The major event here 
is the revelation of the name of that son of man'. This is dearly the same major 
figure as before, otherwise the ‘Chosen One’, and referred to with the term ‘son of 
man’ since Ch. 46. The term for ’son of nun’ in most MSS of the Ethiopic text of v. 
26 is aguin walda ‘iguala 'emmahHOw. It i* difficult to know w hat to make of the 
omission of uulrfu in a few relatively good MSS (Knibb lists DM 491. Abb 35. Abb 
55 and Tana 9) This may be due to homoioarcton after the preceding demonstrative 
wi'ilu. I have presupposed this in reconstructing KtfrX 13 ton. Here again the 
demonstrative is anaphoric, referring Kick to the figure of the prev ious chapters, 
and presumably it was originally much closer to the end of Ch. 63 than it is now. 
It is however possible tlut the omission of «o/dn is original, and that it was added 
to conform the expression to the one which is commonest in the Similitudes. In this 
case the translator was even more inconsistent than we now suppose, for Intrinsic 
Probability favours the view that ’iguala emmalpiidw would be a translation of 
(K)Vl(K) "2 rather than of anything else. 

The name of'that son of man’ is known to us from the end of the Similitudes as 
‘Enoch’, and we have seen tlut this was known to the chosen already in Ch. 62. lie 
sits on his glorious throne to carry out his role as the csclutologicul judge. In v. 27a. 
the term for ‘son of man' in the Ethiopic text is again walda 'iguala 'immahiidw. 
This time it is preceded by the Ethiopic like I. Literally, this means that the sunt of 
judgement was given ’to him. to the son of the offspring of the mother of the liv ing\ 
This is an alternative to the demonstrative, another way of nuking clear that the 
figure referred to is the same figure as was referred to previously. I have attributed 
this change to the translator, and I luve reconstructed 13 There should be 
no doubt about (K)“:ts) " 2 . but one or two other details are necessarily uncertain. 
For example, the Aramaic might have been closer to the present Ethiopic. reading 
perhaps 127 Such possibilities do not affect the meaning of the text. 

Verse 27b makes an important point about ’tlut son of man', namely that he 
will not die. despite being human, the only possible interpretation of his being a 
(son of) man. This interpretation results from following the reading of Tana 9. with 
some varying degree of support from other MSS which sometimes preserve old 
readings. It prepares the way for his identification as Enoch himself in the following 
account of his translation. This is contrary to Ethiopian Christian tradition, which 
interpreted \calda ’iguala ’emmahiiaw as Jesus Christ, and which held the atoning 
death of Jesus to be important, as have most strands of Christian tradition. Hence 
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ihe corruptions in later MSS. which drop the 7. ‘not*, before both verbs, change 
their aspect and give them an object, ‘sinners’, which enables \. 27b to be taken into 
the picture of the destruction of the wicked in 28. The reading of Tana 9 has a 
perfect Sit: im Lehen in the original text of the Similitudes, and the above Aramaic 
reconstruction from it is unproblematical. The very phrase (N)~as) 13 implies that 
this being is human, and will therefore die. Enoch, almost uniquely among human 
beings, did not die. and it was accordingly very important to the Enoch devotees 
who w rote this document lo declare his immortality at this point. His name has just 
been revealed to people in the last days at v. 26. and \. 27 further confirms to anyone 
in the know that his name is indeed Enoch, as they will to varying degrees have 
known or suspected since Ch. 46. 

In v. 28. the imperfect is used with a future sense to predict the final punishment 
Of the wicked. In the first sentence of v. 29. the imperfects are used as in v. 28 to 
predict future events, and the two perfects both lurk hack to Enoch's vision and 
relate an event, the appearance of that son of man', which lakes place before the 
destruction of the wicked. Here the term for ‘son of man' is walda be exl as at 62.5. 
preceded by the demonstrative »r V/u. The demonstrative is unproblematic, as is 
the reconstruction xffat ~3 x\i The demonstrative is again anaphoric, referring back 
to the central figure of the previous verses, and ol the Similitudes as a whole. The 
reasons for the translators' change from >\a!da ‘egmila 'rmmuhcuiu back to walda 
bi'isi. however, remain puzzling. We can only infer that since both expressions 
begin with ‘son of. and mean one single nun. the translators considered them both 
equivalent to the Aramaic (X)V3(K) “3. and did not mind which they used as much as 
we think they should have done 

The final sentence of the narrative of v. 29 has been found so dillicull that it 
is customary to alter the text. We should not do this. We should rather follow the 
reading of Tana 9. with support from Bodl 4. These MSS read the singular verb 
wayinager . ’and he w ill speak'. I have accordingly reconstructed “~xi. I have also 
taken with it. and I propose that the subject is God. This kind of unmarked 
change of subject is quite normal m Aramaic texts. The term for 'son of man' is 
again walda be V si. as in the earlier part of this verse, and it is again preceded by the 
demonstrative nr 'em. The demonstrative is again anaphoric, referring back to the 
central figure of this and pcev unis v erses. and of the Similitudes as a whole. We can 
now see that this sentence looks forward to / £». 71.14. where God does speak to 
Enoch, who is strong before him. Thus when the oldest available text of these final 
verses of the last similitude is used to reconstruct a possible Aramaic source, they 
look forward unambiguously to the denouement of this work in the final chapler. 

The very last sentence of v. 29 announces the end of the Parables as such. This 
clears the way for the story of Enoch's removal, which was already old. and of his 
translation, which was part of the oldest traditions about him. It follows that these 
chapters should not be seen as a later addition. We have seen that the very lirst 
comments to make use of the term ‘son of man* (I En. 46.1-3) look forward very 
clearly to 71.14. We should now sec that the concluding passage was deliberately 
designed to do the same. 
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The final two chapters have caused terrible problems to scholars, who have 
misunderstood them in a variety of ways. The problems have been both textual 
and conceptual, and to some decree these two different kinds of problems 
have been related. I begin with / En. 70.1-4. for which I propose the following 
reconstruction. 

ic~ *? p— -3 n inr-p k~z nr xrac ~ rr icn nrr oannK nn -.-aa nrr . I 
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1. And it came to pass after this thai the Using nunc of that son of man was exalted with the 
Lord of Spirits more than those who dwell on the dry ground. 

2. And he w as taken up in a chariot of the spoil, and his name went out among them. 

3. And from that day I was no longer counted among them And lie settled me between two 
winds, the North and the West, where the angels took ropes to measure for me the place for 
the elect and the righteous. 

4 And there I saw the first fathers and the righteous, who from of old will dwell in that 
place. 

The most serious problem occurs in the opening verse. Here the corrupt texts used 
by older scholars resulted in Enoch being exalted to 'that son of man', which made 
hopeless nonsense of his identilication with this figure at I En 71.14 I began to 
sort this problem out in 1976. when I pointed out that Intrinsic Probability favoured 
the reading of one of the earliest and best manuscripts, labelled U by Charles, with 
support from V and W. both of which were known to have preserved some old and 
sound readings ' This removed the main problem by hav ing the name of 'that son 
of nun' raised aloft to the Lord of Spirits, so this seemed to be the old story of 
the translation of Lnoch. which nude perfect sense of 71.14. where he is finally 
greeted by (iod. This work was carried moch further by Olson in I99X. m the light 
of further discoveries of older manuscripts.* My reconstruction is based on these 
more ancient readings, and owes much to Olson's exegesis, which lias caused me to 
change other aspects of my interpretation. 

The opening phrase is unproblematical: it simply locates the events about to 
be described later than the visions of Enoch which have been described already. 
The next word, tala ala. nuv reasonably be reconstructed as rrijiK. Some kind 
of exaltation is evidently referred to. but I follow Olson in seeing this not as the 
beginning of Enoch's exaltation, but an indication of his reputation. The next 
two words. semu hexdw. have also been a major cause of trouble. The proposed 
reconstruction, however, ten rrar. is not problematical. I have followed Olson in 

38. Casey. Uae of the Term “son of nun" in the Similitudes ’. pp. 25-7. Cf. also A. Caquot. 
'Remarque* sut les chapitres '0 cl 71 du livre cihiopten d’Henoch', in Apocalypses ct Thcologte 
de I Esperance. Cone res de Toulouse //975J(LD95. Park: Cctf 19771 pp. 111 22 (113 >: Kearns. 
OberUefeningsgeschicktliche and Rezepfionsgesetuchlkhe Studie. p 102 n. 27: Black. Enoch. 
p.250. 

39. D. C. Olson. 'Enoch and die Son of Mania the Epilogue of ihc Parables'. JSP 18 (1998|. 
pp. 27-38. 
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taking these two words closely together, and in supposing that Enoch's 'living 
name’ refers to his great reputation. 

Next comes a crucial aspect of the readings of UVW, now found also in EM ML 
1768 and 7584. both fifteenth century MSS. and the oldest of all MSS only more 
dillicult to read just here. EMML 2080. which is ceilainly at least as old as the 
fifteenth century, and may be even older. They are supported by EMML 2436 
and 6974, which have in common with VW that, while later in date, they have 
preserved some old and sound readings. All these MSS cmcially omit bahabdhii 
between stbnti heydn and lo»f 'eru walda ’<eguala 'emmaheidw. It follows that 
this shorter reading has massive Weight of Attestation among the oldest and best 
manuscripts in its favour, as well as Intrinsic Probability. I luve followed it in the 
above reconstruction, where it means that the words kc:x 12 x\T K'n nsz* can all be 
taken together, to mean the living name of that son of man'. 

In the light of the above reconstruction. I follow the main lines of Olson's 
comments on the Ethiopic translation as my interpretation of the original text. 
The first verse refers to Enoch's outstanding reputation before God. At v. 2. Enoch 
really is taken up. but this is not his translation either: it is his removal to the place 
designated in v. 3. Olson also correctly saw. as Black had done, that the end of the 
verse refers to his fame, not to his disappearance. I have readily reconstructed an 
Aramaic source which also refers to his lame, for in Aramaic as in Ge’ez this is the 
meaning of an idiom according to which a person's name going out refer* to their 
fame. At Lcv.R 619:2. for example. x:-73 rc: means ‘you will be famous’. 

This is in accordance with tradm«*nv about Enoch. At Jub. 4.23, for example, he is 
taken from among the children of men and conducted to the garden of Eden 'lor 
greatness and honour'. 

At v. .3. the text says in a different way that he was removed from among people, 
and this lime it says w here he was put. There is a deliberate reference to / En. 61.1. 
where the angels head for the north with their measuring ropes. Enoch is therefore 
in the 'garden of righteousness*, the name Tor Eden at I En 32.3. where it is placed 
in the north-east (/ En. 32.1-2. ef. 77.3). 

Chapter 71 really does give an account of Enoch's translation. In the opening of 
v. I. we must reconstruct np’TJW for the Ethiopic tetkabat. using the same word as at 
Gen. 5.24. This gives us the following blunt statement right at the beginning. 

.irrrr rTs- mn nj-nict nr mia mm. I 

I. And it came lo pass after lh»s thal my spirit was translated and ascended to the heavens. 

A detailed account of Enoch's traditional translation follows, lie sees many angels, 
and traditional imagery of fire, light and the like are much used. When he falls on 
his face. Michael pulls him up. and shows him secrets of the universe again. A 
landmark is reached at v. 5. X'.r r?-. 'And he translated my spirit to the 

heaven of heav ens ...'. This is evidently further up. Here Enoch sees God's house, 
the Seraphin. Cherubm and Ophannin who guard his glorious throne, and myriads 
of angels including Michael. Raphael. Gabriel and Phanuel. At v. 10. he sees God 
himself, and this leads to the next landmark. 
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11. Aim! I fell on my face, and all my flesh melted and im spirit .sas transformed. 

Now Enoch has been completely translated. and he is elTectively just like a heavenly 
being. I have noted the close parallel to this at 2 En. 22. where Enoch is also taken 
before God himself, and is given clothes of glory in place of his earthly clothing. 
Then he declares. ‘I looked at myself, and I had become like one of his glorious 
ones’ (/ En. 22.10). This explains why the figure whom he saw in his vision at / En. 
46.1 looked so much like a heavenly being. 

Enoch then utters blessings which please God. who comes to him with Michael, 
Gabriel. Raphael. Phanuel and myriads of lesser angels. The denouement of the 
whole work follows. There is a slight textual problem at the beginning of v. 14. 
where we should follow four of the oldest MSS in omitting angel’. This will have 
been a gloss, caused by God speaking of himself in the third person. There is no 
such problem with what God says to Enoch, the words which have caused so much 
trouble to scholars. I oiler the following reconstruction and translation of the closing 
verses of this work. 

nnr kzt?' it “r; kttt’ err r- t kt* “ rc. r -tic rtc: rtpav •*»» unir . 14 

•gratf* to ror 

ottt ehtf t*j nrr ci k;?ti x—: te srv pta ian p *3 von r.rr; -r« ~ Kir ~ -okv 1 5 

pchw k“ -ar rnrrr -van irn; .irr r*j- -orw *“ icrrr ~o im-K *y ryrr to* .16 

7=771 a’i‘1 o^v“ 

K-m-rrar- K-'rr* sc? m»r irrrrr rnr arsi ktsi -a itn ;r r-r rw nW wir . 17 

rsrn z'v'r 

14 And he came to me and kissed me »uh hit votee and said lo me. ‘You arv live win of nun 
who is Kirn to righteousness. and nghteou«ncv» dwclb with you. and the righteousness of 
the Head of Days w ill noi leave you.’ 

15 And he said lo me. ‘He will proclaim peace for you m the name of live world to come, 
for pence has come out from there mocc the creation of the world, and so shall il he for you 
for ever and for ever and ever. 

10. And everyone will walk according to your wj> inasmuch as righteousness will not 
forsake you for ever. With you will be their dwclhng and with you their lot. and they will nol 
be separated from you for ever and for ever and ever.’ 

17 And thus there will be kngth of days with thai son of nun. and there will he peace for 
the righteous, and a nghtcous way for the righteous, in ihc name of ihc Lord of Spirits for 
ever and ever. 

At v. 14. the term Tor ‘.son of man’ is \%alda he'esi. as at 62.5 and 69.29 (bis). We 
have already seen that the use of three dilTerent terms for ‘son of man’ in this text 
is puzzling, hut does not seem to be of any significance. The underlying Aramaic 
can again only be (xjryx) which makes excellent sense. It must be taken closely 
with the following relative clause, which defines which (son of) man is referred to. 
It looks back to Enoch’s vision at / En 46.3. where lie saw ‘that (son of) man who 
has righteousness, and righteousness dwells with him’. In the light of the Similitudes 
as a whole, this also identities Enoch with the Chosen One. and as the eschatological 
judge w ho will v indicate the righteous and condemn the w icked. We have also seen 
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that I Eh. 69.29 look* forward to this scene. It follows that this denouement is 
an integral part of this work, no* some kind of late addition. Finally, it should be 
noted that Kin. like nre’etu in the Ethiopic text could be taken as a demonstrative 
rather than as the copub. which is not strictly speaking necessary. We could then 
translate. ‘You are that (son of) man who is bom to righteousness ...'. This would 
not .significantly affect the meaning, since it would still be a reference back to / En. 
46.3. and with all the overtones which 1 have described. 

The final use of the term “son of man’, at I En. 71.17. must be interpreted as a 
closing comment by the author. For the expression “son of man* itself, the translator 
has gone back to na/da ■eguala emnuihiiate. Again this change is puzzling, but 
does not seem to be significant. It must again represent |K|"3|K) ~Q, as in the above 
reconstruction. This final comment is a highly integrative use of KC3K -3 ton. for it 
is the precise expression used for the central figure throughout the Similitudes, and 
it is used here straight after his explicit identification as Enoch at 71.14. 

It follows that, throughout the visions which made up the bulk of the Similitudes . 

Enoch saw visions of himself as he would he after his translation. Many scholars 

* 

have refused to believe this." The main point should however now he clear: this 
is what the text clearly implies, and only this view makes sense of the ending of 
this document. We must therefore make greater efforts to understand it In 1972. 
Cat)not noted a helpful parallel in the Testament of Uvi .*' In a vision at Bethel 
17 Levi 7.4 8.1). Levi sees in the future seven men telling him to put on the robe 
of the priesthood and other things associated with it. They then anoint him and 
effectively initiate him into the priesthood. Finally they prophesy the future after 
Levi’s earthly life. This is as clear a parallel as one could w ish for. It is too Jewish to 
have originated when this document w as rewritten by Christians We may therefore 
safely consider this phenomenon as native to Second Temple Judaism. Moreover, it 
should not be dillicult to sec how it arose. There ate numerous documents from this 
period in which people foresee the future in visions. Those who do so are always 
great figures of the past. All that has to happen is that the sage himself must belong to 
the distant post, and later perform functions of exceptional importance. This is what 
led the author of the Testament of Levi to portray Levi hav ing a vision of the future 
in which he was inaugurated into the priesthood, a Jew ish institution of exceptional 
importance of w hich he w as perceived as a founding father. The Testaments of the 
Twelve Patrianhs also have several references to the hook of Enoch the righteous 
as an authoritative work (e.g. T. Levi 10.5). so the visionary traditions of Enoch and 


40. F..g. C. C. Caragounis, The Son of Man < U UNT 38. Tubingen. Mohr (Sicbcckk 1986). 
pp. 110-12. n. 121. puis forward all kind* of reason* for rejecting the lext and at p. 115 n. 126 
comments, apparently on 71.14. ihai miserable blunder of Lihiopic oanseripuon'. J. J. Collins. 
The Scepter and the Star. The Messiahs of the Dead Sea Scmlls and Other Ancient Uleratuir <New 
York: Doubledav. 1995). pp 177-82 offers a complex discussion because he does not accept this 
main point. 

41. A. Caquot. ‘La Double Investiture de Levi (Breves remarques sur Testament de Levi, 
VIII). in C. J. Bleeker et al. led*). Ex orbe rrlipcmum. Stadia Geo Hiikneirn (2 vols. NumcnSup 
21 2. Leiden: Brill. 1972k vot. I.pp- 156-61. 
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of ihe twelve patriarchs evidently emanated from Jewish traditions of a generally 
similar kind. 

Moreover, there is another parallel in the older Enoch traditions themselves. At 
the close of the massive vision of the future generally know n from its imagery' as the 
Animal Apocalypse < / Hn. 85 -90). Enoch comments. ‘And this is the vision which I 
saw while I was asleep* (/ En. 90.40). Between the two pails of the final judgement, 
however, we find that three angels and ‘that ram' (? Elijah) lake Enoch up and put 
him down ‘among those sheep’ (/ En 90.31). Here, therefore, Enoch, while asleep, 
saw himself in a vision at the last judgement. The Animal Apocalypse was written 
c. 165-60 BCE. This means that, when the Similitudes were written, the idea of 
Enoch seeing himself in a v ision at the Iasi judgement had been around among 
Enoch devotees for generations. His position in the Similitudes, w here Enoch sees 
himself not merely at the last judgement, but a% the eschatological judge himself, is 
a vigorous development of existing Enochic traditions. We should therefore see this 
as a creative literary and religious achievement: we should not refuse to follow the 
only natural interpretation of the text. 

The follow ing conclusions may therefore be draw n. The Similitudes of Enoch 
were written in the form of a revelatory work They belong to a very old tradition 
of Enoch as a visionary, and as a scribe who wrote down the condemnation of 
wicked beings, and the salvation of the righteous In this woik. Enoch secs visions 
of the eschatological judge who will carry out the judgement, of the salvation of 
the righteous and the punishment of the w icked In the v ision of Ch. 46. Eiu>ch sees 
this figure and describes him m such a way that Jewish devotees of Enoch would 
recogni/c him. In Ch. 69. at the end of the third v ision. there are deliberate pointers 
to Enoch's translation in Ch. 71. In Ch. 70. after the visions. Enoch is taken to the 
garden of Eden. In Ch 71. there is a narrative of his translation, in accordance with 
old tradition about him. This narrative has the further development of a recognition 
scene, in which God identities Enoch in terms strongly reminiscent of Ch. 46. It 
follow .s that Enoch in a vision actually saw himself in the future, in accordance with 
old tradition about him. 

In the v ision ofCh. 46. before the description vv hich would alert devotees of Enoch 
to the identity of the son of nun figure, he is first of all described in more mysterious 
terms with some reminiscences of Dan. 7.13. This is where the term <K)«3X) 13 was 
originally drawn from. Throughout the Similitudes, this term (K)“:(k» was used in 
accordance with nornul Aramaic usage as an ordinary term for 'man'. In every case, 
something makes clear a reference back to the original appearance of this figure 
at tire beginning of Ch. 46. Much the commonest device is the anaphoric use of a 
demonstrative. It follows that this work does not provide evidence of a Son of Man 
Concept. It is however the central work on which the existence of this figure has 
been based. It follows that, after finding no such concept in this work or in Daniel 
7. I have come most of the way towards showing that there was no such concept 
in Second Temple Judaism. This demonstration must be completed by discussing a 
small selection of other works in which this Concept has been found. 
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3. 4 Ezra 13 

Tlie ihird work which was traditionally used as evidence for a Son of Man Concept 
is a single chapter in 4 Ezra. This w ork must be dated 100 CE. so it requires the 
support of earlier works to be taken seriously as evidence of a Son of Man Concept 
being in existence by the time of Jesus. It has not survived in its original language, 
which was probably Hebrew. Of the major versions. the Latin and the Syriac form 
one textual tradition which the older scholarship took most notice of. and these 
versions were certainly made from a Ion! Greek translation. Another major textual 
tradition is formed by the Ge*e and the Georgian versions. 42 

The chief character in this chapter i> the figure of a man. It is unfortunate llial there 
is a lacuna in the Latin at his lira appearance, where the Syriac mails Krinat WIW! T«. 
This useofKtfru was important in leading some traditional scholarship to the view that 
here was further ev idcnce of a Son of Man Concept, and more recently Caragounis has 
found it decisive.*' This v iew should not be accepted In this first occurrence, the Latin 
lus homo and the Ge*e/ has h, : ,sT. In the subsequent descriptions of the man-like 
figure in the vision (13.31x5.12). the Latin always has homo, the Synac KffTQ and the 
Ge'ez the Georgian is not extant). In the interpretative section (13.25.32.51). 
the Latin always has vir, the Syriac mzx and the < ic e/ /*• «•»f It follow s that tire Latin 
and Synac translated dvOpcarrc*. from the Greek version in the visionary section, and 
that this, like the Cie’e/ bv «•«/. represents z~x in the original Hebrew text. Similarly 
in tire interpretative section, the Greek translation used dvqp. representing -'•'K in the 
original text. The use of the Syriac terra to translate the Greek ov6pcjrrcx. is entirely 
natural, because it was so common Consequently, it is also found where tire Latin has 
homo in several passages of 4 Ezra, both in the singular te.g. 6.10 (bis). 7.29.8.6) and 
in lire plural (e.g. 3.36. 5.12. 6.26). 

It follows that the term ‘son of nun' was not used in tire original text of 4 Ezra 13. 
It should not therefore be used as evidence of a Son of Man Concept in Judaism. 


4. Other Passages 

Once the Son of Man Concept was found in these three passages, il was read into 
many others. It was not how ever normally founded on them. I luvc not found any of 
them remotely convincing. I therefore discuss only two such passages, as a sample 
of what has been attempted, with a view to indicating why I have found all such 
attempts unconvincing. 

A v igorous attempt to use Tg. Ps. 8 as ev idcnce that (K)r;(K| ~a w as a messianic 
term was made by Moloney.** The most important part of it is v. 5. 

42. For recent discussion of the text and versions, see M. E. Stone. Fourth Ezra. A 
Commentary on the Book of Fourth Ezra iHetmeneia. Minneapolis. Foim-vs. 1090). pp. III. 

43. Caragounis. Son of Man. pp. 127-S. 

44. F. J. Moloney. The Targum on Ps. S and the New Testament'. Salesianum 37 «1975). 
pp. 326-36; ‘ The End of die Son of Man?'. Dottruide Retie * 98 (1980c pp. 280-90 (284-5): The 
Re-lnterpreuiion of Psalm VIII and ihe Son of Man Debate*. STS 27 (19811. pp. 656-72 (665-6). 
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Tg. Ps. 8.5: MT n:* and :tx - 

rtrs ~7zr ~zz tz~. *ci -om '"Z~ sr: "c rs 
\V hat U (the >on ot) nun that >ou icnwmbci his works. and i the son of) man lhal you visit 
him? 

One of Moloney’s main points is that ‘the generic term "man'* (MT: is 

individualized to a specific "the Son of Man"'.*' This is untrue. The definite 
state had lost its force by the time that the Targum to Psalms was written down. 
Moloney's suggestion that the context is more important, and indicates an exception 
to this general rule, is contrary to the nature of exhausted features of languages. 
Once any feature of a language has lost its force, something else has to be used 
if its function is to be replaced. The generic use of xr: '2 is quite common in late 
Targuins. Examples include Ps. 104.14-15 (passage II above), where Tg and Peslt 
both use the definite xr: 12 three limes, once for ami where the Hebrew article is 
generic, and twice for anarthrous r*:x. as at Tg Ps. 8.5. 

It. Tg. Ps l(M 14-15. MT mcr. run .r*» 

x-nac trs: 'rr «r mrr m-rr icpk 7 - *zrr -rr icr: t-t icnns' ?*n "nry? kcs ’:~ct 

W nr: ~:i nr*? icnr antra ia k-n< 
Who increases the grass for the caiilc. Mil girem for Ihc sets icc of I the son of) man. in bring 
forth bread (nun the eaith and wine which gladden, the heart of (the »on o0 nun. to make 
his face shine with oil. and bread satisfies the la-art of 1 the son ol) ntan. 

I lere xr: 13 is generic m all three examples of the definite stale. It follows from many 
examples of this kind that the definite state of xr: -2 at Tg. Ps 8.5 does not show 
tlut CUK has been individualized to a specific ‘the Son of Man’. Moloney also sees 
significance in the fact that at Tg. Pv 8.5 xr: 13 occurs tw ice. rendering two dificicnt 
expressions. Tg. Ps. 104.14-15 is a good example of this happening with xr: 12 in a 
generic sense, having three occurrences for two dilTcienl expressions. I have shown 
elsewhere that (K»r: 13 is the normal rendering of 2 ix a and tlut it renders CUK many 
times in the major Aramaic versions of the Hebrew Bible, including 6 of the other 

II examples in the Targum to Psalms.*-Tg. Ps. 104.14-15 provides two examples of 
the generic use of the definite sute xr: t3 for the anarthrous 2i». Occurrences of the 
anarthrousarc rendered with the definite xr:<xru 4 out of 7 times in Lugurdc's 
edition of the Targum to Psalms. and 8 times out of 8 m the Pesliitta. Tliis illustrates 
the incorrect nature of Moloney's argument 

Moreover. Moloney did not consider the rendering of two terms with xr: 13 in 
the light of similar renderings of other words. For example. Tg. Mic. 2.2. renders 
both 121 and ~x with 121; Tg. Ps. 9.9 renders both r-:— and rr with rr: Pesh Job 
35.8 renders both r\s and dtx 12 with ~:. LXX Prov. 2.13 renders both mmx and 
or with 6601 . and LXX Prov. 2.20 renders both T7 and nvnx with Tpipoi. These 
examples illustrate the fact that ancient translators, including Tg. Pss.. did in fact 
use one term twice w here the Hebrew text lias two. This again shows Tg. Ps. 8.5 to 

45. Rc-Inkipreiaiion of Psalm Vlll\ p. 662. 

46. Casey. ‘Use of the Term isiras) — in the Aramaic Translations'. 
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be normal, for this is particularly liable to happen when the translator's term is his 
normal translation of both the terms in the text, as Ntr; 33 is normal for both ms p 
and 

It follows tlut Moloney’s arguments should not be accepted. The Aramaic 
term (K)tSb(K) ta is used perfectly normally in Tg. Ps. 8. as an ordinary term for 
humankind. 

A number of other passages were suggested by Horbuty as evidence that the 
term 'son of man’ picked up 'messianic associations'/’ For example, he suggests 
that pre-Christian currency for messianic interpretation of the man-like figure in 
Dan. 7.13 is supported by the ev itlence of Ezekiel the Tragedian. Exagoge 68 89/* 
There are several problems with this. First, the date of Ezekiel's work is uncertain, 
and may be earlier than that of the book of Daniel. Second, the term for 'man* at line 
70 is <|>to-. and the being in question on the throne is God himself. Third, despite 
the plural Bpovaiv at line 76. only one throne is clearly described in Moses’ dream, 
the throne of God himself. Moses mounts this when God has left it. There is then a 
metaphorical use of the term throne' in the interpretative section carried through by 
Moses' father-in-law, and this indicates Moses' future sovereignty. Finally, the term 
'son of man' is not used in this passage llorbury's arguments should accordingly 
not be accepted. This passage provides important ev idence of how high the position 
of Moses as an intermediary ligurc could be presented. It is not however connected 
with the use of the term 'son of man'. 

These two passages indicate quite how fur-fctchcd the scholarly discussion of 
the Son of Man Concept has been Its existence IS in a real sense dependent on the 
first two passages discussed in this chapter, and if these arc found wanting, other 
passages like those discussed in this section cannot make up for them. 


5. Conclusions 

The following conclusions should therefore be draw n. There was no Son of Man 
Concept, or Menschensohnbe griff. in Second Temple Judaism. The scholarly view 
that there was such a concept has been based on inadequate study of the primary 
source material. In the foundational source. Dan. 7.13. C:k “33. ‘one like a son of 
man’, is a pure symbol of the Saints of the Most High, a description of the people 
of Israel. I le is not a separate figure, and he is merely likened to a man. The study 
of the Similitudes of Enoch has been made very difficult bv the fact that it luis 
survived only in Ge'ez. and in a very comipt textual tradition at that. Careful study 
of Aramaic source material w hich can be recovered from the oldest manuscripts 
has shown tlut used in the original text of this work in the same 

way as it is used in extant Aramaic texts, as a normal term for ‘man'. The man in 
question was Enoch, first described in Ch. 46 in a mysterious way which would be 

47. Hofbury. 'Messianic Association* of -The Son of Man'*'. 

48. Horbury. 'Messianic Assocbiioa* of “The Son of Man"*, pp. 42-3. 
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recognizable lo members of ihe Enoch group, and then revealed in all his glory in 
the recognition scene at the end of the work. Other sources studied either do not use 
the term ‘son of nun', or use it normally. Accordingly, this scholarly construct is 
largely ignored in subsequent chapters of this book, and chapters concerned with the 
historical Jesus use the Aramaic material studied in Ch. 2. 



Chapter Four 

Six Authentic Sayings 


The main purpose of this chapter is to present Aramaic reconstructions of six 
authentic sayings of Jesus which I have presented in more detail elsewhere, and 
to update these discussions in the light of the evidence presented in Chs 1-3. I 
begin with the methodology presupposed in the detailed discussions of individual 
sayings. 


/. Method 

Aramaic was the lingua franca in Israel at the time of Jesus.' Consequently. Jesus 
will have been brought up with Aramaic as his native u*nguc. and he will have had 
to use Aramaic to teach normal Jews m Galilee and in Judaea. The Gospels provide 
direct and indirect evidence of Jesus* use of Aramaic, despite the fact that they 
were written in Greek for Greck-spcaking churches. For example, Mk 14.36 records 
Jesus" prayer in the garden of Gethsenune. The first word is afifta. the Aramaic K3K, 
‘Father*. It is the fact that Jesus taught in Aramaic which makes it desirable that we 
should study his sayings in the original Aramaic, if only we can reconstruct them. 

The most outstanding feature of the indirect evidence is the idiomatic use of 
the term 'son of man*. The Greek 6 ui<x. tou dvQpconou is not known in texts 
previously written by monoglot Greeks. It can only he understood as a translation 
of the Aramaic (Xp”(X) 13 . for the following combination of reasons. First. Jesus 
spoke Aramaic. Second, the Greek expression 6 uidc tou dvOpconou is not normal 
monoglot Greek, and it makes perfect sense as a literal translation of a Semitic 
expression.-* Third, the Greek uioc overlaps greatly in semantic area with the 
Aramaic 13 and the Hebrew 73 . It i?> extensively used in the LXX to render 13. 
in both literal and figurative senses, including expressions which are not normal 
monoglot Greek, but literal translations (e.g. uiov Suvdpcioc. for rrrp. I Sam. 
14.52).’ Fourth, the Aramaic (X)r:tx> overlaps extensively in semantic area with 
the Greek dvSpcdmx;. Fifth, the Hebrew 27X p. the equivalent of the Aramaic 

1. Cascv. Aramak Sounes of Mari s Gospel, pp. 76-9. and for Timber bibliography, p. 61. 
n. 10 above. 

2. On the translation process, see pp. 246 66 below. 

3. For thorough discussion, sec pp. 256-61 below. 
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<K)tf:(K> 12, is normally rendered uio; ai^ptjnou in the LXX. by several different 
translators. Sixth, the Gospel expression 6 uicx; too dv6pconou evidently did not 
cause difficulty in understanding at the time. It must therefore represent a normal 
Aramaic expression rather than an unusual one. This requirement is satisfied by 
12. Seventh, some Gospel sayings (notably ML 13.26; 14.62) make use 
of Dan. 7.13, where TIS 13 is certainly the underlying Aramaic expression. This 
combination of arguments is decisive. Authentic Son of man sayings must be 
reconstructed with (xc:(x) -3 where the Greek text of the Gospels has 6 uior, tou 
dvOpcorrou in order that we may correctly understand them. We have seen in Ch. 2 
that (X)CT(K) '2 is well enough attested for this purpose, so the present chapter can 
be devoted to discussing the reconstructed sayings in the light of earlier discussion 
of the idiomatic uses of this phrase. 

Other signs of interference include the use of certain words. For example, at 
Mk 14.21 urroyti is used with reference to Jous’ forthcoming death. The Greek 
word indyco was not a normal term for dying, whereas the equivalent Aramaic *?tk 
was used with this reference. There are plenty of examples of this in later Jewish 
Aramaic and in Syriac, and the word itself occurs in earlier sources with the mundane 
meaning 'go'. We must infer thai this word was already used as a metaphor for death 
in first-century Galilee, and interpret this as a piece of evidence that Mk 14.21 is 
indeed a translation of an Aramaic source.* 

Sometimes the different forms of a saying should be explained as a result of 
transmission in Aramaic or translation from Aramaic into Greek. For example, at 
Mk 3.2H the only occurrence of 6 ui<x too dvGpwnou in the plural in the Gospels 
is evidently due to the translator. He did not like the sense of a genuine saying of 
Jesus, which can be recovered with the help of Ml. 12.32 Lk. 12.10. 

The sort of Aramaic that may reasonably be used for reconstructing sayings of 
Jesus has been controversial. We must suppose that Jesus spoke Galilean Aramaic, 
but baldly any Galilean Aramaic of the right period survives This dillieull situation 
has been quite transformed by the discovery of the Dead Sea scrolls, which provide 
us with a large slice of Aramaic vocabulary, and standard syntax, from shortly 
before the time of Jesus. These words and constructions are v irtually all found in 
other dialects too. We have seen in Ch. 2 that we now know what a stable language 
Aramaic was over a period of centuries. Consequently, we can use material from 
other dialects with caution. The probability of words extant in old sources still being 
extant is high, even when they do not survive in later material. Similarly, we should 
not hesitate to use later sources with care. The most important single source is the 
Palestinian Talmud. This is the right language and culture, only somewhat later 
in date. It contains many words which are also extant in the Dead Sea scrolls and 
earlier sources, and many sayings which arc attributed to rabbis long before the final 
date of its composition. Finally we may turn to other later sources, including the 
Syriac versions of the Gospels. 

4. See further Casey. Aramaic Sources cj Mart's Gospel, pp. 233-6. 

5. For detailed discussion, see pp 140-43.254-5 below. 
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I have noted the importance of later Aramaic in discussing the idiomatic use of 
(X)tP2(K) throughout Ch. 2. We saw that the term (K|Z2(S) " itself is sufficiently 
well attested in the (still) meagre sources from before the time of Jesus for us to 
be confident that it was in normal usage. I noted one example of its idiomatic use 
as early as 750 BCE.'' For more details of this idiomatic usage, however we need 
later sources because they are comparatively extensive. The Yerushalmi alone has 
more than 280 examples of the simple ( 8 ) 2:4 X) ' 2 . and the careful use of this and 
other later sources has enabled me to find Mime 30 examples of its idiomatic use 
with particular reference to the speaker or to whoever else is especially in mind. 
Accordingly. I make careful use of later sources whenever this is necessary .’ 

Intimately interwoven with this process of reconstructing savings of Jesus is that 
of uncovering the work of the people who translated them into Greek. One major 
result of the variety of problems which face a normal translator is important at this 
point: they may adopt strategies. To translate freely, or literally, can be adopted as 
a strategy. A strategy may be undertAcn at a verbal level, as for example Aquila’s 
decision to render the Hebrew nx with the Greek ouv • Acc.. when nx means that 
the next word vv ill be the object of the prev ious verb. The result of this is not normal 
Greek at all. We may feel that it illustrates a general observation made by modern 
students of translation: ‘Strategies do not miIvc translation problems they are 
merely plans that can be implemented in an attempt to solve problems.* 1 

The only clear strategy in the synoptic Gospels concerns the translation of 
(K)Sfe(X) -a itself. The positive half of this strategy was to use 6 uio. TOU o vOptonou 
for (K)«^XI "3 when it refers to Jesus. This follows from the above comments on 
its appropriateness, from the fact that all the Son of man sayings in the Gospels 
are clearly intended to refer to Jesus, and from the absence of other terms for him 
which might reasonably represent (X)2:<x) -2 The negative half of the translator's 
strategy follow s from the absence of the term from most of the synoptic Gospels, 
in which it is never used or anyone except Jesus, and only once in the plural. On 
general grounds, if the tradition contained <X)2:(K) -3 as a reference to Jesus, it will 
have contained it when it was not a reference to him as well, and it will have had 
it in the plural too. In attempting to avoid confusion, other words have been used 
instead, surely including ow6pconcx both in the singular and the plural. The few 
exceptions (Mk 3.28; 9.12: Ml. 10.32-33) are responses to particular problems* 
This is very important for understanding the whole of the synoptic tradition, for a 
translation strategy can only be employed w hen extensive portions of the literature 
in which it is found are in fact translated. This strategy alone enables us to infer 
substantial translated sources used by Matthew. Mark and Luke, w hether translated 
by them personally, or by their sources, or by assistants. It prov ides the general 
context in which »e must view genuine Son of man sayings. 

6. See passage 20. pp. 67-8 above. 

7. See tunhei. pp. 56-9 above. Cases. Aramaic Sources of Mart's Gospel, pp. 89 93. 
Aramaic Approach to Q. pp 56-60. ‘Araimie Idiotn and the Son of Man Problem'. 

8. Home. ‘Holmes' “Mapping Ibeof>~. p. 85. Foe detailed diseu»io<i. »ec pp. 253-66 
below. 

9. 


Seepp. 130-1. 140-3.254 5bctow 
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We are now in a position to outline the principles and procedures to be followed 
when reconstructing genuine sayings of Jesus. In two prev urns books. I have sought 
to lay down methodological principles for uncovering some written Aramaic sources 
of Mark's Gospel, and for approaching the Aramaic dimension of Q. 1 " The Son of 
man sayings discussed in this chapter were included in these two books. I have 
offered reconstructions of other Son of man sayings in earlier publications, before 
the most fruitful methodology for reconstructing Aramaic versions of sayings of 
Jesus lud been completely worked out. I now oiler a modified vcision of the basic- 
principles of reconstructing sayings of Jesus w ith a v iew to the discussion of Son of 
man sayings in the rest of this book. 

1. An attempt should be made to reconstruct all Son of man sayings in the four 
Gospels. This is because the very presence of 6 uioc too ovSptonou is evidence 
of literal translation of an Aramaic expression, (K)~24K| -a. We slull lind that all the 
sayings discussed in Chs 4 8 can be satisfactorily reconstructed. This is because 
in each case a genuine attempt has been made to translate the saying literally, in 
accordance with the strategy discussed abuse. In Ch 9. 1 make a more complex 
attempt to recover one or more genuine predictions of Jesus' death and resurrection. 
This is because one or more genuine sayings have not only been literally translated, 
hut also subjected to heavy editing in accordance with the early church's need 
to understand Jesus’ atoning death and to hold an increasingly literal limn of 
belief in his resurrection In Chs 10 12. I discuss sayings most of w hich cannot 
he satisfactorily reconstructed, and none of which should be regarded as genuine 
sayings of the historical Jesus. By this stage. 6 ui<x toj ov0p<onou was an 
important Christological title in Greek, and the c\angclists produced sayings which 
conspicuously satisfied the current needs of the church. 

2. For the majority of words in the proposed reconstructions, we must use. in 
the first instance, the Aramaic of the Dead Sea scrolls. We hav e seen that it is close 
to the right date and cultural environment, vs Inch is of central importance. It is the 
Wrong dialect for Jesus* speech, but this is much less important than has generally 
been thought. 

Where words are not found in the scrolls, we must use other Aramaic with care. 
This is most obviously the case with the idiomatic use of the central expression 
13. only one example of which occurs in earlier Aramaic. The judicious use 
of Aramaic of earlier and later date enables us to recover a good approximation to 
the language of the historical Jesus, despite the fragmentary nature of early remains. 
It is only at this stage that we should use the Syriac versions. We should never begin 
with them, because they are translations into the wrong dialect. This is especially 
obvious with the secondary renderings of 6 uioc rou avBpoinou. 1 At a late stage, 
however, they may alert us to possibilities for other words, because they are in the 
right language and derive from a significantly similar culture. 


10. Cases. Aramaic Sources of Mari's Gospel, pp. 107 10. Aramaic Approach to Q. pp. 
60-63. 

11. See pp. 7-10 above. 
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3. As we proceed, we must continually check that the draft reconstructions are 
sufficiently idiomatic. Some specifically Aramaic locutions are hound to have been 
removed during the process of translation into Greek, and we have to recreate them. 
For example, confronted with the quite Greek ix*' nou at Ml 8.20 Lk 9.58.1 have 
suggested ~2 ... 1 'X rn \*nt xr.' : We cannot normally infer that such suggestions 
are accurate verbatim. What we should claim is that Jesus must have spoken, and 
our sources must have written, idiomatic Aramaic. If therefore this is what we 
reconstruct, we w ill obtain an accurate impression of the source even where details 
are uncertain. My tilth procedure is a particularly important check and balance 
against too much creativity. 

4. We must interpret the resulting reconstructions from a first-century Jewish 

perspective. We must pay particular attention to am respect in which they differ 
from their Greek translations. This is most sinking w nh T3 itself, a normal 

term for ‘man’ with a general level of meaning, significantly different from 6 uioc 
tou avQpcjTTOu. a Chnstological title of Jesus alone. Again and again we will 
see unexpected levels of meaning appeanng from straightforward reconstructions. 
Sometimes it is later exegetical tradition which has to be removed. For example, at 
Mi. 8.20//Lk. 9.58.1 have suggested r~=": for Q's KaTOOKnvtootK.. and discussed 
the alternative possibilities rr^rs and rvre." This permits consideration of the 
natural prov ision of roosts for birds, instead of being hidebound by the traditional 
translation ‘nests': in Aramaic this would be r:?. which would have given rise 
to the precise Greek equivalent voooid<..'* The erroneous nature of traditional 
exegesis should however already have been clear from Q's *oToa«nvo>otu.. 

5. We must go through all the reconstructions from the perspective of an ancient 

translator. If she was faced with the proposed reconstruction, might she reasonably 
have put what we have got? We must pay careful attention both to the overall sweep 
of the translation, and to all the small details In doing this, we must make use both 
of research into the known habits of ancient translators, and modem insights into 
the nature of the translation process itself. We shall fed happiest when our translator 
could only have done what we posit, but we must not impose this as a general 
standard of judgement, because there are many situations m which translators have 
a genuine choice. We must be on the look-out both for consistent habits and for 
strategies, but we must be careful not to invent either of them. We have already seen 
that the central strategy in translating Son of nun sayings was to render "2 

with 6 uioc tou av8pcoiTou w hen it refers to Jesus, and to use something different 
in both the singular and the plural whenever the reference was to other people. 

6. We must isolate as far as possible deliberate editing by the Gospel writers 
themselves. It is fortunate that this is not of great importance in dealing with the 
majority of genuine sayings discussed in Chs 4-8. because the Gospel writers did 
not feel a need to alter these savings to any considerable degree. We shall see that 


12. Casey. Jackals’, p. 7. pp. 168. 178 below. 

U. Casey. Jackals’, pp 8.20-1. pp. 173-1 below. 

14. See further. Casey. Aramaic Soanes of Mari s Gospel, pp. 21. 50.61.69- 71. 
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il does matter for a minority of sayings, which however surv ive in enough different 
forms for us to be able to distinguish the original sayings from the evangelists' 
editing. Delecting their editing is quite crucial to sorting out the predictions of 
Jesus' death and resurrection in Ch. 9. We must also uncover the creativity of the 
evangelists in the production of secondary sayings. This is crucial to Chs 10-12. 

7. Finally, the results must be written up in a way thal is as reader-friendly 
as possible. It should be obvious that this does not entail following the order of 
events in which the investigation vs as conducted. In this chapter. I have presented 
the reconstruction of Son of man sayings at or near the beginning of each section, 
recalling the context from previous discussions. I have followed the same basic- 
order in Chs 5-9. but with the presentation of the whole context in the case of Mk 
2.10, which is (irmly embedded in Mk 2.1-12.1 have discussed any Aramaic words 
which might be considered difficult or controversial, the proposed behaviour of the 
translators in difficult or controversial circumstances, not least in their treatment 
Of(K)rt(K) "2. and significant editorial behaviour by Matthew and Luke. I have 
not however given the attestation of every Aramaic word, nor every detail of the 
behaviour of the translators, as this would make this book even more lengthy and 
very tedious. In Chs 10 12. I have discussed significant points w hich show that 
Aramaic originals should not be posited for secondary say ings. I have devoted must 
of these chapters to detailed consideration of the creativity and editing of each of the 
evangelists. 

I turn next to the six genuine say mgs which I have reconstructed in two 
relatively recent books. Each of these sayings is part of a larger passage, for which 
I have reconstructed the whole of the context." I do not repeat here either the 
reconstructions or the discussions of these larger contexts, but simply refer to my 
previous discussions, sometimes adding responses to critical discussions of my 
earlier proposals. It is of fundamental importance that these sayings arc all embedded 
in contexts where there is good reason to infer that our evangelists arc reproducing 
literal translations of Aramaic sources which gave abbreviated accounts of genuine 
incidents. Hus adds cumulative weight to the arguments for the genuineness of the 
reconstructed Son of man sayings. 


2. Mari 2.27-28 

These two verses form Jesus* second argument in response to criticism of his 
disciples' behaviour by some Pharisees.' The disciples had been going along a 
path through other people's cornfields plucking ears of com on the sabbath. The 
Pharisees criticized them for doing so on the sabbath, but not for stealing other 
people’s corn. Il follows tliat the disciples were taking Pcah. the grain left for the 


15. See Casey. Aramaic Soanes of Mari j Gospel. Aramaic Appmach to Q. 

16. For detailed discussion of die w hole pcricopc. Casey. Aramaic Souncs if Mark's Gospel. 
pp. 138-73. 
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poor on Ihe border* of people's fields, accessible from the paths through the fields. 
This is the only legitimate reason for them to be able to pluck ears of other people’s 
com. 

Mark’s account of this incident shows clear indications of literal translation 
from a written Aramaic source, as does Jesus’ first argument. So also does the 
following incident, in which Jesus heals a man on the sabbath, as a result of which 
the Pharisees take counsel with the llcrodiaiis to put him to death. Mail’s accounts 

of both incidents also take for granted several Jewish assumptions, so they must be 
of early date. 17 

Jesus' second argument may be reconstructed as follow s: 

*rzz —c xra« in rtzsrm rra —c unar 
*pz ?2 r *~-rz*-r.xz v*rS* 

The sahKah was nude for nun. and nor nun for the sabbath. 

‘•Surely, then, a the Ison of) nun ■» master even of the tabhiih 

The general background t> that of conventional Jew ish thought about the creation, 
especially the \ iew that man was intended to dominate the created world. The classic 
lexis are Cien. 1.26.28 and Ps. 8.6-9. and two pvcudcpigraphicul expressions «»f this 
belief are especially relevant. The orthodox author of 4 Ezra concludes his account 
of creation. ‘And over these (.«*. created beings) Adam, whom you appointed as 
ruler (ducem. KTtna) over all the works which you lud created’ <4 Ezra 6.54). 
The author of 2 Bannh similarly looked hack to the divine intention at creation: 
'And you said that you would nuke for your world (a the son of) man (K"JT3) as 
Ihe manager (k:c:~c~) of your works, to nuke it clear that he was not made for the 
world, but the world was nude for him’ (2 Par 14 18). These passages show how 
observant Jews could declare nun's lordship over creation. 

A second factor is the idea of the sabbath as a great gift of God This is biblical, 
•for YHWII has given you the sabbath' (Exod. 16.29). and of the massive later 
evidence it is sufficient to quote Jubilees. ‘And he gave us a great sign, the sabbath 
day. that we should work six days, but keep sabbath on the seventh day from all 
work’ [Jub. 2.17). This is the sense in which the sabbath was made for humankind. 
Tlut it was given at the time of the creation is straightforward OT belief, and 
continued to be felt so strongly that the rabbis could call the weekly sabbath ‘the 
sabbath of creation’ to distinguish it from the sabbath year (e.g. MekhY Kaspu III. 
Exod. 23.12). 

Jewish sources use words for ‘man* in many general statements about sabbath 
observance. This is well illustrated in Greek bv Philo. Dec. 99. Here Philo declares 
that (iod once for all made a final use of six days for the completion of the world 
and had no further need of periods of ume. Contrast ovSpconcov 6 [kootck;: 


17. See further in general. J. <i. CrosJcy. Ihe Date if Marti Gospel. Insight from the Law 
in Earliest Christianity (JSNTSup 266 London: TAT Ctart. Imemaiional. 2004). 
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Ov6pU!T<JV & EKQCJTOC CITE OvTITiy. $U0E(O UiTiX<->V KOI UOpiUV EvSnjo CiV TTpCK, TOO 

dvoyxaiac tou (3ioo xptiac o-fciXii yri kotocwiv ekitop^eiv to EniTTifiiiG uixpi 
teXeotiV. tc«} piou 6iavarrouoyE»oo too upo- e^&ouo&oo. 

Bui each nun. since he shares in mortal nature and needs masses of things for the necessities 
of life must not slacken in presiding for his needs to the end of his life, but should rest on 
the sacred seventh days. 

Here the use of'each man' with reference lo the specifically Jewish sabbath arises 
naturally from the context of the creation of humankind. Only observant Jews are in 
mind, a fact which must be interred from the cultural context as a whole. The Jew ish 
context of Mk 2.27-28 should be taken full account of in a similar way. 

Many Hebrew examples are found in legal judgements in orthodox Jew ish 
sources. 

Clothe* vendors who go .ml on the vibhjih w iih cloaks folded I and I lying on their shoulders 
aie liable to a »in-offering And they [%c. the sages| said this no( of ekithes vendors akmc but 
of every man (otk 73h bur ihai it i» in the naiuie of menlunu lo go .nil like that (b. Shah 
I47ai. 

Here the cultural context of Talmudic Law makes it so obvious that observant 
Jews are referred to that the description O'X can safely be used of them without 
confusion. A more extreme example is found at m. Shah 6.6: 

Arubian women go out veiled and Median women with cloaks looped up over their shoulders. 
And so everyone«CH* '3 k but the sages spoke about normal customs. 

Here the cultural assumptions of the document are so strong that observant Jew ish 
women in Arabia and Media can be referred to as Arabian women and Median 
women, and observant Jewish women as a whole as "X ~. 

These examples illustrate the basic fact that the level of generality intended in 
general statements is limited by the cultural as well as the literary context. It is this 
which restricts the reference of Mk 2.27-28 to observant Jews. The passage makes 
perfect sense against the background of a standard Jewish theology of creation, and 
the use of words for ‘nun’ i> all the more natural in the context of a dispute which 
hinges partly on the importance of bodily needs which are common to all people. 
An additional reason for Jesus to use these words is that it enabled him to utilize the 
Aramaic idiom of Mk 2.28 and thus declare his authority to ward offhoslile sabbath 
luilakhah by associating himself w ith the mastery of humankind in the created world 
in general. 

At 2.28. the term 6 uioc too av6ptonou represents (x)*2(K)n2. used idiomatically 
in a general statement which refers particularly to the speaker and a larger group 
of people. It does not. however, tell as whether (K|T3(K) was in the absolute or 
emphatic slate, for two reasons. First, examples of the idiom in Aramaic texts show 
no difference in meaning according to the use of the absolute or emphatic state. 1 * 


18. See pp. 67-81 above. 
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Second. Ihe behaviour of ihe translator continues to follow the strategy of using 6 
ui6c, tqj avGpciTTOu whenever s he thought that examples of this idiom referred 
to Jesus. It follows that we can never infer the state of <K»“2(K| from the translator’s 

use of 6 uiot; tou avflptonou. 

The next problem is xupiot. An obvious possibility is xtr. which was naturally 
used by the Syriac versions to translate rupioc. and by Meyer in his attempt at a 
reconstruction. 1 * Wellhausen's r—C is however greatly to be preferred.’" because 
it fils so well both with the general level of meaning and with the earlier part of 
Ihe dispute. It is the same word as in the Pharisees’ question, and it had already 
been used in Jesus’ first argument It is likely that it liad already been used on an 
earlier occasion, as we shall see in a detailed discussion of Mk 2.10. :l takes 2 
to give the sense of mastery over, so we can write xrzrz for too oo^Potou. nx is 
straightforward foricai. It follows from v. 27. which stated the purpose of the creation 
of the sabbath as being for nun’s benefit, that nun is master on the sabbath, as w ell 
as in respect of the shew bread and the forgiveness of sins, and therefore entitled to 
cat of Ihe fruits of God’s creation. xrzrz means ‘on the sabbath’ as w ell as ‘over 
Ihe sabbath’, so that the sentence declares the authority of humankind, from which 
the authority of Jesus and the defence of the disciples are derived, in an indirect 
way. For cotiv we may reasonably write xvt. bearing in mind that its semantic area 
normally and conventionally includes a copulative usage approximately equivalent 
to Ihe Greek tipi. 

We may now consider the nature of the idiomatic use of (KRStyx) nz in the 
Aramaic sentence underlying Mk 2.2X Hus sentence runs smoothly as an example 
of the idiom whereby a speaker used a general statement to refer to himself, or 
himself and a group of associates Moreover, the general level of meaning follows 
necessarily from the general statement of 2.27. Consequently, these two verses 
form an excellent example of the absolute chaos that would be involved in any 
attempt to use (XlwKX) "Z as a title while it was still a nonnal term for 'nun'. Jesus 
thus claimed for himself only what is potentially the case for other people too. 
The reference to the speaker however, combined with the vigour of his comments, 
means that at the same lime Jesus took responsibility for his disciples' actions, as 
the Pharisees assumed tlut he would by directing then question to him in the first 
place. At tins level, his linal sentence says that he. as a (son of) man. is inaslci on/ 
over the sabbath. The ambiguity of z in xrzrz further ensures the indirectness of the 
expression, but there is no doubt about its thrust. Jesus claimed the authority to ward 
off Pharisaic criticism and allow his poor and hungry disciples to pluck grain on the 
sabbath. The ground which he gave for this authority is the theological statement 
of 2.27. m accordance with which anyone who is obedient to God has the nustery 
over the sabbath which God made for him at the creation. The general nature of 
the statement also implies that Jesus' disciples in some sense have mastery on/over 
the sabbath, and the sense in which this is true may be deduced from the context. 

19. Meyer. Jrsu Mtitterspraehe. p. 93. 

20. Wellhausen. Ski::en und Vorarbeitea VI. p. 203. 

21. See pp. 162-6 below. 
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First. in a theological sense, the) have the master)- given to them by God at creation 
because they are obedient to their heavenly Father. Second, in a practical sense, they 
are entitled to feed themselves on the sabbath, taking advantage of the provisions 
deliberately laid down by God for the poor and hungry in the Law of Moses. 

Finally, this is a perfect example of the idiomatic use of (K)“I(K) ~\2 in a genuine 
statement by Jesus himself. As we work through genuine sayings of Jesus, we shall 
see that sayings with an excellent Sit: mi Leben in his life and teaching can be 
properly reconstructed in their original Aramaic. In subsequent chapters, we sliall 
see that most savings w hich have their Sit: im Leben in the early church rather than 
in the teaching of Jesus cannot be so reconstructed. This is surely not coincidental, 
but rather a significant indication of which sayings are genuine and which are not. 


J. Mark V. //-/.« 

The Son of man saying at Mk 9.12 has caused great difficulty to inteiprcterv The 
reconstruction of all three verses in the original Aramaic is essential to the task of 
seeing what Jesus originally meant. 


tjij rrrwr r-es new rrs? .nom TO r*»- 11 
■orr ir:r r» "2 -s rre wn jtro mtn Tow an* .m nan 12 
•—r rrc *o to izr to* to-* To’ ■an 13 
And (they were! asking him and •a>inj. Wli> do (lSc( *i.lv» cay that Elijah is going to 
come Hitt?’ '-‘And he »ju 1 u> them, 'ilijahcomcsfiru and turn* hick all. and how il is written 
of t it the son of) nun that he suffers much and is icjcclcd' "And I tell you lhal. moreover. 

I lijuh lus come, and they did in the case of him whom they desired according as il is written 
concerning him it ,;I 

The disciples' question presupposes Jewish expectation that Elijah would come. 
Both known examples of this expectation (Sir 48.10; 4Q5S8) take up the text of 
Mai. 3.23-24. according to which Elijah will come before the day of the Lord. 
Jesus was well know n for preaching the imminent coming of the kingdom of God. 
We must infer that scribes hostile to the movement had resorted to the scriptures, 
and had argued that God could not be about to establish his kingdom, because the 
scriptures said that Elijah would come first. 

I have again reconstructed rnr as the Aramaic word w hich caused a translator to 
use 5ei in v. 11. The word tto means ‘ready, prepared', and it is extant in Aramaic 
before the time of Jesus at Dan. 3.15. w here Shadrach. Mohach and Abcdncgo will 
be let off if they are ‘ready’, ‘prep a red* to worship Nebuchadnezzar's image (LXX 
and Theod. cxete etoiucoc for rrny print). In its take-up of Malachi. the Genua 
text of Sir. 48.10 has ;m. the semantic area of which includes ‘ready*. In later 
Aramaic. Sltn is used idiomatically to indicate the future, even the remote future. 
It was therefore very suitable to indicate the future event of Elijah's coming, and 
its use in the Peshilta of Sir. 48.10 illustrates what a suitable w ord il is to take up in 




For detailed discussion, sec Casey. Aramaic Sources of Mark's Gospel, pp. 121-37. 
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Aramaic the prophecy of Mai. 3.23-24. This range of meaning made it difficult for 
the translator to proceed without making a conscious decision. He took the same 
kind of option as the translator of Dan. 2.28-29 LXX and Theod.. where &i is 
part of an exploitative translation of an Aramaic imperfect. He thus indicated the 

certainty of the scribes that the scriptural prediction will be fulfilled, and thereby 

correctly represented them. 

This proposal has been rejected by Aitken. : ' partly on the ground that the idea of 
necessity is not conveyed with rr? in my reconstruction. This argument is faulty 
in method: it presupposes that I should have translated 5(t back into Aramaic, so 
as to produce a sentence identical in meaning to Mark's Greek sentence. This is 
not however possible, because there is no sufficiently literal equivalent of 6ti in 
Aramaic, and in any case we should not be translating any thing back into Aramaic. 
We should be reconstructing Aramaic w hich could hav e giv en rise to Mark’s Greek. 
This is especially clear in this passage, because taken as a whole it does not make 
proper sense in Greek This is why we have to look for something which Aramaic 
speakers might use which would cause a translator to put 6c i. 

Aitkcn's second argument is that there was a real Aramaic equivalent to 5ti. 'In 
Aramaic there do exist, however, the noun Kpj. which can be found in clauses 
meaning "it is necessary "(eg. b.Ber 10a. 2 la), and (in the Talmud) the corresponding 
verb Tl¥"to need"’. ' Aitken was not however able to make the case for this. There 
is no early evidence of it. and late Talmudic evidence shows that TT* began to 
approximate to 6ti in the context of detailed legal discussions, none of which is 
quite paiallel to what we find m Mark. Aitken‘s criticisms, and his attempt to argue 
that the Aramaic equivalent for 6ti was t« must therefore be rejected. There was 
no such equivalent at the time of Jesus, and developments in that direction were 
specific to Jew ish legal discussion at a later time/’ 

I turn to Jesus' reply, the Son of nun saying which has traditionally been the 
main cause of difficulty. Jesus' opening comment accepts that the prophecy in the 
book of Malachi is to be fulfilled, lie luturally used the Apliel of 3V to recall the 
lliphil ofaiw. The Aramaic 3TO cannot however be accurately and completely 
translated, for any translation into Greek or English loses the cultural resonances 
present in Jesus' deliberate reference to the text of Mai. 3.23-24. probably to Sir. 
48.10. and certainly to the tradition which Sir. 48.10 represents. The role of Elijah 
is described at Mai. 3.24: 

*t ra 2~ :r :3 ‘rj ran 37 s-rm 
And he w ill turn back the heart of the fathers to the children and the he an of the children to 
the fathers. 


23. i. K Aitken. The proposed Aramaic background lo Stark 9:11'. 775 NS 53 (2002). pp. 
75-80. 

24. Aitken. ‘Proposed .Aramaic background to Stark 9:11*, pp. 76-7. 

25. For detailed discussion, see P St Casey. ‘The /Aramaic Background of Stark 9:11: A 
Response to J.K. Aitken’. ITS SS 55 (2004c pp. 92-102. 
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The original lexl of Sir. 48.10 has not survived. It is nonetheless clear from the 
surviving versions that the hope of Malachi was repeated, and interpreted with 
something about preparing restoring the tribes of Israel Jacob. 

Jesus believed that these prophecies were fulfilled in the ministry of John the 
Baptist. I le used 2'n: because Mai. 3.24 used 2”. and he used as a summary of 
both texts and/or of the tradition which Sir 48.10 represents. Aramaic-speaking Jews 
who knew their scriptures would have no difficulty in interpreting his comment as 

a reference to the comprehensively successful popular ministry of John the Baptist. 
John the Baptist, however, had been arrested and executed b\ Herod Antipas. and 
the prophecies of Elijah said nothing about that Jesus therefore combined general 
statements in the scriptures with specific references to John the Baptist. 

Mai. 3.1 says of the messenger whom Jesus interpreted as John the Baptist: 

*z' TH :ub’ fire ~ 

Look! I am sending m> messenger and he will prepare the way before me ... 

The same exegesis of Mai. 3.1 as a prediction of John the Baptist is found in the Q 
passage Mt. 11 lO./Lk. 7.27.’• Sooner or later, this was hound to make Jesus think 
of Isa. 40.3. which lie would interpret likew isc of John the Baptist. 

Ttr rn a ■erta r»r 

A voice crying in the witdcmcs.%. Prepare the way of the Lord ...* 

The remains of this exegesis is found in the composite quotation of Mai. 3.1 and Isa. 
40.3 at Mk 1.2-3. Once Jesus had got to Isa 40.3. he could hardly fail to read the 
rest of the passage, going past ihc prophecy of John's successful ministry preparing 
the way of the Lord to a metaphorical presentation of the transitory nature of human 
life: 


... rn.. 1 . std t-w: Cjii 

All flesh (is) gra** and all then act* o( k» ndness like the Ikm ct of the countryside. 

Isa 40.6-8 must then surely remind him of the classic presentation of the suffering 

of man in Job 14. 

Job 14 begins with a blunt general statement about man: 

.n*i Tzxr- o*n* -3T ttx rfr rm 

Man who is born of woman is shortlived and full of turmoil. 

The rabbinical Targum has r: for ztx. This Targum is loo late in date to have 
influenced Jesus, but the rendering is a common one because of a genuine overlap 
in semantic area. : " and this is significant because it means that Jesus might have 
used (K)tf2(X) T3 i» a general statement based on this text, even without the further 
reasons which he had for doing so. 

26. Casey. Aramaic Approach to Q. pp 118-21. 

27. Casey, ixirax) -a in the Aramaic Translations of the Hebrew Bible*, pp. 93-5. 
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The nexi verse is equally important: 

.'i'Z'J' if “ rr~- ~~ kt “S3 

Like a flower he comes out and u iihetv and he flee* like a shadow and w ill not '•lay. 

The word ”*3 is (he same as at Isa. 40.6.7,8. and the whole context is similar. This 
is the link which a faithful Jew. learned in the scriptures, could noi fail lo make. 
In the middle of Ihe chapter, we read at some length of man’s death, essential 
for understanding the death of John the Baptist. The last verse is also especially 
significant: 

- 7 am '-rv ac- rrs r*ra 2* 

Indeed his flesh suffer* upon him. and lus soul mourn, over Inin. 

Here Ihe word irs forms another verbal link with Isa. 40.6. and 3X2 is the word 
which Jesus used for •suffer’. The noun 2X30 is now cxlant at 4Q54I 4 ii *6. lines 
2 and 4. with ... |2X32 at 2 ii 3. *o there should he no doubt that 2X2 could Ik- used 
in the Aramaic of our period, and meditation on this Hebrew scripture is precisely 
what would make Jesus choose it. 

Mai. 3 would also remind Jesus of Jet. 6.27IT. Mai. 3.2-3 says of Ihe messenger, 
identified at 3.23 as Elijah 

m no::- no anx tt- st h -rm rs: to rn sr- 2-0233 r-c* »nrs "x: xvi-3 

nrrn nrus -c-jo nert 

For he is like a refiner »tiic and like fullers he. and he mil ui refining and purifying silver, 
and he will purity the sons of Levi and he will icfinc than like gold and like silver and they 
will hung an offering 10 the LORD in nghieotniiess 

At Jer. 6.27-30 this process seems to have begun but not finished. The piece may be 
perceived as addressed to John the Baptist Elijah, jnd it ends with the wicked still 
unrentoved. and the word 0 x 2 is used, and could be interpreted either of the wicked 
or the people: 

. 3^2 nr* zxz *3 snr zkzi itpns kt rpri 
Rctming he refine* in \ain. and the uickcd arc no! dfa*n off they vltall he called rejected 
silver, for the LORD has rejected them 

This leads into Jer. 7. of which Jesus made vigorous use when he cleansed the 
Temple (Mk 11.17).-* It contains a conditional threat to the whole Jewish people, 
and to the Temple. Jer. 7.29 uses 2 x 2 again: 

. T r*Ia “^?T* 4. . —.T ZSZ *3 

For the LORD Ifcfc rejected and abandoned the generation of his fury. 

The rejection of the people in Jer. 6-7 is quite sullicient to justify the general 
statement "Cans ... <x)r:<x> “2. nude as an interpretation of scripture. It was this 

28. P. M. Cases. 'Culture and Hisioricm. the Cleansing of ihe Temple'. CBQ 59 (1997). pp 
306-32. 
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rejection which required John the Baptist's death, and would require Jesus' death 
also, with whoever would die with him. I have suggested TITS as the word which 
Jesus used to pick up 0X2. and which the translator rendered t£ou6tvr|0r). It lias 
the right semantic area. It occurs before the time of Jesus at 4Q542 I i 6. and 
subsequently in several dialects, including Jewish Aramaic. 

We have now recovered some of Jesus’ biblical exegesis. He interpreted Mai. 
3 and Isa. 40 of the successful ministry of John the Baptist; Isa. 40 and Job 14 
of the death of man; Job 14 of the suffering of man; and Jer. 6 7 of the rejection 
of the Jewish people. We now have a second reason why he should use the term 
in a general statement which had particular reference to John the Baptist/ 
Elijah; his suffering and rejection is written in the scriptures in general statements, 
not in specific references. The idiomatic use of (KPXKI '= is the third reason. Ilis 
Aramaic-speaking disciples would know as they listened that John the Baptist was 
being particularly referred to. because he was the main figure under discussion. 
At the same time. Jesus predicted his own death during the ministry/ 1 Since the 
disciples’ question reflects a scribal reaction to the position of Jesus at the centre 
of a popular and successful Jesus movement, we should infer that he had already 
done so. as in the Marcan narrative. He will therefore have included himself in this 
general statement, and his disciples could hardly fail to realize this. If the Marcan 
narrative is in the right order, flux will have been especially obvious alter Peter's 
objection t Mk 8.32-33). It would become even more so alter the discussion of Jacob 
and John's request to sit on his right and left m hi> glory (Mk 10.35-45).*' This 
passage is permeated by the perception that some of the disciples would die with 
hint, and Jacob and John's immediate acceptance of their fate (Mk 10.39) shows that 
they had learnt much from something, surely including Jesus' rebuke ol Peter and 
the present incident. 

Jesus saw his own fate in the scriptures in the same kind of way. in passages 
such as Pss 41; IIH.22-23 referring to him individually (Mk 12.10-11; I4.IX.20) 
and in general statements such as Ps. 116.15 (cf. Mk 14.21 >.'■ Verbal links w ith the 
passages )ust discussed include 3K2 again at Ps. 118.22. mo at Job 14.10.14 and Ps. 
41.6; 116.3.15; 118.17-18. and at? at Job 14.12 and P>. 41.9.11. We must add Ps. 
116.15 to the general statements which helped Jesus to understand the death of John 

the Baptist. 

Why then does Mk 9.12 not actually mention death? Because John the Baptist's 
death was not the main problem. All people die. and if John the Baptist’s successful 
ministry had prepared the way for Jesus, and John had died a natural death when 
his ministry had been complete, his death could have been seen unprobiematicaliy 
at Isa. 40.6; Ps. 116.15; Job 14.10.14 and elsewhere. The problem w as the rejection 
of John by many of Israel’s leaders, and his suffering at their hands. That is why 
3R3 and no3 were used to reflect scriptural texts in the source of Mk 9.12. John 

29. See CK 9. 

30. For detailed discussion of the Aianuic source of this w hole passage, see Casey. Animate 
Sources of Mark s Gospel. Ch. 5. on Mark 10.45. see pp. 131-4 below 

31. Sccpp. 134-6 below. 
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the Baptist's death was accordingly different from the death of Jesus, mentioned 
literally by him at Mk 8JI; 10.34.45. and metaphorically at Mk 10.38-39; 12.7-8; 
14.8,21.24; Lk. I3J2-33. Jesus' death was seen by him as an important event which 
would enable God to redeem Israel. Positive assessment of his death was always 
necessary to the early church, doubly so when Gentiles entered the churches without 
becoming Jews, and this explains both the preservation of his predictions and the 
extension and editing of one of them through the centre of Mark's Gospel.' 3 The 
source of Mk 9.12 was primarily about the fate of John the Baptist, and John's death 
had no such function. 

What Jesus meant is now clear. It faced the translator with a very difficult 
problem. He had a strategy, to use 6 uiot too awQpconou as a translation of 
(K)tfl(K) '3 when it referred to Jesus, and not otherwise." That strategy is however 
difficult 10 apply to this parage, because the primary reference was to John the 
Baptist, but there was a genuine reference to the fate of Jesus too. together with 
anyone who might die with him. As a committed Christian, the translator believed 
that Jesus' death was more important than that of John the Baptist, so he decided 
that reference to it must be retained. He did this as he had previously agreed to 
do. by translating "3 with 6 uioc tou dvGproirou. If the liist article is 

taken as generic, as the second must be. bilinguals could sec the original idiom, 
and the reference to Jesus’ atoning death is also perfectly clear. In his own view, 
therefore, the translator had done as well as possible. From the perspective of 
monoglot Greeks, however, the result is quite confusing, as the history of exegesis 
bears witness. This is a perfect illustration of the fact that strategics are devices to 
enable translators to continue. They are not necessarily successful in transmitting 
the original meaning of a text in the target language This is especially so in a case 
like this, where the source language has an idiom not found in the target language, 
and the target culture has significantly different beliefs from the source culture. 

The final verse is also more lucid in Aramaic than it can have been for monoglot 
Greeks. The Aramaic 13X. which gave rise to r)0tXov. will have been a deliberate 
reference to Mai. 3.1. Here John the Baptist Elijah could be seen predicted as 
arson nntritfx .man -jioa. ‘the messenger of the covenant in whom you delight*. 
Tins lakes us on to the scriptures referred to in this verse they are the same as 
the ones in the previous verse. People delighted in John the Baptist, who carried 
through the successful popular ministry prophesied in Mai. 3. and referred lo 
more briefly at Isa. 40.3 and Sir. 48.10. The generalised plural also refers to the 
other scriptures discussed above. He suffered and died like all men in Job 14. 
Since the people were not sufliciently refined as in Jcr. 6-7. they were rejected, 
and some of them shed the innocent blood of John the Baptist. 

Mark's source was accordingly a perfectly lucid passage of Aramaic, which 
concerns primarily the death of John the Baptist. Jesus saw John as the fulfilment of 
Malachi's prophecy that Eli jah w ould come before the day of the Lord. When John 
was put to death by Herod Antipas. Jesus meditated on the scriptures, and applied 

32. See Ch. 11 below. 

33. See pp. 44-5.118 above, pp. 253-66 betow. 
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lo John a number of general statements about the fate of humankind, to which John 
was not an exception. This is what the crucial v. 12 refers lo. In Aramaic it makes 
perfect sense as a general statement which applies primarily to John the Baptist, 
but with a general level of meaning which applies to Jesus and to other people as 
well. The difficulties of translating this idiom account for the confusion w hich has 
descended upon people who have read it only in Greek. It is accordingly a classic- 
case of a passage w hich has to be reconstructed in Aramaic to make proper sense at 
all. It is therefore a very strong argument for this part of my solution to the Son of 
man problem. 


4. Mark 10.45 

The next Son of man saying concludes another passage which traditional exegesis 
has found ditlicult. 1 have sorted out these difficulties in a detailed discussion which 
includes a reconstruction of the Aramaic source of the whole of Mk 10.35-45.** 
I summarize the main points, because they are essential for understanding the 
resonances of the Son of nun saying. 

The passage begins with a request of Jacob and John, sons of Zebedee. lo sit 
on Jesus' right and left in his glory This would cITcctivcIy put them in charge 
of the twelve in the last days, when they would sit on twelve thrones judging 
the twelve tribes of Israel (Ml. I9.2X Lk. 22.30). Jesus' response was to ask. in 
a very metaphorical way. whether they would share in his death Jacob and John 
immediately gave an affirmative answer to Jesus' question They must therefore 
have understood the metaphorical references lo Jesus' death It follows that Mark 
is right lo place this incidcm after some of the passion predictions. Jacob and John 
must also have understood that to sit on Jesus'right and left in his glory would entail 
suffering and death for them. 

Jesus responded by declaring thai Jacob and John would indeed share his fate. 
I lis alfiniulion of this is as Straighlforw ard as povsihlc. and shows that, at this stage 
of his ministry, he expected others to die with him. It follows that his understanding 
of his forthcoming death must have been rooted in the function of the deaths of 
righteous Jews, as well as in his personal uniqueness. Nonetheless. Jesus did not 
grant Jacob and John places on his nght and left, not ev en if they died with him. He 
believed that these places were for those w hom God had chosen to be there. 

When Jesus had finished this speech, the other ten of the twelve were annoyed 
with Jacob and John. Jesus responded by calling the twelve to him. He defined 
service rather than lordship as characteristic of leadership in the Jesus community, 
contrasting this with the unsatisfactory behaviour of Gentile rulers. This led to a 
more precise comment on service in the Son of man saying, which draws the whole 
incident together. 


34. Casey. .Aramaic Sources of Mark s Gospel. Cl 5. 
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^.ISTSj 

What i> more. a: the son of man Joes m 
life'soul, self as a tansom for mans. 


rrra kjw k~ »~n '2 hki 
10 be scneJ bui to sene, and to give his 


The first pari of the saying continues the theme of serv ice, already stated as a 
requirement for leaders of the Jesus community. The term (XKryx) “2 cannot lose 
its general level of meaning, and it is the general level of meaning which continues 
the instruction of the immediately preceding part of the passage. It follows that SON 
does not refer to the incarnation alone, hut more generally to the purpose of all their 
lives. Jesus' assertion that the purpose of life is serv ice is nol an empirical statement, 
hut a declaration of God's purpose which the disciples are thereby ordered to carry 


The second part of the saving carries the nature of sen ice in the Jesus community 
to the point of death. There should he little doubt that FTB was the original Aramaic 
underlying XuTpov. The verb 7'C is extant at I IQTgJob XXVII.9. where it renders 
r^n.apparently meaning *sct free, rescue, deliver’ It should be restored at I IQTgJob 
XXIII.6. which has ]-C: this renders .*TO(LXX OCOOOV) of God’s redeeming rescuing 
a man’s soul from the Pit At Dan. 4.24. it is used of Nebuchadnezzar doing something 
to his sins by righteousness: LXX and Theodotion both translate it as XuTpcoooi 
(Dan. 4.27). so an interpretation close to ‘redeem' and analogous to XuTpov at Mk 
10.45 was established long before the time of Jesus ?*>c also occurs m Nabatean 
Aramaic ul pap 5.61 lev A nab 1.10 in the first century CE. and later in both Jew ish 
Aramaic and in Syriac We should infer that *~~'C was already in existence for Jesus 
to use. in an appropriate sense. The overlap in semantic area is so obvious that it is 
used to translate XuTpov by palsyrlcc. sin. pesh. hark 

The correct cultural background for understanding the death of Jesus, together 
with disciples who should have been prepared to die with him. must be existing 
thought about the atoning deaths of people." This underlines the unity of the 
passage, for the connection between the question of Jacob and John and the son 
of man saying is the general level of meaning in the son of man saying. The main 
group of people involved arc the Maccabean martyrs. When faithful Jew s were put 
to death during the Maccabean period, other faithful Jews needed to understand 
their deaths within the context of the purposes of God. We can see this being done 
already in the book of Daniel. In Dan. 7-9. this goes only so far as reassurance 
that God will bring triumph after persecution. Tow ards the end of the vision which 
concludes the book, two additional developments are found. The first I Dan. 11.35) 
refers again to these martyrs: 


>• ■ a 2 r? 's 12’?* C" T»~ T. «J B*7*2“3n 131 

35. C. K. Barren. * the Background of Mark 10.45*. in A. J. B. Higgins (ed.k New Testament 
Essays: Studies in Memory of T.W. Munson. (Manchester Manchester University Press. 1959). 
pp. 1 IS; M D. Hooker. Jesus and the Senate (London. SPCK. 1959k J. Downing. ‘Jesus and 
Martyrdom'. JTS NS 14 (1963k pp. 279-93: C. K. Barren. Mark 10.45: a Ransom foi Many’. 
New Testament Essays (London. SPCK. !972». pp 20-6. M. De Jcngc. 'Jesus' death for others and 
the death of the Maccabean martyrs*, in T. Biirda el al. (disk Text and Testimony. Essays on New 
Testament and Apocrypha! Literature tn Honour of A.FJ. A7r>i (Kampcn. Kok. 19881. pp. 142-51. 
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This text evidently supposes that the deaths of the righteous will have a beneficial 
effect. The second development is their reward at Dan. 12.2-3. where they must be 
among those who rise from the dead and shine like the stars of heaven. 

This was elaborated in subsequent literature. There is some material in / 
Maccabees, where Mattathias urges his sons. Sort Tar; vj/uxoc upiov unip 
SiaBlimy; tTOTtpaiV rgltOV (/ Mace. 2.50). and again dv5pi£tO0£ KOI ioxUOOTE 
tv tea voiitj, on tv aurcq 5o£ao0rioto0t (/ Mucc. 2.64). This has the central 
notions of giving one's life for the will of God. and being glorified as a result. The 
accounts of martyrdoms in 2 Atacc. 6-7 have several references to resurrection. 
For example, the fourth brother at the point of death declares it right to- utro tou 
0tou npoo6o«av tXmfioc naXiv dvaoTrjoto0ai urr' aurou <7.14): Antiochus 
however will have no resurrection to life. The last brother prays that in him and his 
brothers the wrath of God. justly brought upon the whole nation, may cease: 

tyto &. KaOanp oi afiiX$0'. kch oopo koi tWI* npofii&tapi npi tcjv narpicav 
vbutav inmaXoouiwo. tov (hov iXiox roxv tu ttoti yiviodoi koi oi pna iTaapuv 
koi paoriyuv i^opoAoynoadkn 6iOti povo>. out® 8nx. ionv. iv ipoi 6 1 Kai Tok 
a4«X$oi< pou orrjooi rriv too navro»paTopa. opynv Tip im to oupnav rjutov yiw» 
6iKaio irniypivn*(7J74). 

This also has the expression 4/uxnv «Tpo6i6cotn. used of what the martyr does, 
Following a similar prayer. Judas and his army are successful, because the wrath 
of God had turned to mercy The prayer is said to have included a plea to God tcov 
kotoPocovtcov npoi outo>. aipoTcov tiooKOuoai (K.3). Thus the maity in were 
bearing the w rath of God. 

The fourth book of Maccabees comes from faithful Jews m the tradition of these 
earlier works, and it provides dynamic parallels to the situation of Jesus and those 
who might have died with him. At 6.28-29. one of the maityis prays to God to be 
merciful to the whole people, and says. KoOopoiov outcov noir)<oov to ipov aipa 
Kai dvTivJjuxov outcov XafJt Tqv iunv 4'uxhv. At 17.20-22. the juiIkh even more 
clearly attributes the deliverance of Israel to the sacrificial death of the martyrs, lie 
describes them as uorrtp avrujnixov ytyovoTC' Tty toui0vou<. duapTiac.and 
writes of tou iXaoTqpiou tou Oovotou auTtov. This type of development was just 
as likely to take place in Aramaic-speaking Judaism, given the v iew of these martyrs 
already noted from earlier sources. 

What about the reference of r**;-? This must be deliberately generalized. If 
Jesus had wanted to say *\v*f\ he could have said it: and if he had wanted to 
declare that their deaths would atone for the sins of the world, he could readily 
have said rezz'j a 1 ? or xr:s ~:z or the like. To interpret ne;fe, we must therefore 
consider the parameters of the ministry as a whole. His death would atone for 
Israel. Scribes and Pharisees who had counted themselves out of the kingdom 
of God were out. and Gentiles who would worship in the cleansed court of the 
Gentiles were in. Basically, however, the covenant was between God and Israel, 
and that is the context in which Jesus himself saw his atoning death. 

We can now see how effectively Mk 10.45 draws the whole passage together. 
It follows directly on from the immediately preceding leaching on service, for it 
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carries the service required of leaders of the Jesus mov ement to the very point of 
death. This links up with Jesus* debate with Jacob and John. The general level of 
meaning of the term (sir;(s> ” further reinforces Jesus' assertion that they will 
share his fate, and it is clear that death is included. The general level of meaning 
is also sufficiently loose to include the other members of the twelv e. At the same 
time, it idiomatically refers primarily to the speaker, whose leadership in the whole 
incident was decisive. This general level of meaning is not only unavoidable in 
Aramaic, it is available only in Aramaic. This saying also takes for granted that 
Jesus will be in glory, and the Twelve knew when they heard hint give this teaching 
that they would rise from the dead and be with him in glory, whether or not they 
already expected to judge the twelve tribes of Israel. 

Finally, we must consider the work of the translator of this saying. He had a 
familiar problem, the translation ol (X)rax) 13. lie followed his strategy. He knew 
that it referred to Jesus, so he used 6 uio«; too ovQpcjnou. The reference to Jacob 
and John, and less directly to the others, would be lost on uninstructed monoglot 
Greeks, but that could not be helped. From a literal point of view, the translator 
could not have done better w ith an impossible problem. From a religious point of 
view, he used a major Christo logical title which highlighted the centrally important 
role ol Jesus himself. What about X.-X ’ It can be read as a perfect, or as a participle 
with present force, and either could he used in a general statement. The translator 
carried on with the reference to Jesus, whose death was a past event, and rendered 
the possible perfect w ith an aorist. as translators from Aramaic into Greek must be 
in the habit of doing. Mis behaviour was entirely reasonable. It is unfortunate that 
New Testament scholars read this translation as if it w ere the creation of a monoglot 
speaker of Greek. This ensures a meaning referring to Jesus alone in accordance 
with later Christian tradition, but the resonances with Jesus' own Jewish traditions 
and the connection w ith the rest of the passage have been lost. 

Once again, therefore, the reconstruction of the Aramaic level of the tradition 
lias proved essential III working out the original teaching of Jesus. Its Sir: on Tehen 
is in the ministry of Jesus, not in the early church. With the original meaning of 
(KJSttfX) 13 clearly in view, the passage nukes perfect sense as a whole. This is 
another strong argument for the correctness of the solution to the Son of man 
problem proposed in this book. 


5. Mari 14.21 

The next Son of man saying belongs to Mark's account of Jesus' final Passover with 
his disciples. I have offered elsewhere a complete reconstruction of the Aramaic 
source of Mk 14.12-26. ' I presuppose this, and oflcr discussion only of the points 
necessary for understanding the crucial verse. 

The introductory verses (Mk 14.12-16) show that this was a Passover meal, and 
this is supported by several details in the rest of the account, beginning with the 


36. Casey Aramaic Source i of Mark s Gospel. Ch. 6. 
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arrival of Jesus and the Twelve after dark. We do not know how big the company 
was. but it was certainly much bigger than the traditional 13. and it will have 
included women who were important for the ministry, not just men. The first verse 
central for our understanding of this Son of man saying is Mk 14.18. This is a 
prediction of Jesus’ betrayal in terms which recall Ps. 41. When we consider Ps. 41. 
from this perspective, we can recover Jesus' exegesis of it. The betrayal of Jesus by 
Judah of Kerioth could be seen at Ps. 41.7: 'And if he comes to see me, his heart 
speaks falsehood, he gathers vv ickedness. he goes outside, he speaks of it.’ This gets 
Judah to the chief priests and scribes, who may be seen at v. 8, ‘All those who hate 
me whisper together against me. they devise evil against me.' Their intention is 
given in v. •>. together with their denial of Jesus' resurrection: A thing of Belial will 
constrain him. and w hen he lies down, he w ill not rise again.' Then Judah of Kerioth 
at v. 10. ‘Yes. a nun of my peace, in whom I trusted, who eats my bread, has made 
great his heel against me.’ There follows a plea for resurrection in v. II. ‘And you. 
LORI), be gracious and raise me up.' 

All this is too simple, and too extensive, to be unintentional. Wc must infer that 
everyone knew Ps. 41, and that the betrayal of Jesus was written in scripture. This 
must therefore be one of the scriptures referred to at Mk 14.21. No one suggested 
that they could prevent him from being handed over. At the same time, the prediction 
saddened the disciples, and each of them allinncd that s he personally would not 
betray him. Jesus responded by narrowing down the group from whom the traitor 
came to the inner circle of twelve It is at this point that Jesus used the Son of man 
saying to refer indirectly hut clearly to his forthcoming betrayal and death: 

.ms irai meirs r-rz ten n *3^ re rra«~ -ir ,-z*v rm tn -a “rx 
A/Thc (non ofi man goes n is »nnen contenting him. and woe to lhai man by “hose hand 
a'the (son oft man is hetraved handed over, ill would be I good for him if thal man had not 
been bom. 

The lirst part of this saying conies further the reference to scripture. The Aramaic 
word >TX was in normal use as a metaphor for death, as the Greek urroyto was 
not. Like the use of (xiryx) itself, this is part of the evidence thal it is right to 
reconstruct an Aramaic source. The Aramaic (xgr:<K) -a cannot lose its level of 
generality, though this is not the main point of the saying. Jesus expected to suffer 
a humiliating death, but this was to have a fundamental redemptive function. He 
therefore had good reason to state the prediction of his death in scripture, and the 
doom awaiting the traitor, by means of a general statement. At the same time, no one 
will have been left in doubt that Jesus' own death was primarily referred to. Ps. 41 is 
one scripture clearly in mind. Others must have included the second group ofllallel 
psalms. These include the clear general statement of Ps. 116.15. ‘Glorious in the 
eyes of the Lord is the death of his pious ones'. Surely none of them could sing that 
verse without thinking of the importance of Jesus' death. They could also include 
themselves, in so far as they formed any intention to die with him. Jesus himself 
will have seen the general level of meaning in passages such as Job 14.1-2 and Isa. 
40.6-8, since he had already applied these passages to John the Baptist, himself 
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and others (Mk 9.12-13).'" Creative exegesis could lead to more precise references. 
Part of the final Mallei psalm. Ps. 118.14-17. could easily be read like this: ‘The 
LORD is my strength and song, and he is for me. for Jesus ... The right hand of the 
LORD raises up ... 1 shall not die because I shall live.' The doom pronounced on 
the traitor was also made by means of general statements. The first is at one level 
a condemnation of traitors, and hence universally acceptable. This made it feasible 
for Jesus to proceed w ith the condemnation of the traitor. This is in accordance with 
scriptural passages such as Ps. 40.15-16: 41.11; II 8.7f. 

We must therefore conclude that this is another genuine saying of Jesus, with 
a double use of (K)“(K> The circumstances of Jesus’ forthcoming betrayal and 
death explain why he should use this idiom. The general level of meaning is essential 
to the idiom, but it was not the point of the saying, which was to predict Jesus’ death 
and condemn the man who brought it about. 


6. Ml. 11.19/Luke 7.S4 

This Q sav ing comes from a collection of sayings about John the Baptist and Jesus. 
I have reconstructed an Aramaic source of these sayings elsew here, distinguishing 
them from editorial comments by Matthew and Luke." The Son of man saying 
is part of Jesus' final comments in this passage (Mt. Il.l6-I9//Lk. 7.31-35). lie 
began with a metaphorical comparison of his generation to awkward children, and 
ended with u sentence which is very dilhcult to understand. ' I leave these matters 
aside here, and discuss the substantive comparison, which includes the Son of man 
saying. I number the verses as is conventional foe Matthew. I present the proposed 
Aramaic source of this piece, an English translation of it. and the single Greek 
translation of the Aramaic source which both evangelists used: 

rfrTwrr iron unff km ic pm* nrs. 18 
.rw?n rzzr."xr. jer rmrauc —rw w *-:k ns nrw.19 
'■John has come no« rating and not dnnlmg and they say. “Itc tu» a demon " ,V A the (son 
of) man comes rating and drinking and they say. “Look, a man ‘glutton and drunkard'. an 
associate of tax ■collectors and sinners - 

18. iAqAu0tv yap ltaown«. uqn to&uv ufjn nivtov. koi Aiyouctv. Aoiyoviov *x«r 

19. tArjAuOiv 6 uia. row avflptunou tafadv »ai trivcov. sot Aiyouotv, l6ou 6v6ptono<. 
$6yc y. koi oivonoTiy:. ®tA<x tiAcovuvkoi auopTcoAuv. 

The first comment describes one feature of John the Baptist’s lifestyle and quotes 
a criticism of him by opponents of John and Jesus. The use of ruiK in v. 18 refeis 
to John arriving on the scene, and does not imply his pre-existence. The word n.iN 
is abundantly attested in early sources with a very broad semantic area, so that this 


37. See pp. 127-30 above. 

38. Casey. Aramaic .Approach to Q. Ch 4. 

39. Cf. now S. Gathcicolc. TV Jusnficaikm of W isdom (Man 11.19bLuke 7.35)‘. STS At 
<2003). pp. 476-88. 
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usage should not be regarded as problematical. Later sources with a similar use of 
win include b. San. 107b. 


nsmr x—• ——x icw ran*7r —to rr* nr: x? ya“*s -v 
Unlit Elijah, '.here was not a man tkk who recovered. And Elista came and sought mercy 
and recovered. 

I have supposed that Matthew $ pnTt ioGicov phtc tiivuv reproduces his Greek 
source, which was a literal translation of xrr KTi -;k This brief phrase is a 
perfectly good picture of John's ascetic lifestyle. In that sense it is confirmed by 
Mark, who reports him eating a diet of locusts and wild honey (Mk 1.6). John w as 
very unconventional. He lived in the wilderness, away from cities, as demoniacs 
sometimes did loo. He dressed and ate unconventionally. The accusation that he 
had a demon will have come as naturally to his opponents as it did to scribes and 
Pharisees who accused Jesus of casting out demons by the prince of demons." 

The statement about Jesus is put indirectly, using the key term (K)-':(«> "Q. The 
idiomatic use ol (X)-”IS| ” was due to Jesus being in the humiliating situation 
of being falsely accused of a serious offence. The use of this idiom in a general 
statement does not imply that the statement was thought to be true of everyone. The 
first part of it is however true of everyone 


anen -ainca xnc 

Everyone does come eating jikI drinking, otherwise they die! It should be clear that 
nrtK has this very general level of meaning, as in the previous sentence about John 
the Baptist: it does not refer to Jesus' pre-existence, a piece of Christian doctrine 
which had n»H yet been invented. This very general statement provides the cover 
for the more precise comments which follow These reflect the criticisms of Jesus 
made by his opponents. Jesus has used the term (x»rax| "3 because it was a normal 
Aramaic way of saying something indirectly in humiliating circumstances. For the 
idiom to he effective, it is necessary for the rest of the statement to he true of more 
people than of Jesus, but not of every one. 

The subject of the next verb is left open. This is commoner in Aramaic than in 
Greek. German. English and the like. We must therefore reconstruct yTtac behind 
Matthew's Xcyouoiv. and Luke's AtytTt must be regarded as an editorial alteration. 
The effect is to include anyone who makes this kind of criticism, not just the 
opponents of Jesus, so a general level of meaning is maintained. The reconstruction 
of <bdyoc, KOt otvortoTry. is at first sight very difficult, since the nearest expression 
in Aramaic is nntfl ~x. which we must reconstruct behind coQtcov MJt nivcov. We 
cannot posit this expression twice, since it would not make very good sense either 
of the sentence or of the translator. I therefore suggest that ©aycx not oivonoTry, 
translates a quotation or the I lebrew KX’ —t from Deut. 21J20. 

The I lebrew words >CC' Vn conclude the description of the rebellious son. Jesus' 
opponents were scribes and Pharisees, who will have read the scriptures in Hebrew. 


40. Casey. Aramaic Approach to Q. pp 158 61. 
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as Jesus did himself. They could iherefore use these Hebrew w ords, and Jesus could 
reproduce them. Jesus' relationship with his family was evidently difficult at times: 
on one occasion, they came out to seize him. an incident which Mark associates 
with his being accused of exorcising by the power of the devil (Mk 3.20-30). a very 
similar accusation to that thrown at John the Baptist and recorded in the previous 
verse.*' This is the cultural background for Jesus’ opponents to have resorted to this 
passage of scripture. There is also criticism of Jesus for feasting with the wrong 
people, and Mark represents Jesus' opponents describing these people as Tov 
teAgivcov koi dpapTcoAiow (Mk 2.I6». This too is the same criticism as we have 
here. The criticism of people for similar behaviour is also attested elsew here. It is 
found in scripture at Prov. 23.20-21. Some passages of literature from about the time 
of Jesus take up this theme too(cf. T. Jud. 14; Philo. Spec. Leg. 4.97-104; Ebr. 206- 
24; Jos. Apion II. 195). It follows that people who feasted will have been accustomed 
to criticism from stricter Jews. It is that criticism which makes the general level of 
meaning of the son of man statement plausible It is a generalization from his own 
experience of being called a JC 01 —t. which will have struck a chord with people 
sympathetic to him partly because strict Jews were liable to say it of some of the 
people with whom he associated as well. 

For <J>iAo<. I have suggested Tan. which is rendered with $iAa three times by 
Theodotion (Dan. 2.13.17.18). The word is very well attested in earlier and Quintan 
Aramaic. It means any sort of associate or companion. In rabbinical literature, in 
both Aramaic and Hebrew, it is the word used for groups of orthodox Jew s who kept 
purity laws more strictly than most people did. Since the halakhah of the orthodox 
was stricter in the Second Temple period than it was later, it is probable that this 
sense of the term was already hi use. It makes a very shaip piece of polemic. It 
presupposes that, as a significant Jewish teacher. Jesus should have been a nan 
to TTP'TOI r'OO. lie is accused of being a Tan to quite the wrong son of people, 
rom rc2~. From the perspective of his opponents, this was also a very serious 
accusation. 

For ayopTcoAcov I have suggested r*C“. a somewhat Hebraizing word used 
in Aramaic, properly corresponding to duopTcaXcav in its semantic area and 
corresponding also to the English term 'sinners'. It is possible that Jesus' opponents 
used the native Aramaic T* 3 *n. and llut it was translated fluently w ith dpopTioAcov 
(rather than literally with o^eiAetcov. cf. Ml. 6.12 Lk. 11.4). This makes no 
significant difference. The reference of all these words is to people w ho committed 
sins. It is at this point tlut more than one perception of many people is possible. 
We must infer that this term is a hostile description of people who were not fully 
observant. The word 1*032 is our next clue. There is nothing to indicate that the tax- 
collectors stopped collecting taxes. The only approach to an exception is Zacchaeus. 
who was at least rich enough to make reparations, so the story from unsupported 
Luke (Lk. 19.1 -10) is untypical even if perchance it be true, and ev en it does not say 
that Zacchaeus would stop being an apxtTEAiory;. We should infer that, in general. 
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lax-col lectors who followed Jesus did not '.top collecting taxes. If they liad. Jesus 
would have become famous overnight for this too. and scribes and Pharisees would 
have had reason to honour his achievement, rather than criticize him. Another clue 
comes from Jesus' saying at Mt. 2131-2 Here tax-collectors are associated with 
prostitutes. We are first told that they will both precede 'you' into the kingdom of 
<iod. It follows tliat prostitutes will enter the kingdom of God. Wliat happens in 
the meantime? Do they cease to be prostitutes? Surely not! The teaching of Jesus 
does not require that oppressed people shall starve because they abandon their 
only means of making a living. Moreover, the saying does not even make sense if 
applied to people who used to be tax-collectors and prostitutes. Whereas ‘you’ did 
not believe John the Baptist, the tax-collectors and prostitutes’ did believe him. 
Even more striking is the accusation that 'you' did not repent when they saw this, 
and believe him. The whole situation does not make sense if the tax-collectors and 
prostitutes had ceased to be so. 

It follows that tax-collectors and prostitutes repented in the manner represented 
by the Aramaic word 31.1 and the Hebrew a*r. They returned to the LonJ. Like most 
faithful Jew s, they will then have proceeded to keep the Law as best they could. That 
would not be enough for Jesus' opponents From an orthodox perspective, other 
followers of Jesus will have committed other sins too. For example, they arc not 
likely to have gone to Jerusalem lor nuioi festivals three limes a ycui t onsequently. 
they are not likely to have offered the prescribed sacrifice* every time they sinned. 

We now have enough to understand these accusations against Jesus, At Mk 
2.16 Pharisaic scribes merely jsk why Jesus eats and drinks with tax-collectors 
and sinners. The description ‘sinners' means that they did not keep the whole Law. 
Pharisees regarded themselves as guardians of the Law. and there is sufficient 
evidence that they did not eat with other people if that could be achieved. They 
therefore merely asked the disciples why Jesus did so. The accusation at Mt. 11.19// 
l.k. 7.34 is a more serious development of the same thing. Jesus has been described 
as a Hi of such people because lie associated with them, jnd even ate with them. 
This is condemnation, not a question It reflects the success of his ministry among 
Jews who were not fully observant, in circumstances where it was very diflicull for 
them to be so. 

We must therefore conclude that, faced with condemnation by his opponents. 
Jesus defended himself by associating himself with John the Baptist, as he was to 
do when lie liad cleansed the Temple tMk 11.27-33). In this case, lie portrayed their 
opponents with an unfavourable image, and retailed their accusations as if to show 
that they were obviously foolish. In his own case, he also resorted to the idiomatic 
use of a general statement with One of the major situations in which this 

idiom was used was in humiliating situations, of which this is obviously one. The 
reality of the general level of meaning in no w ay detracts from the genuine and clear 
reference to Jesus himself. 
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7. Matthew 12.32//Luke 12.10. uith Mark 3.28-29 

The ne.xl saying is one of ihe most remarkable in the whole synoptic tradition. In 
general, where there are alternative versions of a saying in Mark and in Q. they 
cannot he regarded as alternative translations of a single Aramaic underlay. In Ihis 
case, however, there are good reasons for such a view. Moreover, the Matthean 
version is part of a continuous series of sayings, as though Q had the saying in 
ihc same position in a collection of sayings in the same order as Mark. I have 
accordingly reconstructed the whole of both series elsewhere. 4 * The Lukan version 
of this saying, howev er. is in a different place, quite out of common order, and may 
reasonably be treated as a third translation of the same Aramaic saying. It belongs 
in a collection of sayings, preceded by two genuine sav mgs both of which originally 
used the term (xis-yx) - 2 . 

I begin w ith the common Aramaic underlay to Ml. 12.32 and Lk. 12.10. 

.roWr-2.Tr «cw *™ t m —tt ts’ ~ xr^< -a? *r Tqi 
And everyone who speaks a word agaiau * the {ten of) nun. u .hall he forgiven him. and 
whoever speaks has spoken a word against the Spirit of Holiness, it dull not be forgiven 
him forever. 

This saying has an excellent Sit; im Uben in the context in which it now occurs in 
Matthew, concluding Jesus’ response to the accusation that he east out demons by 
Bccl/clml I he first part of it is a general statement decreeing forgiveness to people 
who oppose or even slander other people. The use of (K|C*3(K) 12 is the particular 
idiom w hereby the statement refers especially to Jesus himself. The saying therefore 
appears at lirsl sight to grant forgiveness to Jesus' opponents. The sting is hi the 
second half. The Holy Spirit is a metaphor for God in action. Now here is the action 
of God to be seen more vigorously and obviously than in Jesus' exorcisms. The 
accusation that he cast out demons by Bcel/ebul is accordingly an unforgivable sin. 
What Jesus seems to concede in the first part of tire saying is thus quite removed 
in the second pan. This polemic, like the content of the saying, accordingly has 
an excellent Sit; on Uben where the Matthean and Marian sayings arc now to be 
found, in the dispute over Jesus' exorcisms. The idiom is also specifically Aramaic. 
Once again, we certainly have a genuine word of Jesus. 

The Matthean translation of this say ing is reasonably clear and straightforward, 
cc tov for "t 12 will have been done w ith or 6 ov fori 72' already in mind: it gives 
an excellent balance to both language and meaning in the resulting piece, and it is 
not beyond the parameters of what an ancient translator might do. The words ttm) 
Aoyov. with Luke’s alternative cpci Aoyov. establish the original wording 1 rrrs Ila\ 
which we shall see lies behind Mark's highly exploitative rendering, and which is 
also essential for establishing the original wording of the opening of the second 
half of the saying. The potentially ambiguous at the end has been translated 

expliciiatively with overt tv toutco tio oicjvi cxits tv tgj iieAAovti. 
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Lk. 12.10 is equally comprehensible as an aliemaiive iranslalion. Luke’s HOC 
oc is more literal tlian Matthew’s oe tow. with rpn as literal as possible for 7~r. 
The preposition tie is an obvious possible alternative to Matthew's koto with 
the genitive. In the second half of the saying. Luke’s Tea pXaoipnuiioovTi is a 
particularly interesting difference from Matthew's be 6 ov t't nr|. which presupposes 
Xoyov from the first half. It must surely be an alternative rendering of 1 ?? 7173 770. 
This is the same basic clarification as used by Mark's translator, and an entirely 
appropriate one when it is the Holy Spint which is being spoken against, since this 
is a metaphor for God himself in action. The potentially ambiguous 73727 at the 
end has been omitted rather than expanded The Lukan context is however one of 
collected sayings which are not in common order and which provide other evidence 
of more than one translation of an Aramaic original We must conclude that Lk. 
12.10 was collected with the sayings which surround it on the catchword principle. 
This caused the original context or Jesus’ saying to be lost, and without its context 
its original meaning could never survive intact. 

It is remarkable that Mk 3.28-29 can be understood as an alternative translation 
of exactly the same Aramaic words, except that it began with the additional 
introductory fix -2X -;x Ibis is likely to be authentic Jesus had good reason to 
use an emphatic expression characteristic of his idiolect, because of the importance 
of the sentiments expressed in this saying, and the background of an extremely 
threatening situation. Matthew had Mark in front of him. but preferred 6io touto 
A tyco upiv as he conllatcd his Markan and Q material. Ills Q may therefore have 
read pa 1 ? ~:x tax ::x. Luke has many fewer examples of burjv than Matthew and 
Mark, and it might well get lost in a collection of savings made on the catchword 
principle. We should conclude that Mark has probably preserved the original 
opening of Jesus’ saying. 

Apart from the opening, the translator was worried about the sense of the saying. 
This is shown by the use of toi< uiok tcov dv6ptontov. the only use of the plural 
of 6 uio<. tou avQptorrou in the whole of the Gospels. This diverges from the 
detectable strategy of translating «X|TMX) 72 with 6 ui<x. tou avGptbnou when 
it refers to Jesus, and with something else when it does not. including when it is 
plural." The translator’s concern about the sense also provides a good explanation 
of his exploitative additions. We must infer that he did not believe that speaking 
against Jesus was forgivable. This is entirely reasonable for someone who lived 
in the early church, who knew Jesus’ polemic against his opponents and who 
periodically suffered damage from the outside world which included vilification 
of Jesus. It is also an entirely reasonable interpretation of the immediate context. 
Speaking against the Holy Spirit is said to be unforgiv able, and Mark locates this 
correctly in its original context by interpreting it with reference to the accusation 
that Jesus had an unclean spirit. The translator was therefore certain that KtfJX 727 
could not follow immediately after rri tar. Accordingly, he took xr:x 737 closely 
with ?-27~. and regarded rtf? as simply picking up xr:x -27 before tire verb. I le 

43. See p. 118 above: and for more detailed discussion, pp. 253-66 below 
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also look s~:k ” as a collective temi for people in general, and. like rrt. ii told 
him who would be forgiven everyone in general, which fils ihe leaching of Jesus 

perfectly well. 

The translator now took ?3 to mean everything, and the object rather than the 
subject of the verb of say mg. The term n?r. no longer controlled by its context, is 
altogether too general a term it means any thing, not only a word. The Greek term 
Xoyoc must surely have occurred to the translator, but he must surely have felt that 
it was not specific enough. Taking “73 ... to mean everything except blasphemy 
against the Holy Spirit, he has therefore translated explicitatively. His addition, rd 
dpopriiuaTa icai oi (3Aao<$>nMiai ooo tdv {SAaoonmiotooiv. is phrased in such 
a way as to make clear that what very sinful people usually do is forgivable, a 
sentiment in accordance w ith the teaching of Jesus and the needs of formerly sinful 
converts in the early church. 

In the second halfoftlic saving.or. 6'bvPAoo$nMnor|£ir. isaperfecily reasonable 
rendering of rs n-3 Vrai ;r. with the verb {3Aao#nu£<*> being a particularly natural 
choice in view of the wording which the translator had |usl thought of lor his 
exploitative addition to the first half of the say mg. Mark ends with a very determined 
piece of exploitation. Verse 30 declares the connection between the accusation and 
the incident, which Mark ev idcntly felt might get lost if it were not explicitly stated. 
Equally, he has clarified the refusal of forgiveness tin ever by adding aXXo ivox<x 
tOTiv oicoviou dpapTijMCiTC*.. This ensures that 7*rr„- cannot be regarded as just 
a metaphor. Mark may also have used tic rov aicovo as a relatively conventional 
rendering of rsVs?. or it may have been added by a scribe, for it is absent from I) 
W 0 565 569 and other manuscripts. Fortunately this does not affect the exegesis 
of the original saying nor appreciation of the behaviour of the translator, who was 
determinedly exploitative, whether or not he added ti< tov oicovo. 

The Markin version of this saying is at first sight seriously divergent from the 
versions which we now find in Mjtthcw and Luke. The way in which it can be 
understood as an alternative translation of the same Aramaic original is a very 
strong argument for the accuracy of the Aramaic original reconstructed above. 
Tliat original Aramaic saying fits perfectly into the context in w Inch two of the 
differing translations are now found in Matthew and Mark I have expounded this 
controversy in detail elsewhere, and summan/c only the main points now. 44 The 
Marcan version provides a coherent argument. After a question formulating his 
basic premise that Satan cannot cast out Satan. Jesus proceeded with two analogical 
arguments from a kingdom and a house, lie inferred that Satan would be finished if 
he rose up against himself, from which it follows that Satan cannot have done any 
such thing. His next argument was another analogy, referring to the real experience 
of conflict w ith the dev il before an exorcism. Having thus nude absolutely clear that 
his exorcisms were done by the power of God. Jesus finally accused his opponents 
of the unforgivable sin of opposing the power of God. That completes a logical 
progression of arguments, prov ided that the final argument is read in Aramaic and 
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all ihe arguments are seen in their original cultural context. Those sayings which are 
found in Q only lit perfectly well into this context, though Jesus may have said them 
on a separate occasion. 

Thus this Son of man saying fib, its original context perfectly. The context 
provided a natural situation for using this idiom. Jesus was in the humiliating 
situation of being accused of casting out demons by the power of the devil himself. 
The saying accordingly has a general level of meaning. Anyone who speaks against 
another person will be forgiven, a sentiment wholly in accordance with the teaching 
of Jesus. At the same time, this part of the saying refers especially to Jesus himself. 
The second pan of the saying is equally indirect. Speaking against the Holy Spirit is 
unforgivable. Mark found this so indirect that he carefully added in the reference to 
this controversy, a reference which will have been blindingly obvious to anyone in 
the middle of it. 

Once again, therefore, a Son of man saying makes even better sense when 
reconstructed in the original Aramaic than it doe> otherwise It also tits perfectly 
into the context in which it is now found in both Mark and Matthew. It has a perfect 
Sit: im l.ehen in the teaching of Jesus in general, and in this context in particular. It 
has no reasonable Sir; im Leben in the early church. The arguments for this being 
an authentic saying of Jesus which should be understood as I have suggested are 
according ly overwhelming. 


H. Conclusions 

Every one of the Son of man say mgs discussed in this chapter belongs to an overall 
context, the whole of which I have been able to reconstruct in Aramaic in two 
previous books.” Every one of them has an excellent Sit: im Lchen in the life and 
teaching of Jesus in general, and in the context in which they are now found (except 
Lk. 12.10. which lias been removed from the context known to us from Mark ami 
Matthew). When the Aramaic original of each saying is considered, none of them 
has a satisfactory Sit: im Leben in the early church. One saying. Mk 9.12. belongs to 
a context in w hich it makes sense only w hen the original Aramaic of the passage has 
been reconstructed. One saying. Mk 10.45. fully belongs to its context only when it 
has been reconstructed in Aramaic. One saving. Mk 2.2S. follows properly from the 
immediately preceding verse only when it is reconstructed in Aramaic, so much so 
that Matthew and Luke independently omitted the previous verse. One saving. Mt. 
12.32//Lk. 12.10 and Mk 3.28-29. is intelligible as three diderciil translations of an 
original Son of man sav ing. 

This is a quite remarkable set of results. It forms an overwhelming argument 
of cumulative weight for this pan of my solution to the Son of man problem. So 
far. however, we have only six authentic say ings, containing seven uses of the 
term (s)r:(K) ta. I have briefly proposed further examples, which I discuss in the 
following chapters. 

45. Casey. .Aramaic Sources of Mari, s Gospel. Aramaic Approach to Q. 



Chapter Five 

The Healing of a Paralytic (Mark 2.1-12) 


The Son of man saying ai Mk 2.10 i> embedded in a complete narrative about the 
healing of a paralytic. This story has suffered very badly at the hands of scholarly 
dissection. In his classic work. Bultmunn divided it into two. classifying w. 5b-10 
as ’a secondary interpolation', and for this he could already call upon predecessors. 1 2 
Some recent scholars continue to follow this view, and commentators who do not 
follow it still feel obliged to discuss it. We shall sec that there is good reason to 
lind some secondary glossing, mostly centred on the words which the scribes arc 
explicitly reported not to have spoken. Nonetheless, one purpose of this chapter is to 
reconstruct Mark's Aramaic source for a single incident. In particular. I argue that, 
when the narrative is seen from a first-century Jewish perspective. Jesus’ forgiveness 
of the man's sins was an essential part of the healing process, not a separate issue. 
Accordingly. I suggest that the most extensive insertion is much shorter than critical 
scholars have generally supposed. 

/. Thr Original Story 

I begin with a reconstruction and a literal translation of Mark's proposed Aramaic 
source. I keep the conventional verse numbers for convenience. 

am rrai rvnr .rr* ira cn: -e:' -ny m. I 
lO”: '(V'.' 1 •“TO"!’ 1a33illO .2 
“ T—rr r.72-ar —rnra m rnm .3 
U“is?' 3 “ Kaiy tdp x~~ nx “—*■ iavt33 —tWi tC” .4 

-Ti’Ji vswiurte jrv" "’sin vnry3*n ns* am .5 

.pri vi- n-ito ia prrvin .6 

?i*j'33T3 vTi T*3Sn prax rra~ .prft -cio .8 
? 7 ^r ' —r * — 2 vi Ti“CK -roc 1 ? .9 

.rm ~rrr- x—* — k—js xh vW ima m. 10 
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2. E.g. J. Gnilka. Duj Evanirinmt noth Marius (EKKNT. 2 voU.. DusseldorfNcukirchcn- 
Vluyn: Beiuiger Ncukirchener. 4ih edn. I95M|. p. 96. explicitly following Bullnunn and others; R 
H. Gundry. Mark A Commentary on His Apology for the Cron lOrand Rapids: Ecrdmans. I993>. 
pp. 121 -2. tor critical discussion. 
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Tci -:-r -sc t* .mp. 11 

.jcrn st rm “Tie ict~s- rr. k~z t-i “ ~ tki s:~r tsi m?i .12 

‘And he entered Capernaum ogam after some days. And it was heard that he was at home. 
: And many (people) gathered together, and he w as gis ing them a %pcech. 'And they came to 
him bringing a paralytic, and feur were carrying him. '.And they were not able to approach 
him because of the gathering And they took oil the moling o here he w as and dug it out. And 
they lowered the mattress on which the paralytic was lying 'And Jesus saw their faith and 
said to the paralytic. 'Child, your sin. hase been forgiven undone released.' ' And some of 
the senbes were sitting there. '.And he said to them. Why are you considering these things 
in your hearts? ‘Which is light, to say “Your sins have been forgiven undone released", or 
to say "Get up and take up your mattress and wall "’ ‘.And so that you may know that a the 
son of nun on earth has power authority to forgive undo release sins. “Get up, 1 tell you, 
take up your mattress and go to your house * ‘-'And he gol up. and at once he took up his 
mattress and went out in liutu of all of them And everyone was amazed and glorified God. 
And (they were) saying. ‘We have noe seen (anything) like this.' 


2. The Setting 

The story begins with the selling in Capernaum, the small town in which MIc 1.21- 
.'4 w as set The precise form ITrrrx is found already al Ahiqar 70. and this explains 
why ihe translator put n»:odo0n. it* v«y precise equivalent. He w ill not have noticed 
that the result is quite awkward Greek. That this news should spread in a small 
town is unproblematic, especially if Jesus is the subject of Mk 1.45. and if this 
was genuinely a recent event. More specifically, the incident is set in a house. Il is 
dillicuh to know whether lo read tv OKco or ti<. o'ncov Father expression would be 
a translation of rraa. ’in a house'. The common conjecture that this would be the 
house of Simeon and Andrew ’ is possible, but cannot be verified. 

I cannot find any reasonable Aramaic that would cause a reasonable translator to 
put toon Mn«Ti X<**P''V wn& TO rrpor. m» 0upav. I therefore suggest that this 
has been added in Greek, with a view to explaining the extraordinary behaviour 
of the men who carried the paralytic. Whether or not one of the houses excavated 
in Capernaum is really the house of Simeon and Andrew, it is clear that a normal 
house was not all that big. It is accordingly quite reasonable to suppose that there 
was a crowd round the outside of the door as well as in the house, and that Jesus 
was able to teach from his position inside the house. The setting is completed by 
X.l*7a ptf? 77a01. which simply means that Jesus spoke to the crowd, teaching them 
in his customary manner. 

With the setting complete, the healing incident begins w ith the arrival of four 
people carrying a nun described as 'paralytic'. It is evident that he could not or 
would not walk. What was wrong with him? 


3 . 


E.g. V. Taylor. The Gospel According lo St. Mark (London. Macmillan. 1959). p. 193. 
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3. Paralysis and Heal ini; 

In general, some kinds of paralysis come within the realm of illnesses which have 
psychological causes and may be subject to spontaneous remission and'or therapy. 
Hence this is within the area of illnesses which people in the ancient world might 
think were curable by deities and or healers. So for example Jablensky includes 
‘problems with movement, paralysis' among the World Health Authority’s 
classification of ‘narrowly defined somatoform symptoms’.' Murphy likewise 
includes ‘paralysis’ as one of the examples of‘conversion disorder' which ‘suggest 
neurological disease'. He notes that ‘an episode of conversion is usually of short 
duration with sudden onset and resolution' In discussing paralysis among 
‘disorders of hysterical conversion'. Toonc notes that hy sterical weakness ‘involves 
principally the extremities, and the legs more than the anus’. It is usually a paralysis 
of movement rather than a weakness of individual muscles’, in these cases, strength 
is retained in the muscles * 

Hooker retails in anecdotal form the story of a woman who was paralysed 
for two years alter seeing a violent crime ‘Reassurance that she was in no way 
responsible for the crime resulted in a cure as instantaneous and dramatic as the 
paralysis.” More tightly controlled evidence is available from the occurrence and 
cure of hysterical paralysis in late nineteenth- and early twcntieth-ccntuiy Europe. 
Hysteria was a fashionable illness at the time, so it was a natural choice for people 
who needed to be patients but who had nothing else wrong with them. Equally, 
hypnotism was a culturally acceptable form of manipulating people. Consequently, 
we have a number of accounts of hysterical paralysis.' some cases of which were 
curable under hypnosis. The culturally determined nature of these cases is especially 
well illustrated by those w ho could move their limbs under hypnosis, hut who could 
no more do so afterwards than they had done before All such cases belong to the 
much larger phenomenon of sontati/ed illness behaviour. They should be carefully 
distinguished from diseases, and their cure is not necessarily accompanied hy what 
western biomedicine would regard as a change in symptomatology* 

4. A Jabktuky. 1 The Concept of Somatoform Disorders A C ommcnl on the Mind-Body 
Problem in Psychiatry' in Y. Ono et al. teds). Somatoform Disorders. A World" ide Perspective 
(Tokyo: Springer. 1999). pp. 3 10(7). 

5. M. K. Murphy.TlaisifttinonofthcSomatofotinDisorders'.InC. Babied ). Somatization: 
Physical Symptoms and Psychological Illness (Oxford Blackwell. 1990). pp 10 39(25). 

6. B. K.Toone. Disorders of Hysterical Corn croon', in Bavs<cd|. Somatization. pp. 207- 
34 (217). 

7. M. D. Hooker. The Gospel According to St Mari (BVTC London Black. 1991). p. 85. 

8. Cf. A. R. G. Owen. Hysteria, hypnosis and heahnf: the *ori of J. -A/. Charcot (London: 
Dobson. 1971). esp pp 68.124IT 

9. Cf. E. M. Pallison. N. A. Lapins and M A. Docn. ‘Faith Healing. A Study of Personality 
and Function'. Journo! of Serous and Mental Disease 157 (1973). pp. 397 409. A. Klcinman. 
Patients and Healers in the ConteV of Culture. An Exploration cf the Borderland betw een 
Anthropology. Medicine and Psychiatn < Berkeley LA. L mv. of California. 1980). pp. 311-74; R. 
Totntan. Social Causes cf Illness (London. Souvenir. 2nd cdn. 1987). pp. 39-10. citing I.. Rose. 
Faith Healing (London: Penguin. 19711 
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Shorter has contributed a very useful history of psychosomatic illnesses in the 
modem world. In his chapter on “Motor Hysteria' he notes that recorded instances 
of paralysis increased greatly after 1800. and he gives many useful examples. In 
particular, what was known as hysterical paralysis increased as the century passed. 
It could be very difficult for conventional doctors to cure, and it was susceptible to 
other kinds of treatment. Shorter quotes Osier declaring in 1892. ‘Perhaps no single 
affection has brought more discredit upon the profession, for the cases are very 
refractory, and finally fall into the hands of a charlatan or faith-healer, under whose 
touch the disease may disappear at once.’* At this stage, the majority of cases were 
Victorian women, and the work of J.-.M. Charcot was especially important in the 
classification and popularity of this illness. As a result of this popularity, hysterical 
paralysis was the illness suffered by many men who could not cope with being 
soldiers in the First World War. 

This was pan of a massive increase in psychosomatic illnesses during that war. 
Much study of psychosomatic illnesses followed. In the light of this. Mick lent wrote 
a classic work in which he suggested that the paralytic in Mk 2.1-12 suffered from 
hysterical paralysis, which Jesus was able to cure. 1 When the First World War 
was over, instances of hysterical paralysis soon underwent a drastic decline, with 
Charcot’s particular form of hysteria disappearing w ithin a decade of his death. This 
further clarifies the culturally onented nature of this illness. It is natural that this 
has also led to some criticism of ‘hysterical paralysis' as a diagnosis of an illness. 
It is accordingly very important that it is only the extent and classification of this 
illness that are culture-specific to the late nineteenth and early twentieth century. 
The illness itself is much more widely attested. Shorter has a nice example of 
psychogenic paralysis from 1682. A detailed report on several recent cases studied 
together was published in 1987: u includes one paralysed nun who responded to the 
injunction ‘get up’." Attempts to explain hou people with psychosomatic illnesses 
mimic diseases which result from neurological damage continue." I respond to all 
tins by treating Mk 2.1 -12 as a report of Jesus* healing a man w hose paralysis was of 
psychosomatic origin: I do not use anything specific to the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth century." 


I (I. F. Shorter, From Paralysis to Fall roe. A History of Psychosomatic Illness in the Modern 
Fra (New York Free Press. 1992 k especially Ch 5. “Motor Hysteria', on p.125. he has the above 
quotation from W. Oiler. The Principles and Practice of Medicine (New York: Appleton. IK92). p. 
974. 

11. E. R Mkkfcm. Miracles <md the Sen Psychology (London: Ol P. 1922». esp. pp 85-91. 

12. Shorter. Fmm Paraly sis to Fatigue, p. 7. 

15. J. II. Baker and J. R Silver. “Ilysiencal paraplegia - . Journal of Scumloey. Seumsurgery 
and Psychiatry 50 < 1987k pp. 575-82. 

14. E.g. P. W. Mulligan and A. S. David (cdsk Conversion Hysteria: Towards a Cognitiir 
Neuropsychological Account (Hope. Psychology Press. 1999k 

15. For detailed discussion of this story in the light of modem medical knowledge, see J. 
Kcir Howard. Disease and Healing in the Vrw Testament. An Analy sis and Interpretation (Lanham: 
University Press of .America. 2001k pp. 75-80. 
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Paralysis is a well-attested illness in the ancient Greco-Roman world. Moreover, 
the cure of limbs is attested in paean votive offerings. At Epidaurus. for example. 
Hermodikas of Lampsacus is said to have been paralysed of body (dKpcrrrji; 
too otopaToq). He was healed in his sleep, and is said to have carried a large 
stone into the sanctuary the following morning. Kleimenes of Argos was also 
paralysed I OKpany; ). I lc was cured after a night in which he had a v ision (ovJjk, ) of 
Asclepius. 1 * 

Healing was a well-known activity in ihe Jewish world. Noah was supposed 
to have been taught healing bv an angel, and transmitted his knowledge to Shem 
(Jub. 10.10-14). This story nukes sense only if we assume tlut this knowledge 
was transmitted right down to the time of this account, in the second century BCE. 
Solomon was also believed to have been a remarkable healer, and Josephus* account 
shows that his knowledge was still in use (Ant. VIII.4S-9). Exorcism is prominent 
in both these reports, as it was in the life of Jesus. Healing was also a feature of the 
Therapeutae (Philo. Vit Cont2). Philo says that they cured not only bodies, but also 
souls oppressed with various things, including Xunai «ai #6§oi. Whether or not 
the word lissene means ‘healer*, and whether or not the Therapeutae were a branch 
of them, some Esscnes were certainly involved in healing, and Josephus* report 
explicitly says that they were concerned with the welfare ipuxty. koi'i ocouotcx. 
(Jos. War II. 136). These reports indicate serious and prolonged interest in healing 
what is known in our culture as psychosomatic illness. 

It has been thought significant that we have no Jewish reports of Ihe curing of 
any kind of lameness or paralysis. The evidence just surveyed, however, entails 
that a lot of healing was done, whereas we have very few stones of actual healing 
events. We simply do not know whether, let alone how often, what was regarded as 
paralysis was perceived to have been cured by a healer. This is partly why we must 
attach fundamental importance to the cross-cultural evidence that paralysis may 
be of psychosomatic ongin. and consequently curable at a healing event. There is 
also ample evidence that Jesus was the best-known and most remarkable healer of 
his day. It follows that he was able to cure illnesses which could not be cured by 
other healers who were around at the time. This is implied by Mk 2.12. but perhaps 
contradicted by Mk 3.1-6." 

There are also a few passages in Jewish sources w hich indicate knowledge that 
some sort of paralysis might result from fear. In Jer. 6. God threatens to bring a 
merciless people against Zion because so much wrong has been done in the city. The 
people's reaction to this news includes the following (Jer. 6.24); 


16. E. J. Eddstctn and L. Edet.iein. Ax If puts. A Collection and Interpretation of the 
Testimonies (2 vols: Baltimore Hopkins. 1945). pp. 224. 228. no. 423 (=IG IV. I. nos. 121-2). 
XV and XXXVII these lexis nuv be more readiK i>ai table in L. R. l.iDomnici. The Epidaurian 
Miracle Inscriptions. Test. Translation and Commentary t Scholais Atlanta. 1995). pp. 96-7 (AI5). 
112—13 <B37>. 

17. A. E. Harvey. Jesus and the Constraints of History (BaL 1980. London: Duckworth. 
1982). p. 100. 

18. Cases. Aramaic Sources of Mark s Gospel, pp. 176-80. 
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CTS-~ : i TTT T’ 

irapiAv^iioow ai xcipic npcav. ©Ai^/k. *ar£ox£v nuac 

For lev the Targum has ttrrw. Pesh Tim. Both the context and the parallelism 
indicate that paralysis of the hands has resulted from fear among sinful people. A 
similar situation is found at E/ek. 21.12. where water is used for the state of the knees, 
so this is somewhat more extensive paralysis of the limbs. For the MT TT, the Targum 
has p£*m\ and Pesh fr^ira. There is a more personal example at Jer. 50.43. where 
the king of Baby Ion cannot use his hands (\1T 'C~. LXX Jer. 27.43 tropt Xu©l}Oav. Tg. 
and Pesh 50.43 K^h.iH). again in a context of fear and anguish for political reasons. 
More personal still is Sir. 25.23. w here feeble hands and knees arc caused by a ghastly 
wife (LXX rroptiutwai rai y ova to rcapaXiAumvai. not the sinfulness of 

the afllicted man. At Isa. 35.3. the prayer for eschatological deliverance of the nation 
includes an order to strengthen hands and knees (LXX ioxuoaTt ovtigivoi 

ko\ yovaxa irapaXt Xugiva ): this is in parallel w ith an instruction not to be afraid. For 
irci used of the hands, the Taiguin has Pesh Ttn: At I Macc. 9.54-55. Alcimus 

begins the obviously sinful action of tearing down the wall of the inner court of the 
sanctuary. Consequently, drrc^payn tootouo outou «ai noptXuOn. a condition 
so serious that he died. In the opening chapter of 3 \ta<<al>ees. Antiochus is on the 
verge of the obviously sinful act of enleruig the sanctuary In response to prayers led 
by Simon the high priest, he is struck dow n by God. w ith the result that he ends up on 
the ground, en icai Tok ptXtoiv napoXtXuutvow un& ^xovryooi (3 Macc. 2.22). 
He was taken away by Inends and bodyguards, and in due course recovered, being no 
longer in dinger of committing this particular sinful act. Ai Wsd. 17. IK. the Egyptians 
at the time of the Exodus, having already been labelled as sinful, are paralysed with 
fear ( TTOptXutV CIUTOU<. tK$ofJoWTO) 

None of this is the same as Mk 2.1-12 It is however sufficient to indicate that 
paralysis might be included among the illnesses which might result from sin. and 
that it might be thought of as temporary or terminal. Moreover, at least four of these 
passages were part of the text held sacred by all the characters in Mail's story. 
This is accordingly the lirst part of the Explanatory Model according to w hich the 
paralysis of the man in Mark's story might be thought of as caused by sin. and as 
something from w hich he could recover, provided that his sins were forgiven. 

The absence of early .Aramaic stories about paralysis means that there is some 
uncertainty about the exact word used by Marks source. For rrapaXuTiKOV I have 
used ii*~. as do pesh hark. There is no doubt that this is the right word in Syriac. 
The underlying root —r is well attested in Aramaic from before live time of Jesus. Its 
wide semantic area includes “undo', 'unloose', and there is a particularly relevant 
example at Dan. 5.6. Here Belshazzar is terrified by the writing on the wall, with 
the result that his hip joints Theod fiuXuovro. This is accordingly the right 

general area for the paralysis of limbs through fear. The root ~'Z also continued in 
general use in Jewish Aramaic as in Syriac. This is much more probable than 
which is used for 'paralysed' in Christian Palestinian Aramaic. We have seen the 
root '~*i used in relevant texts of the Targums and the Peshitta. but there is no early 
attestation of it at all. 
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4. Gelling lo Jesus 

The next remarkable event in the Marcan narrative is the digging through the roof. 
We must infer that the house had only one storey, at least in the part where Jesus was 
teaching. It is clear from archaeological c\ idcnce that Capernaum houses could not 
generally support a second storey. The w alls of houses were generally constructed 
with pieces of black basalt held together with clay, and these were not strong enough 
to stand the weight of a second storey. 1 * It was normally possible to have a ladder 
to the roof. so. assuming that the paralytic was not malingering, the four men must 
have earned him up to the roof on his mattress. Roofs were normally made from 
wooden beams, placed at intervals, covered with branches or reeds which were 
plastered w ith clay. This is a kind of roof w hich could be dug through, and the gaps 
between the beams might well be large enough for a sort of mattress w ith a man on it 
to be lowered between them. There is accordingly nothing implausible in the story, 
icinaliable though it be. We are not told the mechanics of lowering the man. just as 
we are not told how they carried him up the ladder. 

The digging of a hole big enough for this might w ell lead to debris descending on 
Jesus and others below. The Greek dmoTtyaoav TnvoTtynw... *ai i^opu^owTd 
looks like a deliberate attempt to avoid this impression. The Aramaic w hich I have 
proposed makes this a colourful Greek translation of more mundane Aramaic. For 
taking the roof off. I have proposed vrmt. using a common word which correctly 
describes what they did. Rather than go for the literalistic aipco. the translator has 
chosen the more colourful but absolutely clear and unambiguous dntonyciOGv. 
This verb is rare in extant literature, but this is surely because we do not have lots 
of ancient Greek accounts of people removing roofs it is not likely to have caused 
problems to (ireck-speokcr* familiar with dtro and OTtyn. Similarly. I have used 
the mundane word *nnc,i. Of course, when digging a normal hole the debris has to 
he taken up away from the hole. In this case, however, careless digging could lead 
to the debris going down and landing on Jesus and the others below. The translator 
has accordingly clarified the situation, not rendering with the simple and obvious 
equivalent opuooco. but with the clearer compound He has thereby achieved an 
excellent exploitative translation, within the parameters normal among very good 
translators. 

This hypothesis accounts for all our ev idcnce. It is of methodological importance 
that we do not make either of two mistakes, each of them tempting enough to require 
discussion. We might argue that there was no original Aramaic source, because 
no reconstruction can quite represent dmoTjyaoQv and t^opvi^ovTti;. This 
would remove from the historical record everything which has not been translated 
absolutely literally, including cases where an absolutely literal translation would not 
be sensible/" This is the general reason why we should not do this. In this particular 

19. J. L. Reed. Archaeoloii and the Galilean Jesus A Re-examination of the Evidence 
(Harrisburg: Trinity Press iMerafioMi. 2000). p. 159. 

20. For an important example, sec P M. Cases. ‘The Original Aramaic Fomi of Jesus’ 
Interpretation of theCup’./TS NS4I (1990Lpp. 1-12.’ 
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case, il would also remove details which would appeal to people who were close 
to the original situation, but not to bier Christians, as is illustrated by Matthew's 
omission of this process, and Luke’s incorrect rewriting complete with tiled roof. 
The second mistake is illustrated by Wellhausen's conjecture that ottioteygoov 
T tjv OTtyiv i* a mistranslation of the Aramaic 'schaqluhT or * arimuhi leggara', 
which really meant ‘they brought him to the roof :i The main point is that we should 
not conjecture misreadings in texts which are perfectly intelligible, especially not 
when we ourselves find them impbusible because they come from a culture unlike 
ours. We must therefore follow my proposals above, which lit the incident into its 
lirsl-century Jewish surroundings, and nuke perfect sense of a very good translator 
making an exploitative translation of a sound Aramaic text. 

The real importance of this remarkable episode is that it shows that the live men 
had a very strong investment in the success of the healing event. They must have 
been determined to gel the paralytic healed, and they would have suffered from 
severe cognitive dissonance if this had not happened. Assuming that they were not 
quite mad. this means that the paralytic himself was ready to he healed. The next 
part of the Explanatory Model follow s accordingly. The narrator tells us that Jesus 
saw their faith. Attempts to exclude the paralytic himself from this miss the point 
completely.” It is precisely his faith wInch was most essential for the healing to take 
place. For it to be a permanent healing, however, this extraordinary support from his 
friends would be very helpful, as they could subsequently support him as a healed 
person, just as they had prev umsly treated him as a paralytic. 


5. The Explanatory Model and the Heater 

Jesus responded in accordance with the first part of the Explanatory Model of this 
man's illness, according to which il w as caused by his sin. Jesus did so by announcing 
that the man’s sins were forgiven. Tins has caused endless trouble to interpreters. 
Some discussion is therefore necessary, beginning with the Explanatory Model which 
attributes sickness to sin. This is suOicientlv well attested in the Hebrew Bible. For 
example. Psalm 32 has a man who w as ill w hen he did not confess his sins to God. and 
who recovered when he did. Psalm 38 has a very ill-sounding man confess his sins 
and ask for God’s help. Psalm 41 has a man asking God to heal him. and he attributes 
his need for healing to his sinning. Ps. 103.3 has God forgiv ing a peison’s iniquities, 
and healing his diseases, in parallelism. In a personal case, the tlunksgiv ing psalm at 
Isa. 38.10-20 has God casting llezekiah's sins behind his back when he was healed. 
All these passages were pan of the sacred text of all first-century Jew s, so there 
should be no doubt that this part of the Explanatory Model, which attributed illness to 
sin. was generally available. It is further attested in later sources. Sir. 38.1-15. which 

21. J. WcUhausen. Das Evangel ium Mam. (Beilin. Rcimci. 10031. p. 16. ‘sic brachten ihn 
am Dach hinauf.’ 

22. Taylor. Mark . pp. 194-5. traces this view right hack lo Victor and Ephracm. hut prefers 
to include the paralytic, with Lajranee and roost modem commentators. 
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makes a strong plea for the acceptance of physicians, still associates illness and sin. 
and advocates prayer by the sick and by phy sicians. This part of the Explanatory 
Model continued into the rabbinical period. A saying of R. Alexandri in the name 
of R. Iliyya bar Abba puts it bluntly: *A sick person does not arise from his sickness 
until they forgive him all his sins (prois “';r "~nr:r is)* (b. Ned 41a). This is 
followed by a quotation from Ps. 103.3. The idiomatic use of the plural participle must 
be noted. It is often translated with an English passive, because it is approximately 
equivalent to an English passive. This idiomatic use of the participle is not specific 
to the Babylonian dialect, and it is already found in the book of Daniel (Dan. 4.22). 
It is noteworthy that the compilers of the Talmud did not take this saying so literally 
as to consider it inappropriate on the grounds that only God can forgive sins. They 
took it for granted that only God could forgive a person all his sins, and used normal 
Aramaic idiom as a way of say ing so. 

The first part of the Explanatory Model is accordingly clear. The man's illness 
has been attributed to his sins. Jesus therefore began the healing process by 
reassuring him that his sins had been forgiven. The passive like Mark's 

Greek, presupposes that his sins have been forgiven by God. as always. There are 
some detailed problems over the exact word for this. I have resisted the temptation 
to posit ”VCK. which is the same root as the word for paralytic. Kntfa. because we 
should not multiply wordplays on principle. It is not however impossible, and we 
shall have to consider its implications further when we reach Mk 2.10. In either 
case, we should read the well-attested perfect d^tcovTOt in the text of Mk 2.5. with 
S A C I). as well as the majority of manuscripts It is the most natural translation 
of any feasible Aramaic. Wc should attribute the much less well-attested present 
ri^ilVTCii (B 33 565 al) to a copyist who wanted to make it clear that Jesus was 
performing the act of forgiveness at that moment The copyist may also have been 
assimilating to Ml. 9.2. The perfect reassures the man that God has forgiven 

his sins, and in accordance with the Explanatory Model used in this narrative, it 
prepares the way for the healing. 

The next question is that of w hich human intermediaries may be involved in a 
healing. The commonest traditional person in the Hebrew Bible is a 'prophet*, for 
whom the term 'man of God' may be used In Gen. 20. God appears to Abimclcch 
in a dream, and tells him to return Sarah to Abraham. His life and the ability of his 
wife and female slaves to have children are said to be dependent on Abraham's 
praying for them, and God explains this by calling Abraham a prophet <K*3J. Gen. 
20.7). In I Kgs 17. Elijah prays to God. and the son of the w idow of Zarephath is 
brought back to life. This causes the widow to say that she now knows that he is a 
‘man of God'. In 2 Kgs 4. the Shuiummitc woman sends for Elisha when her son 
dies, and he comes and heals him. In 2 Kgs 5. Naaman is cured of his skin disease 
when he follows the procedure laid down by Elisha. He is said to have done so 
because he was advised by a Jewish captive who thought the prophet would cure 

23. For more detailed discussion, sec H. Avalos. Illness and Health Care in the Ancient 
Hear East. The Role of the Temple in Greece. Mesopotamia and Israel (HSM 54. Atlanta: Scholars. 
1995). pp. 260-77. 
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him. though not before he had made the serious mistake of approaching the king 
of Israel instead. The stor> clearly implies that Elisha had greater powers to cure 
people than the number of stories in the Bible would suggest. In 2 Kgs 20// Isa. 38. 
Isaiah is involved in the healing of lle/ekiah. when He/ckiah has prayed to (iod. 
At the time of Jesus, all these stories were part of the sacred text. It follows that a 
prophet was an appropriate person to be involved in healing events. Jesus himself 
was known as a prophet, and performed many other healings. All this evidence is 
thus coherent and consistent. 

Regardless of when they were written down, all these stories are set in the pre- 
exilic period or even earlier. In the post-exilic period, healing seems to have become 
the province of healers and or exorcists, rather than prophets. I have noted some 
examples of both. In addition to these, a number of New Testament passages attest 
the existence of exorcists, who were favourably regarded by Jesus himself (Ml. 
12.27, Lk. 11.19).-'* The expanded v croon of the story of the Pharaoh taking Abram's 
wile (IQap(ien XIX XX) illustrates the o\ erlap betwcen the two. It has Pharaoh and 
Ins household afflicted by an evil spml (KDO rrr«). It lists the Egyptians who could 
not cure them as healers, magicians and sages (irrsn ’rot irWio ic:.x * 3 . IQapGen 
XX.20). Abram expels the evil spirit by prayer. and by the laying on of hands on 
Pluraoh himself. In the extant part of the text, this docs not cause the narrator to give 
Abram any special label to indicate his role. 

The prayer of Nabonidlis (4Q242) is of especial interest because it has a similar 
Explanatory Model of illness to Mk 2.3-12 The context of this very fragmentary 
document is evidently that of Nabonidus praising God by writing the story of his 
cure from a lengthy illness At the crucial point. Nabonidus declares that a Jewish 
man forgave/undid Ins sins: “t; .“** 'xrr* Since the influential work of Dupont* 
Sommer.”' the man. here called a has often been thought to have been an exorcist, 
hut this should not be accepted. The word m has a basic meaning of 'cut*, and 
through the process of making decrees, it came to mean 'decree', or 'determine'. 
This meaning is found at 4Q197 4 ii 2fTob. 6.13). jnd it is common in later Aramaic. 
The actual noun occurs four times in the book of Daniel tDan. 2.27. 4.4. 5.7.11). in 
a list of people whose function should evidently include providing the interpretation 
of dreams and of the w riting on the wall. They are therefore some kind of wise 
men. sages or diviners. This meaning is suitable for the healer who pronounced the 
forgiveness of sins in 4Q242. whereas ‘exorcist' is the wrong Explanatory Model for 
him. An exorcist drives out a demon. As an approach to someone who is behaving 
strangely, driving out a demon is quite different from the forgiveness of sins. 

There have been numerous attempts to argue that the text cannot mean that this 
person forgave Nabonidus' sins, the most basic ground for this being that only 
God can forgive sins. 1 ' This is true, but we should not overturn the most natural 

24. Casey. Aramaic .Approach to Q. pp 164-7 

25. A. Dupooi-Sommer. ’F.xorctxnes et guerboas dans les iceiu dc Qottfflrin', in <i. W. 
Anderson et al. led.). Congress Volume Oxford I9$9 (VTSup 7. Leiden. Brill. I960), pp. 246-61 

26. Cf. L. P. Hogan. Healing in the Second Temple Period INTO A 21. Freiburg G6itingen: 
tiimefsilaisvcrlag Vandenhocck &. Rupreehc 1992). pp. 149-57. 
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interpretation of this passage with so literal an understanding of the different 
ways in which forgiveness might or might not be put. We should rather infer that 
the assumption that only God could forgive sins was so secure that, in a passage 
deliberately written to praise God for his cure. Nabonidus could be presented as 
expressing an important facet of his cure by saying that a diviner or the like forgave 
his sins. What he will have meanr is precisely that the diviner pronounced the 
forgiveness of his sins. This entails the same Explanatory Model of illness as Mk 
2.3-12, by having a particular illness be caused by sin. 

This more varied material does nothing to undermine the importance of the 
material about prophets. This was still in the sacred text, so the stories were told and 
retold. A prophet was basically someone who spoke the word of God and acted on it. 
It is entirely reasonable for this to include a ministry of exorcism and other healings. 
I lence the Stories of Jesus' healing ministry do not lead people to give him a special 
label such as healer' or 'exorcist'. This w as rather subsumed under the general term 
'prophet', to which was added 'teacher', a term denoting his other major role. 

One negative piece of ev idcnce is also important: priests w ere not involved in the 
healing process They had two major functions. One was to keep people with some 
kinds of illness away from the Temple, or even out of society altogether. So. for 
example, if a person has a certain sort of skin disease, the priest's task is to declare 
him unclean (Lev. 13.42-44) The person is then supposed to live alone, ‘outside 
the camp’ (Lev. 13.46). Some of the Quintan documents have strict rules not found 
in the Hebrew Bible, l or example. IIQI9 XLVI2-I4 hjns blind people from the 
city of Jerusalem forever. It sltould be obvious that where priests were involved in 
incidents like the one at Lev. 13.42-44. they did not forgive the sins of the person 
involved. Their purpose w as to get the sick person out of the way. not to do anything 
to cure them. 

If the sick person was excluded from the Temple, but not from society us a 
whole, they would be cared for at home. So. for example. Peter's mother-in-law 
was lying down with a fever (Mk 1.30). and Janus' daughter was asleep at home 
when she was taken for dead < Mk 5.22-24.35-41». There w as no equivalent in Israel 
to the temples of Asclepius in the Greco-Roman world, where people might go for 
therapy and cure.-'* At home in Israel, people might or might not be looked after as 
well as was possible at the time. For example. Amnon trapped Tamar by claiming 
to be ill and thereby getting her alone to prepare food for him in his house where 
he was lying down (2 Sam. 13.1-14). and when Jesus raised up Jairus'daughter, he 
ordered that she be given food (Mk 5.43). In neither case is there any mention of 
anything which we would recognize as medication. The author of Sir. 38 was clearly 
concerned to make the case for having physicians at all. when this basic case might 
evidently be rejected. Moreover, ancient medicine was not always very helpful. As 
Mark says of one woman who is said to have been sick for twelve years, kgi ttoAAq 
naSouoci Giro ttoAAiov laTpciv kgi 6o irovnjoooo to imp ouriy; ttovto kgi 
unScu cjiJ)EAn0£ioo oAAd uoAAov e'k to x*ipov tABouoa (Mk 5.26). 


27. Sec further Avalos. Illneu and Health Care. Ch 1. with bibliography. 
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Even this level of care was noi av ailable to people who were thrown out of the 
community altogether. How often regulations such as Lev. 13.46 were applied to 
ordinary towns and villages, and carried out literally, we have no idea. What we 
do know is that we have texts in which priests declare such people unclean. They 
declared them unclean and were responsible for their being thrown right out. in so 
fur as this happened. They did not forgive their sins or cure them. 

The second stage at which priests were involved was after people thought they 
were cured of sicknesses which had made them unclean, and unlit to enter the 
Temple and perhaps other places. There is an example of this at Lev. 14. Here a 
man who has had a skin disease is brought to the priest for examination, and the 
priest finds that the disease is healed (SH^rt ',z IWrm KC'i Lev. 14.3). The text 
then gives detailed orders for the rituals to be carried out on such occasions. During 
these, the priest is said to •cleanse’ ("noon pan. Lev. 14.11). and when he comes to 
oiler the sin offering at the end of these proceedings, he is said to ‘nuike atonement' 
OD3. Lev. 14 18-19). When he has finished nuking all the offerings and everything, 
the text summarizes its regulations by saying that in this way the priest shall make 
atonement on the man’s behalf and he shall be clean (ito iron v*v toil Lev. 14.20). 
Not a Single text evei says tlut the priest forgives the man’s sins. This is entirely 
logical, fix two reasons One IS that the priest's function was not to heal the patient. 
On the contrary. Ins function was to send the patient away until he became well 
again, and. if the patient recovered when he was somewhere else, to carry out the 
necessary rituals to enable him to declare the healthy man now clean enough to enter 
the Temple. Secondly, the Explanatory Model according to which illness is caused 
by sin is not explicitly mentioned in passages like Lev. 14. In so far as it is implied 
by the use ofotftt and nttrn. it is all the more striking that the priest is not involved 
in pronouncing forgiveness, but only in the prescribed rituals to be followed when a 
person has recovered. Equally. I have noted P's 32. 38.41 jnd 103 which explicitly 
use this Explanatory Model and do not mention the Temple. 

The priests were concerned for the removal of sin only when they had to offer 
prescribed sacrifices in the Temple. There are examples of this m Lev iticus 4. This 
deals with the removal of guilt for unintentional sins The first example is the 
anointed priest, for whom the text describes in detail the sacrifice of a bull as a 
sin-offering (Lev. 4.3-12). The second example is the congregation of Israel, for 
whom the sacrifice of a bull as a sin-offering is also prescribed. The text comments 
that with this the (anointed) priest shall make atonement for them and they shall 
be forgiven (an? rrrer pan a rfrs Lev. 4.20). The passive meaning of the 

Niphal n?c: is clearly intended to refer lo their being forgiven by God. There is no 
connection with illness, and the detailed regulations for the priest do not require him 
to pronounce the forgiveness of sins. Similar comments conclude the regulations 
for the sacrifice of sin-offerings for unintentional sms by a ruler (N't 1 :), and then 
by one of the ordinary people (f?Kn □*). at Lev. 4.26.31.35. No such regulations 
deal with the cure of disease, and no such texts mention the pronouncement of 
the forgiveness of sins by the priest. We must infer that the priests made no such 
pronouncements. 
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II is thus entirely reasonable lhal when Jesus cured a man with skin disease, lie 
told him to go and show himself to a priest and offer the prescribed offering (Mk 
1.41-44): he did not pronounce the forgiveness of sins. Equally, at Mk 2.5 he begins 
the healing of a paralytic by reassuring him that his sins are forgiven. After the 
healing, lie tells him to go home, which he does (Mk 2.11-12): there is no mention 
of priests or Temple. It follows that Jesus was not doing anything to subvert the 
activity of priests in the Temple.-' - He was carry ing out a healing which they never 
had anything to do u ith. 

The Hebrew Bible contains one example of a prophet announcing the forgiveness 
of a person's sias. This is the story of David sending Uriah the llittite into the 
front line of battle, and marry ing Uriah's wife Bathsheba when Uriah was killed. 
David was exposed by Nathan the prophet, to whom he confessed that he had sinned 
(nm 1 ? TK*jn, 2 Sam. 12.13). The penalty was the death of the first son of David 
and Bathsheba (2 Sam. 12.14-23). It was not however the death of David w ho had 
committed this sin. As Nathan put it. rr^- X“ TTS-H *rsrn nvr (2 Sam. 12.13). 
This clearly means that Dav id s own death would have been a possible penally lor 
his mii but that it is not the penally because (n*d himself overlooked P'r.’nHiis sin. 
This cannot he interpreted loo literally, in view of the death of David's son. The 
limitation is nonetheless real and important In practice. David was then able to go 
hack to make love with Bathsheba. who in due course gave birth to Solomon. What 
is important for present purposes is that Nathan the prophet was the person required 
by Ciod to deliver these verdicts on David's sin. They include both the penalty for 
this sin. and the overlooking of it. Moreover, this story was part of the sacred text 
of all first-century Jews. It follows tliat the remission of sins could bo pait of a 
prophet's interpretation of the will of ChkI. just as much as the announcement of 
the destruction of a city, which Jesus is also credited with (c.g. Mk 13.2: Ml. 11.20- 
24/Lk. 10.13-15). 

We now have all the information that we need to interpret what Jesus has done so 
far in the story. He was confronted with a paralytic, someone who would not make 
proper use of his limbs. He could see from the extreme actions of the four men with 
him. and perhaps from the man himself, that there was a very strong expectation that 
he would heal the man. He believed that, m this particulat case, the man's inability 
to move his limbs w as due to a sense of his ow n sinfulness. The Explanatory Model 
according to which illness was caused by sin was available to him from scripture 
and tradition. He therefore began by reassuring the man that his sins were forgiven. 
This was a pronouncement that God had forgiven the man’s sins. Accordingly, this 
pronouncement lay within the range of what a prophet might declare the will and 
judgement of Ciod to be. 


28. Cf. e.g. J. Marcus. Mark IS. A New Translation with Introduction and Commentary < AB 
27. New York. Doublcdav. 2000). p. 216. 
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6. Objection and Response 

It is accordingly quite extraordinary that anyone should object to this. It follows 
that, having sorted out the story so far. we run into even greater difficulties with 
the next part. Hooker put one of the main points, and a possible deduction front it. 
with clarity: 

The Midden introduction of these men inio (he sins appeals aitifnial: why should they 

be present? The fact that their cnbcism is unspoken suggests that it was made on a later 

occasion/' 1 

The unspoken nature of the criticism is surely very strange, and it is severely 
exacerbated by the improbable nature of the objection. The notion that w hat Jesus lias 
already said is blasphemous is barely plausible. If. however. Mk 2.10 is interpreted 
literally in Greek as a reference to Jesus alone, then hostile opponents might well 
consider it blasphemous in the popular rather than strictly legal sense of such terms. 
Moreover. Jesus' ministry did in fact sutler from exceptionally hostile opposition 
from scribes. In the next chapter, we find scribes from Jerusalem accusing Jesus 
of being possessed by the devil and of casting out demons by means of his power 
(Mk 3.22-30).'" In the end. it was scribes who gathered together with chief priests 
and elders to bring about his death. It is noteworthy that the specific accusation of 
blasphemy recurs only in the quite uncom incmg account of Jesus’ trial before Joseph 
Caiaphas (Mk 14.M). This means that it cannot have been a common accusation 
during the historic ministry. It follows that it nukes best sense as a genuine reaction 
to Mk 2.10. which has been written up later because no objection was made at the 
time, as the Marcan narrative indicates. 

It would help if we could settle the onginjl language of tins pan of the story. 
C’armignac suggested a Hebrew wordplay. D'X’Vn 3*3»v. underlying KaSrigtvoi 
xai StoAoyt^ourvoi." This is not remotely sufficient, llic creation of ttecasioiuil 
wordplays in texts which are not properly reconstructed is a regrettable feature of 
the older scholarship, which underestimated the ability of scholars to produce rather 
than recover them. Much more than an occasional wordplay is necessary before 
we should believe in a Semitic source. In the Aramaic reconstruction proposed 
above. I have omitted v. 7. for reasons which I have taken from Hooker and will 
shortly develop. It would however be possible to follow Black’s development of 
Wellhausen's interpretation of the first half of Mk 2.7. *y7jo "3 x: m." This 
can be translated as idiomatic Aramaic. ‘What is he thus saying, blaspheming?’ 
However, this is not sufficient to show that there was an Aramaic source for this 

29. Hooker. Mark. p. 86. 
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pan of the story. Mark's Greek makes perfect sense of a slightly different kind, 
as traditionally understood: Ti outoc outox XaAci; (iAao<J>ny£i. ‘What is this 
man saying like this? He is blaspheming!'A lot of evidence of idiomatic Aramaic 
emerging like this would be decisive. The difficulty of trying to make a decision 
about such a short passage is greatly increased by the fact that one such piece of 
evidence could be coincidental, whereas the passage is too short for much more to 
he realistically expected. 

Evidence of the opposite kind appears at fust sight in v. 9, where there is no 
literal Aramaic equivalent of the comparative lUKOirampov. It follows that 
traditional exegesis which tried to discover which Jesus might have meant was 
easier, forgiv ing the nun’s sins or getting him to vv alk. w as based on a false premise. 
In Aramaic. Jesus could not have posed the question as it stands When there is 
no literal Aramaic equivalent of a Gospel term or construction, however, another 
possibility must always be considered: perhaps Jesus, or Mark’s Aramaic source, 
said something which was difficult to translate into Greek, and our text is the result. 

I have accordingly suggested 

The word 7*7p means literally ’light’. Like its opposite, navi. literally ’heavy'. 
7*7? was used metaphorically with regard to commandments, or legal judgements. 
It meant that they were comparatively of lesser importance. Thus the ’light ol lights' 
n7?) may be the prohibition of taking a mother bird at the same time us her 
young or eggs (DeuL 22.6-7: Abba bar kahana at y. Qid 1.7 22(6lb)). On the other 
hand, a heavy commandment might be an intp»»nant one So the heavy of heavies 
(JiriMnn mvn ]a) may be ’Honour thy father and mother’ (Abba bar Kahana as 
above), or the commandment isolated as mmay be ’Thou shall not take the 
name of the Lord thy God in vain’ (b. Shcvu 39a). 

The word 7*7? is derived from the Akkadian qallilu. which means 'small', 
’unimportant'. It is therefore obviously old. and it is duly attested in early Aramaic. 
It is found in the Dea Sea scrolls, and it is common in later Jewish Aramaic and 
in Syriac. The verb 77? is common already in biblical Hebrew, which jIso has the 
adjective 7p. The attestation of this term is accordingly not m doubt. The semantic 
area of7*7? extends further to ’lenient*, 'insignificant'. It is its legal usage which is of 
particular interest here, partly because it makes excellent sense of Jesus' comments, 
and partly because, after all the problems we have noted in what the scribes did not 
actually say. it makes excellent sense of their presence. Jesus used a conventional 
legal term to ask which of his proposed actions, pronouncing the forgiveness of 
sins or telling the man to get up and walk, was ‘light’, that is to say. a matter of 
no great significance. It will be noted that at the present stage the forgiveness of 
sins is still in the passive: d$ctovTat oou oi duopnoi. for which I have again 
reconstructed TT" V-TX. This is important, because the passiv e shows that Jesus 
is still pronouncing the forgiveness of sins by God. The answer to his question 
was. from his perspective, ’neither'. The pronouncement of the forgiveness of sins 
by God was a matter of the greatest importance because it enabled the cure to go 
ahead in accordance with the will of God. The cure itself w as of central importance, 
because the healing ministry was at the centre of Jesus' ministry as a whole. 
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The translation of ~~r *r: into Greek was difficult. because terminology of 
this significance was not available in Greek. The translator must have thought of 
something like ri tAa^pow. a rather literal translation which would have proved 
difficult to understand. It is useful to compare ML 23.23 Ik. 11.42. Here the 
translators were faced w ith The Matthcan translator went for ra (Sapurtpa. 
adding the exploitative too vopou to try to make his meaning clear. Luke, writing 
lor Gentiles, left it out.'* This shows how difficult the translation was. and how the 
permanent comparison between Might' and ‘heavy' might lead a translator to use 
a Greek comparative. Moreover, ‘light’ commandments are by their nature easier 
to observe than heavier ones. Hence our translator has gone for lunotuoTtpov. He 
will have agreed with Jesus that neither matter was a light one. We might render his 
translation very explicitativelv into English: ‘Which is an easier task rather than a 
more important and difficult one?’ This scLs up the follow ing words of Jesus as he 
intended them, the answer again being ‘neither’. The translator is not likely to have 
noticed that he could be interpreted to have Jesus asking which of these two things 
was easier than the other one. This is too far removed from the text which he was 
interpreting to have come to mind. 

We should infer that with Yt? in Mark s source, and with the clearly passive 
formulation ~3*n tpanrx. we have relumed to a real incident in the life of the 
historical Jesus. We have further reasons to suppose that Hooker was partly right 
about what has gone wrong: the unspoken words of the scribes am in fact spurious, 
and have been written into the story at a later date. We should however accept that 
scribes were present. Jesus' use of ■'***?. and the attacking nature of v. 9 as a whole, 
cannot be explained w ithout their presence. 

The next question is how far the secondary insertion goes There have been many 
previous suggestions, most of them more extensive than a shill from v. 6a to 9. We 
have now however seen good reason to include ihe forgiveness of sins in v. 5. and 
the presence of the scribes in v. 6a. as part of the original incident. We have also seen 
good reason to keep v. 9. and we shall sec reason to interpret v. 10 m this light as 
part of the original incident too. Uk- unspoken words of the scribes are secondary, 
for the Markan narrative tells us that they were unspoken, and that means they 
must be secondary. Secondly, we have seen that the words of v. 7 arc intelligible 
as a reaction to v. 10 in Greek, but not as a reaction to the pronouncement of God's 
forgiveness of the man's sins at the end of v. 5. If v. 7 is secondary, the end of v. 6 is 
almost certainly secondary too. 

What about v. 8? This is very difficult to determine. On the one hand, it looks 
like a follow-through from the secondary v. 7: on the other, something must have 
sparked the aggressive nature of Jesus' comments in vv. 9-10. In the abov e drafi. 

I have omitted v. 8a. attributing it to the same redactor as v. 7. I have however 
kept Jesus' words in v. 8b. The change of subject, without any repetition of Jesus' 
name, is characteristic of Aramaic narrativ es. The resulting piece gives an excellent 
rationale for the editor who nude the additions. Jesus' opening comments to the 


34. Casey. Aramaic Approach to Q. pp. 74 6 
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scribes are so hostile as to require explanation: this has been rationally supplied 
by an editor who already knew v. 10 in Greek. The Aramaic source, however, 
also makes excellent sense in its own terms. I have argued elsewhere that Mark’s 
Aramaic sources were abbreviated. They will have been written on wax tablets, or 
single sheets of papyrus, or the like. I have also argued that brief accounts were 
possible because these sources w ere erf early date. Consequently, many assumptions 
could be taken for granted, both about first-century Judaism in general and about the 
ministry of Jesus in particular. At an early dale, everyone knew these assumptions: 
later, they would need to be explained, or Jewish things would need to be left out. 
as we can see with particular claniy in the editorial work of Luke.' 5 

The next question must accordingly be whether we can reconstruct an assumption 
which the author of Mark’s source might lake for granted, and w hich would make 
sense of Jesus’ suddenly aggressive comments. I suggest that the answer to this 
question is very straightforward: the extraordinary hostility between Jesus and his 
orthodox opponents had already started before this event took place. This is in no 
way improbable. As the Marcan narrative stands, we find a plot to bring about Ins 
death already at Mk 3.6 This was caused by two supposed violations of sabbath 
law so dubious that even these opponents turned to the secular authority of Herod 
Antipas rather than to a court of law. * After one supposed violation, they watched 
for another, and they were suOicicnlly inhuman to count healing on the sabbath as 
such a violation. They will have expected him to heal on the sabbath because he 
had successfully done so already (Mk 1.23-31). in a community observant enough 
to bring other people to him only when the sabbath was clearly over (Mk I 32). 
They were already complaining at his eating with ‘tax-collectors and sinners’ at 
Mk 2.16. a behavioural difference of the utmost seriousness Another behavioural 
difference is already indicated by the Marcan narrator as early as Mk 1.22. where 
inhabitants of Capernaum were astonished at his teaching in the synagogue: flv yop 
SifidoKcov auTOiK. d*. r^oooiaw txtowxai oux oi ypauuoTctc. 

These differences are such as to make early conflict unremarkable. Moreover, 
reasons have often been given for supposing that the Marcan narrative is not 
altogether in chronological order. Papias is supposed to have noticed already that 
it is not in an original order (Eus. H E. 111.39.15). Mark does not appear to have 
known the length of the histone ministry, a defect which Luke the historian was 
unable to correct. If they did not know the length of the ministry , they are not likely 
to have got everything in chronological order. Several aspects of Jesus’ ministry 
are accordingly arranged topically, rather than in an historical order. In Mark, the 
proportion of parables in Ch. 4. and of eschatological teaching in Ch. 13. cannot 
reasonably be regarded as a reflection of two single occasions in I Ik* life and teaching 
of Jesus. 


35. Casey. Aramaic Sources of Mart's Gospel. Aramaic Approach to Q. Crosslcy. Date. 
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The same has often been remarked of ihe conflict-stories at Mk 2.1 3.6. Too 
many of them are in a single place for us to believe both that they all happened at 
once, and that there was relatively little conflict with his most serious opponents 
for the rest of the ministry, with just the one more really serious incident in the 
relatively near future (Mk 3.22-31». There are moreover some signs of concentric 
arrangement in this collection. The collection begins and ends with the healing of a 
paralytic, which ill both cases involv es argument w ith opponents. In the present state 
of the collection, the first story also includes an allegation of blasphemy (Mk 2.7), 
which as a technical legal offence carried the death penalty, a view of blasphemy 
which scribes might be expected to hold: the last story ends w ith counsel to put 
Jesus to death (Mk 3.6). 

We now have enough to understand the composition of the proposed Aramaic 
source of Mk 2.1-12. It was brief, because of lire conditions under which it was 
written down. It explicitly portrays Jesus* extreme hostility to his most serious 
opponents (vv. 8b-9). It does not say that this is Ihe beginning of this hostility. It 
was not written in its present position in Mark's Gospel. Consequently, its author(s) 
assumed that everyone would know about this serious quarrel, and look this quarrel 
for granted. Once we do the same. Ihe presence of the scribes, and Ihe shill from v. 
6a to v. 8b. become intelligible. The scribes were there to see what Jesus wus up to. 
like the Pharisees at Mk 3.2. Their hostility was blindingly obvious, which is how 
Jesus came to let fly at them with vv. Xb-9. 

We must now return to the content of v 9. Wc have already seen that ^P. 
‘light’, was used to mean 'unimportant', and that it could be used m a legal sense 
as the opposite of 13*“. 'hejvy'. of judgements which were relatively lenient, or 
regulations which were of relatively less importance. We have also seen that, from 
Jesus' perspective, the answer to his question was ‘neither'. The lirsl point is a 
repetition of what he had already done, pronounced the forgiveness removal of the 
man's sins. The passive V3J>rx is used indirectly of the action of Ciod. the author 
of the forgiveness removal of the man’s sins. I discuss the broader semantic area 
of this word in considering the original interpretation of v. 10. The second point 
tells everyone, and most notably the paralytic, what Jesus is going to do next. He 
is going to tell the man to get up. take up his mattress and walk. This prepared the 
man for the centre of the healing event, when he would actually do so. The pressure 
on the man to do as he was told was now extremely strong. He had been brought 
to Jesus in extreme circumstances, earned on his mattress by four people who dug 
through the roof of the house. They must therefore have been convinced that Jesus 
could heal him. and would now be around him. expecting the healing to happen. The 
man would hardly have agreed to this process, unless he believed this too. Jesus' 
assurance that God had forgiven his sins, u hich is effectively repeated in this verse, 
will have taken the necessary weight off his mind. He now knew what he would 
have to do next: get up. take up his mattress and walk, when Jesus told him to do 
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7. The Son of Man Saying 

The hostile scribes have also been told what Jesus will do next, and it is this which 
explains the form and mode of expression of10. There is no very precise Aramaic 
equivalent of iwa 5c*. My reconstruction rmrm uses the ubiquitous "\ and t, and 
would lead a normal translator to put ivo 6c. The Aramaic psni*m is still strong 
enough to imply that the healing will demonstrate that the man's sins have been 

forgiven. At one level, that is directed at hostile scribes. At the same lime, this 
sentence is also powerfully directed at the man himself. It tells him for the third time 
that his sins have been forgiven. This, in a drastically short narrative, underlines the 
profundity of Jesus' belief in the Explanatory Model expounded above: he perceived 
that this man was paralysed because he was overburdened by his sins. 

The way that Jesus put it this third time has caused interpreters endless trouble, 
centred on the term Son of man', generally treated as a title of Jesus alone. For 
example. Gnilka declares ‘Dcr Memchcnsohnlitcl ruckt dann deshalb hier ein. 
weil Jesus an die Stcllc Gottes trill und tom Stand punk I dieser Oberliefcrung 
aus gdttliche Privilcgien am chesten nut diesem Pradikat /u verbinden waren."* 
This has often been read back into the passive declarations of the forgiveness of the 
man's sins in vv. 5 and 9. For example, in show mg know ledge of the div me passive. 
Marcus seeks to undermine it here: 

Bui 'arc forgiv en’ i» pnthublv nrx )inl a di\ me passive in ihc Marian context... I Ik- icrihtfa 
interpret '>*>ui tint aic forgiven* a» a dam that Jcun himself has the power of absolution, 
and angrily reject ihit dam ... The Marian Jesus doe* not draw hat l fiom the implication 
of near-divinity that give* use to this objection. ' 

Tlx* use of the Son of Man Concept has the further problem that Jewish documents 
which use the term 'Son of man' of an exalted figure do not mention his forgiv ing 
sins. Scholars have frequently sought to meet this dilliculty hv referring to Dan. 
7.13. 40 But in this text 'one like a son of man' is given authority as a symbol tif God 
granting victory to the Jewish people and power over their enemies There is nothing 
in it to cause Jesus to use the term txjr^x) "a in respect of the forgiveness of sins. 
If he had been so peculiar, no one would have caught the reference, but as usual 
there is no sign of puzzlement as to what he said. This line of interpretation has also 
caused problems over the position of this verse in the Gospel of Mark. It has often 
been argued that it comes too early in this Gospel. This v iew presupposes that ‘Son 
of man* is a messianic title. It should therefore not be used before Peter's confession 
at Caesarea Philippi, when some scholars believe that Jesus began to reveal his 
messiahship to his disciples. It lias also been argued tliat it is doubly problematic 
that Jesus uses the term here in public. Mk 2.28 is equally problematical for this 
view, and for the same reasons. This view also generally presupposes that Peter's 
confession was a real event, despite the problems which this entails for the use of 


38. Gnilka. Markus, p. 101. 

39. Marcus. Mark. pp. 216.222. 

40. E.g. Gundry. Mari. p. 119. Marcus. Mark. pp. 222-3. 
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the actual word ‘messiah*. Similar concerns have led some scholars to believe that 
this is not a saying of Jesus, but a comment by Mari to the reader. 41 This despite the 
fact that Mark never addresses the reader in this extraordinary way elsewhere (Mk 
13.14. the nearest parallel, is infinitely clearer): and that v v. 9 and 11 are sayings of 
Jesus, and Mark gives no indication that \. 10 involves such an abnipt change. 

All these problems arise from studying this verse in Greek, in the light of 
Christian tradition. From these habits comes the whole idea that ‘Son of man’ is 
a messianic title in this verse, and refers to Jesus alone. All the other problems 
flow from these assumptions. To recover what Jesus originally meant, we must set 
Christian tradition aside, and study the saying in Aramaic: 

.r=*r, p-rr' rr icrat ra^rt ran:."’'' 
vrb -rr tots ?rr .T? tjk -vw ,mr. 11 

The saying ends with Jesus’ orders to the man to get up. take up his mattress and go 
home, where he had recently been cared for as a paralytic. It follows that there is a 
sense in which v. 10 refers to the power of Jesus in particular. At the same time, we 
have seen that this idiomatic use of(K)rax)also has a general level of meaning. 
This has been at the centre of traditional objections to any Aramaic explanation of 
the meaning of this sentence. 4 -’ We have however seen that it cannot be gainsaid, 
so we must work out what the general level of meaning can have been. Two points 
arc crucial. One is the general level of meaning, which may be both secondary and 
limited. The other is the semantic arc.iN <>) ~r. and d®uvai. none of which is 

a precise term equivalent to the English ‘forgive*. 

Firstly, then, the limited nature of the general level of meaning. We have seen 
that this can be very general, and that people and texts may be interested partially 
or primarily in this general level of meaning. This is however very unusual. Many 
examples of this idiom arc primarily about the speaker, or about other people made 
Clear by the context. We have seen that, at the extreme end of the spectrum, a 
speaker may generalize from his own experience, and imagine that what is true for 
him must be true for at least some other people too.*’ The majority of examples 
lie between these two extremes. They are primarily about the speaker, and they 
assume a general level of meaning which includes a social subgroup of people, 
not the whole of humanity. This example is normal, but heading towards one 
extreme end of the spectrum. It in primarily about Jesus, as his healing of (he man 
demonstrates. It also includes a restricted group of people w ho may also pronounce 
the forgiveness of sins In the nature of the case, these people are not defined. When 
I have discussed the semantic areas of T 2 ~. —r. and d^itvoi. we shall see that to 
some extent healers must be included, for only so could they perform healings 


41. For all these points, sec c.g. W. L Lane. The Gospel of Mart (London: Marshall. Moigan 
& Scon. 1974). pp. 96-7. 

42. E.g. H. Anderson. The Gospel of Start i \CB. London. 

Mark. p. 87. 

43. See pp. 69-70 above. 
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for which (his was (he appropriate Explanatory Model. We have seen this already 
at 4Q242." This is quite sufficient for the general level of meaning assumed by 
the idiomatic use of (XpKX) "a. We must note also the vigorous way in which 
this power is asserted in the middle of a conflict situation. Jesus was not saying 
something which he expected every one to know and accept already. 

I turn to the semantic areas of these three words. The Greek w ord difcif vcn has a 
large semantic area: it is not primarily an equivalent of the English word ‘forgive’. 
In the New Testament alone, them are texts in which it approximates to English 
words such as ‘allow ’, ‘permit’(e g. Mt. 3.15). ‘leave’(e g. Mk 1.18,20). ‘abandon’ 
(e.g. Mk 14.50). send away’, ‘dismiss’(e g. Ml. 13.36). divorce'(e g. I Cor. 7.11). 
It is as part of this massive semantic area that it is appropriate for cancelling a 
loan (ML 18.27) or debt (Ml. 18.32). including cancelling debts as a metaphoi for 
the forgiveness of sins. It is used in this way in the Lord's prayer, where we ask 
God to forgive undo remove our sins, and declare that we similarly forgive/undo/ 
remove those who are indebted to us. a metaphor for other people who have done 
us wrong (Mt. 6.12/ L.k. 11.4). Similar comments apply to live Aramaic paC. This is 
well attested long before the time of Jesus. It approximates to English words such us 
‘allow’, ‘permit’(Cowley 30 line 23). ’leave'(Ahiqar 175). ‘uhandon’(Ahiqar 176), 
‘let alone’ (Ezra 6.7). Within this broad semantic area it can mean to remit a debt 
(ATNS 35.5). and it is used twice in the Dead Sea scrolls of the forgiveness of sins 
I4Q 242; IIQIO XXXVIII.2). It is abundantly attested m later Aramaic and Syriac 
w ith a large semantic area on the same lines In Syriac, it continued to be used on its 
own of the forgiveness of sins It is naturally used in this way here by pesh hark, us it 
is used in the Land’s prayer (Mt. 6.12 cur pesh lurk; Lk. 11 4 sin cur pesh hark) and 
elsewhere. Hence I have used it here, for it is abundantly attested before and after 
the time of Jesus, and it is used of removing sins, twice in the Dead Sea scrolls and 
abundantly later. 

In later Jewish Aramaic it is attested of the forgiveness of sins in particular 
only together with ~rff. to which I turn next. Tins is attested before the time of 
Jesus with the meaning ‘release’ (Scfire 111.18). ‘undo’ (4Q 203 viii 14) and hence 
’solve’ (Don. 5.12.16). as well as to ’dwell’. Kith literally (IQapGcn XXII.13) and 
metaphorically < Dan. 2.22). It is abundantly attested hi later Jewish Aramaic, where 
its even broader semantic area occasionally includes reference to the forgiveness 
of sins. For example, at y. Shevi 4.2 12 t35b) it is used twice with reference to R. 
Tarphon forgiving people who struck him. once when they ask him to and once 
when he says he has done so. It continued in widespread use in Syriac, including 
references to the absolution of sins. 

It will be evident from the abov e distribution of these two words tliat P2“ is much 
the more likely word to have been used by Jesus in first-century Galilee. Its broad 
semantic area is of fundamental importance. How could a healer heal someone 
suffering from paralysis of psychosomatic origin? Only by doing something to 
relieve the psychosomatic cause of this illness. What then if the Explanatory Model 


44. Scepp. 153-4 above 
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discussed above was ihe appropriate one. and the man was overburdened with a 
consciousness of sin? Somehow or other, that burden had to be lifted. Jesus has 
already attempted this twice, with the reassuring directed first at the 

man and subsequently at Jesus* opponents. As we have seen, the passive refers to 
the action of God in forgiv ing the man’s sins. At the same time, the broader semantic 
area of prepares for the more self-centred statement of Mk 2.10.1 have already 
noted that the forgiveness of sins by God could be referred to in a context of this 
same Explanatory Model of illness with an active participle in the plural (b. Ned 

41 a)? 5 We now lia\e a third attempt to express (knl's acliv ity, w ith the idiomatic use 
Ol*(X)tf3(X) H. The reason for putting it this way was Jesus'central role in the healing 
event, which he was about to demonstrate. It gave very powerful reassurance to the 
man that he had done the right thing in coming to Jesus personally, since Jesus had 
the power to undo his sins himself, as he and the man must now demonstrate. The 
term patt? facilitates this way of putting it. because of its broad semantic area. It also 
permits the general level of meaning w hich is an essential facet of this idiom. 

This general level of meaning assumes that more people than Jesus should have 
had the ability to undo the effects of sin in the case of psychosomatic illnesses 
for which the Explanatory Model used here was appropriate. This must to some 
extent have been the case, because, as we have seen, both Esscncs and Therapcutae 
were involved in the healing of what we would call psychosomatic illness, and the 
Explanatory Model according to which illness was caused by the sick person's sins 
was a biblical and well-known model. How well aware Jesus was of the detailed 
behaviour of other healers we do not know. He may have been generah/ing from his 
own experience. In that case, the aggressive way he expressed Imnself was due to 
his abilities being denied by his opponents, and perhaps not generally accepted by 
other people. We know that he accepted the ability of other exorcists, even though he 
was the most able exorcist of his time known to us.“ He may well have deliberately 
sought to demonstrate that God enabled people to undo the effects of sin upon illness 
to a much greater degree than people realized. This is explicit in the editorial work 
of Matthew, who has the crowds glorify God because he had given such power to 
men (toic avOpronoif.. Ml. 9.8). However secondary this editing was at a literary 
level, it is culturally accurate in recognizing the general level of meaning implied 
by Mk 2.10. It is also implicit in sending the disciples out on a healing ministry 
(Mk 6.7.13.30). since cases of illness for which the same Explanatory Model was 
appropriate are likely to have been encountered. In due course the power to forgive 
sins was taken over by the church, without any particular connection with the 
healing of illness (John 20.23. cf. Lk. 24.47). 

The phrase e m Try; yfjc has been troublesome. It is omitted by W b q. and it is 
in a different place in different manuscripts, so it might be a gloss. I have followed 
the order of words in P ' x C D and several other manuscripts: tin ny; yiy; arrival 
oiioprioc. This is a good combination of ancient witnesses. Metzger prefers d^itvoi 
duciprioc; tni TT£ yty; with B 0 pc. commenting that this ‘represents the primitive. 

45. See p. 152 above. 

46 Casey. Aramaic Approach to Q. pp. 164-73. 
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Aramaic order of words, which was rearranged, perhaps for subtle exegetical reasons, 
by copyists who produced the other readings.' 47 He does noi however specify reasons 
for regarding this as the primitive Aramaic order of words, nor does he explain the 
subtle exegetical reasons. It is ui fact difficult to account for all the scribal changes as 
deliberate, whereas they might all represent reasonable reacuons to a marginal gloss 
the position of which was not obvious. I have reconstructed my preferred reading as 
follows: 731“ pars'? ks-X ~ s~:n t± |07C. Here it is most natural to take Kins 
closely with x-:x ia. Everyone agreed that God in heaven could remove sins as he saw 
lit: Jesus asserted tlut ill these circumstances a human being on eaith could remove 
sins as well. I cannot see anything wrong with this Aramaic. Merger’s comments 
imply the following Aramaic wnx is ~av rarr* s~:k -tf? r-"C. This is perfectly 
satisfactory Aramaic which contrasts God forgiving sins in heaven w ith the healing 
activities, including the removal or sins, taking place down here on earth. If we do 
follow the order of words which I have proposed, we could Ik.', the leading of H (-I/* 
as assimilation to Matthew, though this makes it difficult to sec why Matthew altered 
the order of w ords. 


X. The Healina Event 

The word of command is then given to the nun at v. 11. I have supposed that the 
words At yt i tio iropaXuTiKto. which have so often been used to carve the whole 
narrative into two pieces, arc a secondary gloss. They were intended to mark the 
point at which Jesus turned from addrcwing people in general and his opponents 
in particular, and addressed the paralysed man in particular. The w ord of command 
requires him to use all his main limbs, since he has to walk and carry something. 
This is the point of getting him to go home, rather than to sit and join the crowd. 
The crowd reacts in a standard Jewish way to a healing event, hv being amazed 
and glorifying God This implies that events of this kind had not been taking place 
in Capernaum much in recent times, which is reasonable enough. It is sometimes 
considered problematic that the hostile scribes should be suddenly converted, and 
then relapse u ithout w anting in the following story *' We should not interpret the 
word ‘all’ so literally. It obviously means most people, in Aramaic or in Greek, and 
no other possibility will have occurred to Mark or to his bnef source. 

It is more important that there is no follow-up report, as always in our Gospels. 
Some people w ith psychosomatic ailments suffer relapses. We have no idea whether 
this man's cure was perm an ent, or not. 

Two negative points must be made. Firstly, the general level of meaning of the 
Son of man saying does nol imply that Jesus was an ordinary person just like any 
other. The social subgroup of people who might exercise this power was obviously 


47. B. M. Metzger. A Textual Commentary on the Greek New Testament (Swindon: CBS. 
1971). p. 78. 

48. F..g. Marcus. Mark. . p. 219. 
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very small. Jesus was concerned to demonstrate that a human being could exercise 
this power, not to expect everyone to exercise it. The general level of meaning does 
however imply that Jesus was a human being, not God. This is natural within Jew ish 
monotheism. Secondly, Jesus' use of the Explanatory Model according to w Inch this 
man's illness was due to his sin does not imply that Jesus believed that all illnesses 
were due to sin. This is especially clear in the case of his exorcisms. These assume a 
quite different Explanatory Model, according to which a person's strange behav iour 

was due to possession by one or more demons, not to their sins. 


9. Conclusions 


The following conclusions may therefore be drawn. The Son of man saying at 
Mk 2.10 is part of a true narrative of a real healing event. In its present form, the 
Marcan narrative has some secondary glosses, which I have been able to remove. 
The combination of our increasing modem knowledge of psychosomatic illness 
with some details of Mark's story enable us to infer that the man was suffering from 
paralysis of psychosomatic origin The Explanatory Model used by Jesus in this case 
was a normal biblical one. according to which the man's illness was caused by his 
sins. Jesus therefore began with the forgiveness of sins. The narrative is secondary 
at the point where the scribes are supposed to have objected to this in their hearts, 
hut the whole story makes sense only if then? were hostile scribes really present. 
The Son of man saying comes at the clinux of the story. It is the standard idiom 
of a general statement which refers especially to the speaker The general level of 
meaning assumes that Jesus' power was at least potentially available toother human 
beings. At the same time it was a real reference to himself in particular, and it was 
he who actually exercised the power to heal. The narrative ends by recording the 
success of the healing event. 

It follows that this Son of man saying must be classified with those already 
studied in Ch. 4. as a genuine saying of Jesus in which he used a particular Aramaic 
idiom. 



Chapter Six 

Jackals Have Holes (Matthew 8.I9-20//Luke 9.57-58) 


The Son of man saying at Ml. 8.20 Lk. 9.58 is verbally identical in Matthew aiul 
Luke. It follows that it was taken fromQ material which was transmitted in Creek. It 
has a brief introduction, the first part of which varies considerably between Matthew 
and Luke, who have in common the important point that someone else began the 
conversation by addressing Jesus. Apart from the address 6i6oo*oXf. which is 
found only in Matthew, the man's declaration is also verbally identical in Matthew 
and Luke. It too, therefore, was part of the Q material w hich was transmitted in 
Greek. I have also reconstructed most of the opening of Ml. 8.19. and I defend the 
probability that this too was part of Q. and was edited by Luke. 

The immediately preceding context of these two verses is quite different in the 
two evangelists. Each of them has evidently edited this Q material into its present 
positions, which are also quite different in Matthew and Luke. The next saying and 
another introductory declaration from another person (Ml. 8.21-22 Lk. 9.59-60).ire 
sufficiently similar in Matthew and Luke for us to infer that this too was pan of the 
Q material in Greek. The two incidents have in common a comment by a potential 
disciple and an offputting or critical response by Jesus Luke has a third such 
incident iLk. 9.61-62). These three incidents are not organically connected, and the 
immediately following contexts in Matthew and Luke are completely different from 
each other. It follows that the brooder context in the two evangelists is irrelevant to 
the original interpretation of these incidents, and that the collection of them into one 
Q passage is probably secondary . While all three might possibly have belonged to a 
period immediately preceding one migratory mission, only this very general point 
unites the meaning of tire three sayings. Accordingly. I reconstruct and discuss in 
detail the Aramaic source of Ml. 8.19-20 Lk. 9.57-58 alone. 

I propose the following reconstruction of this pan of the Aramaic source of the Q 
passage: 


vatffa x-rr text: rm mi x -:.~ — —k .tkt tvq x,-* .too w * -tain 

nr— tsh w nr x x- r:x na'n 
And a scribe saul to him. Rabbi. I will come alia sou to whoever you go.' And Jesus said 
to him. 'Jackals have holes and ihe birds of heaven the sky have roosts, and a ( the son of) 
man has nowhere to lay his head.' 

The openings of these incidents have evidently undergone secondary editing by 
the evangelists. Luke's noptuoiitvtov outcov is an especially clear example of this. 
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Here Luke uses a word which is very common in this Gospel (iropcuopai no less 
than 50 limes) w ith ihe deliberate aim of integrating hi* 0 source into his narrative 
of the extraordinarily lengthy and static journey which begins al Lk. 9.51. Equally. 
Matthew has npoorpxopai no less than 52 tunes, including other Q passages w here 
it introduces a person and is absent from Luke (ML 4.3: 8.5; 18.21: 25.20.22.24), 
and passages where it has been edited into Markan narratives for the same purpose 
(Ml. 8.2; 17.14; 19.16; 20.20; 27.58; 28.2k The probability that this pari of hit 
introduction is also secondary is therefore very strong. 

I have however reconstructed 'EC ~~ from Matthew ’* ifc ypappOTnk. Matthew 
normally takes ypappaTtik; from tradition. Luke never uses ypouuaTrik in the 
singular: he sometimes removes it from Mark (Lk 4.32; 18.31; 20.41; 23.35). or 
replaces it with wopicd.. (Lk 10.25. possibly from 0). and sometimes he does not 
have ypouparttir. in Q passages where Matthew does (Lk. 11.39.42.44.47.49). 
and once more he has voyiKO instead (Lk. II 52k Luke might well therefore 
omit ypouuoTtu*. from his Q source, leav ing him with three analogous incidents 
concerning potential disciple* who are responded to somewhat sharply at the 
beginning of Jesus' lengthy journey. Moreover. 'EC m has an excellent Sit: Im 
Uben here. A sedentary scribe is a very suitable person to feel a need to make 
this declaration, and that a scribe should do so would be remarkable enough to be 
transmitted. The word in is simply the Aramaic word for ’one' used as an indefinite 
article, which was conventional. It has been translated naturally with tic. which is 
not only it* permanent equivalent as the numeral ’one', but also used occasionally 
as the equivalent of an indefinite article. 

The scribe might well also use the term * 2 '. Matthew retains poPPi only to 
criticize its use (Ml. 23.7-8). or to rceord it used by Judas looking forward to his 
betrayal of Jesus and carrying it out (Mr 26.25.49). Matthew would therefore be 
well motivated to alter it to 6160 oxoXt. which he otherwise has both redactionally 
(Ml. 12.38). from Mark (Ml. 19.16; 22.16.24). and probably from Q (Ml. 22.36). 
Luke never uses poPPi. When he copies a Markan passage containing poPPi or 
poppouvt. he either omits it (Lk 22.47. possibly choosing to use a dillcrcnt source), 
or alters it to tiTiordia (Lk 9.33) or xupit (Lk. 18.41). lie would therefore be well 
motivated to alter or omit poPPi. if he read it in his source. He would be less well 
motivated to omit SiSookoAe. He uses it II times, both redactionally (Lk. 11.45; 
20.39) and in special Lukan material (Lk. 3.12. 7.40; 12.13: 19.39): one example 
has probably been retained from Q (Lk. 10.25). lie retains from Mark its use by 
outsiders (Lk. 9.38: 18.18; 20.21.28). and alters it to e itiototo only when it is used 
by Jesus' disciples in general (Lk. 8.24). or by John in particular (Lk. 9.49). He 
omits it only at Lk. 18.21. abbrev rating a speech by an outsider who has already used 
SiSgokoAe at Lk. 18.18. and at Lk. 21.5. where he completely removes unwanted 
direct speech by a disciple. We should infer that the Q source probably read poPPt. 
It follows that the Q opening edited by Matthew and Luke probably read as follows: 
koi In; ypoMuoTEtx; eiitev outco poPPi. okoAouSitoco ooi oitou iov drnpxrk 

The scribe’s declaration is an open profession of would-be disciplcship. It is 
significantly more than the av erage profession of disciplcship to a rabbi as we find 
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it in later rabbinical literature. Someone who decided to te a disciple of a particular 
rabbi, and who was accepted as Mich, would expect to sit at that rabbi's feet, learn 
a great deal and put it into action. They would not however normally expect to 
have to follow their rabbi from place to place. Here is the importance of the end of 
the scribe’s declaration: “ix-tt po. correctly translated as onou tow dmpxr)- This 
shows a clear awareness that the ministry was to some extent migratory, so that more 
was involved than listening to and accepting the teaching of Jesus. The scribe must 
have been aware that, in addition to Capernaum. Jesus had an extensive ministry 
in Chora/in and Bcthsaida (Mt. 11.21 Lk. 10.13). and that he went throughout the 
towns and villages of Galilee (eg. Mk 1.38-39; 6.6.56). Jesus' response, however, 
suggests that the scribe took it for granted that those whom they visited would give 
them some basic accommodation, as in Jesus’ instructions to disciples whom he 
sent out on mission (Mk 6.10 Mt 10.11 Lk. 9.4). Jesus denied this, making clear 
the fragile nature of daily life on the migratory ministry. The Son of man say ing 
with which lie said this lias however proved difficult to interpret. I turn therefore 
to detailed discussion of the proposed Aramaic reconstruction, the only way in 
which to tit the saying into its original Sit: im Leben in the ministry of the historical 
Jesus. 

I begin with the first animal. Both Matthew and Luke have oi aXuiTHCC*;. The 
article is generic, and the animals referred to are foxes. There is however no doubt 
that the underlying Aramaic must have been x*ryn. used here by the Syriac versions 
and in the reconstructions of Meyer. Burney. Jercnnas. Hampel and Schwarz.' 
In 1985. I pointed out that K*?jn includes jackals. members of the species cants 
aureus, supporting this with secondary literature to both biblical animals and to 
the behaviour of foxes and jackals/ Subsequently, however, most New Testament 
scholars have ignored this.’ even though it is the unanimous view of scholars 
who have done serious research into the identification and bchavioui of biblical 


1. Mcvcr. Mutterspriukr. p. 96. < f Burney. The Poetry if Our Uku (Oxford: ( ItTCtdon, 
1925). pp. 132. 169; J. Jcrcnuas Vr» Testament Theology vol. I. The Pmelamation of Jews 
Brans. J Bowden: London SCM. 19711. p 23. V. Ilampel. Menschentohn imd hiitorischer Jesus. 
Ein Rdtsehwrt alt Scktiissel ;um messiaitiuhen Seths tie ritundnit Jeiu (Neukttchen-Vluyn: 
Ncukirchcncr. 1990). p. 227: Schwarz. Menschentohn. p. 191. 

2. Casey. •Jackal*, pp. 8. 20 n. 19. eking II it Tnsuam. The Sutural Hitlory of the Bible 
(London: (hristian KnowledgeSoeiety. IS67.10thedn 1911). pp 85 X. 100 II: R Burrows Wild 
Fo.x (London: David and Charles. I968|. Encyclopaedia Judatca. *.v. ‘Animals of the Bible and 
Talmud'. • Jackal’. F. S. Camdale. Animals of Bible Lands I Exeter Paiemosxct. 19701. pp. 124 6. 
B. Gr/imck. Cnimek s Animal Life Encyclopaedia. vol II Mammals III (LondonNew York: Van 
Nostrand. 1972). pp. 195-9 (Imroduelioo to canals, by It. Wendii. 236-43 (Jackals, by D Miillcr- 
Lsing. B. Gr/imek and If WendiL 243-56 (Foxes by A. Pedersen. II. Daihc. D. Mullet-llsing and 
It. Wendt I . II F. Ewer. The Camito/es (London Weidenfeldand Nieolson. 1973). pp. 253-61. F. P. 
Walker et aL rev. J. L. Paradiso. Mammals of the n'ortd tLemfon Baltimore. Johns Hopkins. 1975) 
vol. It. pp. 114X11'.. -Carnivora. Family: CAMDAE'. 

3. E.g. D. A. Hagner. Matthew 1-13 (WBC 33 A. Dallas: Word Books. 1993). pp. 216 17; 
Davies and Allison. Matthew: vol. 2. p 42. even while noting it—r. J. Nolland. Luke 9:21-18.34 
(WBC 35B. Dallas. Word Books 1993). p. 541. even while noting Casey. Jackals'. 
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animals. Moreover, M. II. Smith, in rejecting this suggestion. quite misrepresented 
it, commenting, ‘Casey blurs behavioural distinctions to make both appear a single 
Species to the Semitic mind'.* 1 did not use this antique concept of ‘the Semitic 
mind'. I gave sufficient bibliographical data to indicate that ‘|ackals' were included 
in the I lebrew 7iir and the Aramaic rrr. I did not blur any behav ioural distinctions, 
any more than speakers of English blur them when they refer to Alsatians and Pokes 
as ‘dogs’, or to foxes, jackals, hyenas, wolves and the like as “wild dogs'. Speakers 
of all languages use socially conv enient classifications, and we may not assume that 
those of Aramaic speakers were the same as ours. In view of these points, 1 present 
more of the ev idonce than I did prev iously. and hope that scholars w ill be persuaded 
to look at important secondary literature rather than ignoring or misrepresenting 
main points. 

Smith also refers to the Hebrew 0"S as ‘jackals', but he does not justify his 
assumption that its semantic area was confined to jackals and did not include 
wolves, nor does he give reason to believe that it was in use in Aramaic, which it 
was not. Whether there was already a precise Aramaic word for jackals is uncertain. 
The Hebrew D*3P is normally rendered with some form of in* in both Peshitta and 
Turgum (Isa. 13.22; 34.13; 43.20: Jer 9.10; 10 22; 49.33; 51.37; Mic. 1.8; alsoTg. 
Ps. 44.20; pesh Lam 4.3). This means that the translators knew what they were 
doing, which is more than can be said for the LXX. whose translators had the 
difficult task ol translating into a language which had no noimal word for ‘jackal', 
presumably because there were no jackals in Greece: so 6pOKOVTt<. Jer. 9.10; Lam. 
4.3; Mic. 1.8: txivoi Isa. 13.22; Kaxu>Otto<. Ps 43.20 (MT 44.201; otipnvtr, Isa. 
34.13; 43.20; Job 30.29. orpoueoi Jer 10.22.30.28 f MT 49.33). It may therefore be 
that PUT w as the term for jackals in Aramaic already at the time of Jesus. This does 
not undermine the identification of as including both foxes and jackals. As 
Tristram noted. ‘The Hebrew word undoubtedly includes the jackal [Cauls aureus), 
as well as the fox (Vulpes vw/gam). Indeed, in most of the passages where it occurs, 
the jackal rather than the fox is intended, as may be seen from the context. The 
Hebrew shu 'at. Arabic Jakal. the Persian shagul. and the English jackal, are all the 
same word ... But the two animals are commonly confounded by the natives of 
Syria, though they are perfectly aware of their distinctness ... The natives of the 
East discriminate very little between the two animals, or rather look on the fox as a 
small and inferior species of jackal. Indeed their appearance to a cursory observer 
is very similar, the jackal having its fur of paler colour, or yellow ish rather than 
reddish in hue." A similar situation is likely to have obtained in the ancient period. 

The main point essential for identifying the biblical 0*7111*. the Hebrew 
equivalent of the Aramaic is the major behav ioural difference between 

these two animals: jackals hunt in packs, and foxes do not. The biblical 7nr is 
always plural except at Neh. 3.35. and sometimes in considerable numbers. For 


A M. H. Smith. No Place lot a So* of Man'. Forum 4«I98X|. pp. 83-107 t89». 
5. Tristram. Noland History, pp. 85.110. 
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example. Samson is said lo have used three hundred of them (Tg. pesh T'byn, 
LXX dXrjtnKCx;) to set tire to the Philistines* crops (Judg. 15.4-5). The story is 
not very plausible, but its author and audience are likely to have had jackals in 
mind because they can be found in packs. Again, the psalmist declares that his 
enemies rrr Q'^srr PI3«Ps. 63. II). The image is of a pack of jackals eating carrion 
(Tg. S”7!;n. pesh LXX Ps. 62.11 dAcoirtKcov). It is also probable that jackals 
were commoner than foxes in the ancient Near East in general, and in Israel in 
particular. 

The important point for understanding Jesus* use of this image is that these animals 
were well enough known, and that they have relevant behav ioural characteristics in 
common. In particular, they hunt at night, and lake cover during the day. It is when 
they take cover during the day that they use all sons of caves, thickets and crannies 
to rest in. Thus Gods natural creation provides r*¥l for XT-y.i all the time. When 
both animals mate and have their young, they frequently take over the burrows of 
other animals to create dens for this temporary period. Thus even these Hin could 
ivadilv he thought of as provided bv nature fin It makes no difference that 
there is some uncertainty over the Aramaic word for these holes. The word tin is 
found in biblical Hebrew for hole, including a lions' den at Nall. 2.13. It is derived 
from Akk. hum. and used in Synac. It is therefore a reasonable possibility, and 
was used here by Jeremias and Hampel, as by palsyrlec at Ml. X.20. The term no 
was used by palsyrlec I.k. 9.58. and in the reconstruction of Burney. but it seems lo 
have been more commonly used of wells, cisterns and other pits. Another possibility 
might be used by sin cur pesli hark in both texts, and common in Synac. This 
is used in the reconstruction of Schwarz, who quotes also Tg. Ezck 28.13. but this 
reference appears incorrect, so this word appears to be Syriac-specific. Whichever 
word gave the translator reason to put $<oAtov . Jesus* image certainly referred to 
the holes provided by nature for foxes and tackals to use as a permanent part of their 
daily lives. 

While K*FST\ included jackals as well as foxes, the translation with dAconiKtc 
was almost inevitable. Foxes were well known in Greece, and the aAcjm^ was 
the subject of many proverbs and fables. W hen viewed from j Greek perspective. 
Jesus' saying (its into this very general category. The Greek dAidrcri£ is also the 
only rendering of the Hebrew in the LXX. Furthermore, there was no popular 
Greek term for ‘jackal*, for there were no jackals in Greece. The most canvassed 
suggestion is 9cx. on the ground that souk comments on this animal fit the 
jackal. Some comments, however, do not: for example. Aristotle describes them as 
tJxAovOpcoiroi (II.A. IX.44.630a). which jackals are not. Hence suggestions such as 
‘stoat*, or ‘civet’* All ihis evidence fits together perfectly: dAoinmc. was a good 
translation of x*7i*n. and there was no reasonable alternative. 


6. A. L. Peck led. and tuns.i Aristotle. Hisloria .\nimalium |LCL 3 vols.. London.’ 
Cambridge. Massachusetts. Hcmcimnn Harvard University. 1965). vol. 2. pp 377-8; D M. Balmc 
(ed and trunsl. Aristotle. History of Animals. Books MIX (Cambridge. Massachusetts: Harvard 
University. 1991 kp 387. 
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The next creatures referred to are birds. They are a quite different class of 
creature, massively common, and conventionally described with reference to 
S'Qttf, where from an carthbound perspective they could reasonably be perceived 
to belong. Schwarz omits this word, which is absent from Thomas 86. to give him 
a ’Zweiheber' appropriate to his ‘Klagelied-Rhythmus (3 * 2 llebungen)V This 
reasoning should not be accepted. The term trtr has an excellent Sit; im Lehen 
here, where it prepares for the fact that this massive number of creatures who do 
not even live on the earth are still provided by nature with somewhere to go. The 
absence of the term from a Coptic version of this saying written so much later is too 
weak as textual evidence to be of any real significance. The assertion that w e have 
a ‘Klagelied-Rhythmus (3 2 Hcbungen)' is quite arbitrary, and contrary to the text 
as it stands. 

We then come to a quite crucial word. koT oocri vgxjeu; in Greek, for which 
I have reconstructed pntfa in Aramaic. The major point which is easy to verify 
is that KaTaoKnvt*xWK are not •nests'. The Aramaic for ‘nests' would be 1*3?. 
for which any reasonable translator would have put voooicir. using the standard 
and straightforward Greek word for nests. It is therefore quite extraordinary that 
Burney, Jeremias and Schwarz sliould all have used n*7. Out Hampel should have 
continued with it live year, after I had pointed this out. and that Smith, after quoting 
my reconstruction, should nonetheless nuke the nesting of birds important for his 
interpretation.’ 

Whether 1*3308 >' exactly the correct word to reconstruct is subject to slight 
uncertainty, but makes no significant difference. It is a well-attested word both in 
biblical Hebrew and in later Aramaic. At Ezra 7.15 it refers to God's dwelling in 
Jerusalem, and it lus been restored as PC3 at / tin. 89.36. where it refers to the 
Tabernacle. In the Hebrew Bible, the singular pit is almost always used of God's 
dwelling, but this is probably due to the content of the Hebrew Bible, that is to say. 
the reference of the word rather than its meaning in either Hebrew or Aramaic. The 
same factor will have affected the usage of the LXX. which normally renders it 
with OKnvn or oxrjvioua. both of which arc from the same root as xoTooKiivtooir.. 
xoxaoKnvoto in the LXX almost always renders the Hebrew pp (more than 50 
times), and likew ise the Aramaic pr at Dan. 4.19 Thcod. P-2 is rendered with 
xoraoKiivcooK; at E/ck. 37.27 LXX. and by Symmachus at Ps. 45(46).5 and 
Ps. 48(49). 12. Thus it seems to me to be the best choice, and its translation with 
KOTaoKtivioocu; in this context is sound and comprehensible.’ 

It is however possible that prt was too closely associated with God's dwelling 
and not in normal usage in a general sense, and it is not the only word which Jesus 
might have used here. is used here at Ml. 8.20by pesh sin cur. at Lk. 9.58 pesll 
cur. and suitably elsew here in later Aramaic, and Meyer used it in his reconstruction. 

7. Schw arz Menschensohi. p. 190. 

8. Burney. Poetry, pp. 132. 169. Jctenias. Sew Testament Theology, p. 23: Hampel. 
Menuhensolm. p. 227: Schwarz. Mmschensohn. p. 191. Smith. ‘So Place', op p. 89. 

9. This seems io have been aecepced e.g. by Davies and Allison. Mall hen. vol. 2: p. 42: 
Nolland. Luke. p. 538. 
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The singular f ?cs is used in the sense of ‘roof in a document of 408 BCE.‘" The 
verb 'fro is found at Dan. 4.9. and the noun ~r (or possibly the verb) at I IQTg Job 
XXVIII.7 (Job 36.29) and probably at I En 4. At Dan. 4.9 Theodotion rendered VlO 
with KOTaoKHVOGJ (LXX oxiaCco). It is therefore possible that frz'i was in use in 
the Aramaic of our period w ith the required meaning, and if this was the case, the 
rendering KOTaOKqvtootK would have been sound. Another possibility is l*Tra. 
This is used at Dan. 2.11; 4.22.29; 5.21 and I IQTg Job XXXII.5 (Job 39.6). where 
it renders the I lebrew :;ra. as well as in later Hebrew and Targumic Aramaic. In this 
context a translator might have used KOTaocnwiootu; rather than the perhaps more 
likely KQTOiKiai used by Theodotion (Dan. 2.11; 4.22.29; 5.21; of these examples, 
the LXX translates the equivalent of our MT only at Dan 2.11, where it has the 
similar xoTOunnipiov). 

These details are not significant. The important point is that kotookiiuiooik; 
cannot be nests, that this word is a translation of or just possibly one Of these 
other Aramaic w ords, and that this makes excellent sense with reference to the places 
where birds roost, .is they do all the time, not just then nests, where they spend u 
relatively limited period of their lives rearing their young. It is at this point that 
the behaviour of buds in Israel becomes miporlant Palestine was a major llyvvuy 
for centuries before and after the time of Jesus. Most of the birds seen there were 
migratory they stopped on their wav over to roost, mil to build nests and rear their 
young. Among the many species native to Israel. Cansdalc noted the Lesser Kestrel, 
which ‘travels in large flocks and roosts in hundreds, in such conspicuous places 
as the trees round Capernaum.’ 11 Here again, what the birds have got was provided 
by Gixl in the ordinary course of nature, and it was provided for them as they 
moved about the countryside. All this w ill have been a matter of common everyday 
observation for the Jews in Jesus' environment, and it is this which provides the 
situational background against w hich we can see both the general level of meaning 
of the saying and the application of it to his migratory ministry . At the general level, 
the provision of resting-places for foxes jackals and birds is contrasted w ith the lack 
of such provision for people, who have to build houses to have anywhere to stay. 

A similar perspective on the divine provision for animals is found in a saying 
attributed to R Simeon, son of Elca/ar. at M. Kidd. IV. 14; 

R. Simeon, son of Elca/ar. says. Ha\c you c*cr seen a wild animal or a bin) practising a crall 
yet they are sustained without care, and were they nor created for no other puipose than 

to serve me? But I was created lo serve im maker How much then ought I to be sustained 

w ithout cart? But I have done cs if and forfeited my sustenance. 

In the expanded version of this saying at b. Kidd. 82b. R. Simeon declares that he 
lias never seen a (fox>jackal) as a shopkeeper. The common element here is 

the notion that animals are directly provided for by God. whereas in some respects 
people are not they have to provide for themselves. The function of the general 

10. Cowley. Aramaic Papyri 30. line 11 31. line 10. 

11. Cansdalc. Animals of Bible Lands, p. 140 
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statement in the teaching of Jesus is however different from that of the abstract 
reflection of R. Simeon. Jesus was not concerned w ith the theological problem 
which could be seen here - indeed on another occasion he felt able to illustrate 
God's overall care of people by means of analog) with his care for the natural 
world (Ml. 6.25IY. LL I2.I2IT.). Jesus was not even making an assertion about 
animals and man. for in this idiom the general level of meaning is usually functional 
rather than substantiv e. Hence some of the general statements used in this idiom are 
obvious, as this one should probably be seen to be from the perspective of people 
who lived in Galilee. This will have assisted the application of the saying to the 
speaker, the scribe and all the disciples. 

The choice of jackals, foxes and birds for this general level of meaning is natural 
enough. Birds were as obvious a large class of animate beings then as now. and a 
good deal more ubiquitous hence then use in R. Simeon’s saying, as elsewhere. 
They were especially suitable here because they were so migrant, and so obviously- 
had the normal resting-places which they needed in the branches ofThe local trees. 
The choice ofirtot is perhaps less inevitable. They were however a sound choice 
because they were notorious, unclean and noisy animals which moved in and out 
of areas of human habitation, always finding somewhere to lay up as they moved 
about. Some of these factors also account for the selection of ?sns? in the expanded 
version of R. Simeon's saying at b Kidd 82b. While this explains the use of these 
particular items in this particular sentence, the appropriateness of the idiomatic 
use of |K)V3(K) 'a is due to the humble situation in which Jesus found himself of 
having no accommodation for cither himself or his disciples. It is not in any way 
ambiguous, for in the context of the migratory ministry to w hich it belongs, it w ill 
have applied rather obviously to Jesus himself, to the scribe who had offered to 
follow him anywhere, and to the general company of disciples who did follow Jesus 
on the actual migratory ministry. 

It follows that this saying has an excellent Sit: im Lehen in the historic ministry 
ol Jesus. Moreover, it does not have a Sit: im Lrben in the early church in the strong 
sense, that is to say. it cannot possibly be a community product. The early church 
shows no interest whatever in comparing Jesus to other creatures like this, nor in 
making negative assertions about him. nor did it have reason to use the indirect 
idiom which emerges when the saying is reconstructed in Aramaic. The view that 
the saying is secondary has usually taken the form of supposing that it is a proverb 
secondarily attributed to Jesus, a view particularly associated w ith Bultmann. who 
described It as ‘presumably an old proverb which tradition lias turned into a saying 
of Jesus'. 1 -' This view has never been supported with satisfactory empirical evidence 
of the existence of such a prov erb, nor has the supposedly secondary attribution of 
it to Jesus ever been giv en a proper rationale. We must note the ‘parallel ’ often cited 
from Plutarch’s life of Tiberius Gracchus: 

TO uiv foipio TO TTJV ItqAiOW VSi-OUiVO KOI KJAiOV EXEI KOI KOITOIOV iOTIV GUTCOV 

EKOOTta KOI KOTOSUOEIC. TOK & UITip TTf ItokioC HOX^UiVCK. KOI OFC^VnOKOUOlV 


1 2. BuUmann. Synoptic Tradition, p 2S. 
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OEpOT. KOI $tJT<X , oXaoj & OO&VO UiTiOTIW. aXX OOlKOl KOI OVl6pUTOI *-tTO TiKVCJV 

trXavuvTOi «at yuvoinuv (IX.5.828C). 

The Mild beasts which room oiei Italy have each of ihem a hole and place lo lie down and 

they have hiding-place, but those who fight and die for Italy have a Jute ui air and light hut 

nothing else, but they wander homeless and unsettled with children and women. 

These iwo passages, in different languages and from different cultural situations 
more than a century apart, do not constitute evidence of a prov erb. NVhat the Plutarch 
passage does do. with a saying which mav well have onginated with Tiberius 
Gracchus, is to illustrate the fact that when people's living conditions are haislt 
enough for social rather than environmental or climatic reasons, the lot of animals 
can appear to be better than ours. 

As a Greek saying about other people, the say ing of Gracchus is also too precisely 
expressed to be misunderstood in the way that the saying of Jesus has been. For 
example, in contemplating the possibility that Jesus’ saying was a proverb. Manson 
commented that ‘this proverb is required to say that man. in contrast to foxes and 
birds, has no home; which is plain nonsense'." The possibility that this saying might 
be a proverb led Manson to contemplate an interpretation of it w hich is as general as 
possible and quite remote from its context. This is such a natural way for speakers of 
English to treat general statements that Manson did not even consider the possibility 
that the saving of Jesus might be a general statement in any other sense, nor did 
he consider the tradition in Aramaic form. He then suggested what is virtually an 
allegorical interpretation of the saying with the Roman overlords as the birds of 
Ihe air. and the foxes as F.domitc interlopers (noting Li 13.32). both making their 
position secure. The saying might then mean tlut ’everybody is ai home in Israel’s 
land except the true Israel’.'* Allegorical interpretation of this kind should have 
been left behind with the advent of critical scholarship. It illustrates only loo well 
the problems that scholars can create for themselves by ignoring the language and 
context of sayings of Jesus. 

The recent trend for interpreting sav ings within the literary framework of a 
Gospel can also have damaging effects Kingsbury argues that 'scrutiny of Matthew 
rules out the argument that one is to understand Jesus' reference to "homelessness" 
in 8.20 in strictly literal terms'. In support of this. Kingsbury cites passages of 
Matthew’s Gospel in which Jesus lives m a residence, starting with Nazareth (Ml. 
2.11.23) and moving to Capernaum (ML 4.13). He particularly stresses that at 
9.1. a passage in the immediate context of 8.20. Capernaum is even described as 
Jesus’ “own city"’. He then suggests that ‘the house there in which he frequently 
stays is to be distinguished from that of Peter (8.14) and regarded as belonging to 
himself (9.10.28; 13.1.36; 17.25)’. This is an example of using the study of one 
(iospel to remove the Jesus of history. It presupposes the study of this say ing in 
the Greek language of Matthew instead of the Aramaic language of Jesus, w ith the 

13. Manson. Sayings, p. 72. 

14. Manson. Sayings, pp. 72-3. 

15. J. D. Kingsbury. ’On Following Je»u». the "Facer" Scribe and the "Reluctant" Disciple 
<Matthew 8.18-22)’. .NTS 34 ( I988 l pp. 45 59 (50|. 
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result that the general level of meaning is ignored. Kingsbury then proceeds with 
the assumption that the question is whether Jesus ever lived in a house, a question 
which completely ignores the context of the migratory ministry. When he argues 
that Jesus had his own house in Capernaum, he makes use of passages which are 
either Matthean redaction or special Matthean material. This is not a satisfactory 
way of treating a Q passage which has an excellent Sir; im Leben in the ministry of 
the historical Jesus. 

With the situation in Jesus' ministry removed, so that Jesus' supposed 
‘homelessness' ‘cannot simply be understood literally'. Kingsbury leads into his 
creative redaction criticism w ith his question ‘which shade of metaphorical meaning 
suits it best?' To answer the question which he has invented, he heads straight for 
the centre of his own frame of reference: ‘scrutiny of Matthew itself suggests tliat it 
makes allusion to Israel's “repudiation" of Jesus.' To support this, Kingsbury cites 
passages from all over Matthew which relate Jesus' moving away from any kind 
of problem, beginning with Joseph taking him from Egypt (ML 2.13-14)." None 
of these passages mention either <x)A<X) T3 having 'nowhere to lay Ins head', or 
Kingsbury's 'homelessness'. In short, having ignored the language and setting of 
this saying in the ministry of Jesus. Kingsbury has created his ow n Matthean world. 
This does not tell us what even Matthew thought of the fragmentary piece which 
he lilted into part of the ministry when Jesus was travelling about (Ml. X IX.23.2X). 
before he returns to ‘his own city' jI 9.1. It employs a methodology which can only 
lead to serious distortion of the life and teaching of Jesus. 

Both these suggestions illustrate how far w e can get from the life and teaching of 
Jesus if we do not study his sayings in the language in which he spoke them against 
the background of his culture in general and his ministry in particular. Having done 
so. I turn linally to the process of translation from Aramaic into Greek, for this 
must be comprehensible if the proposed reconstruction is to stand. We have already 
seen that, despite the shift in meaning which took place. dX<om«<. was the only 
reasonable possibility for X*7yr. The word $u>Atoix. was equally clear for 1”1W, and 
ixouoi v is no more than idiomatic for 7^7 vne: similarly, to rrtTiivo rou oupovou 
is an ohv ious rendering ofirtC "*-CS. The translator may have had a bit of a problem 
over pjatffa. but we have seen that icoTaoKnvtdottc is a good solution, and it may 
not have taken long to think of. 

As often. (X)S7(X) ta is potentially problematic because it lias a general level of 
meaning, referring to the scribe and the disciples, as w ell as a specific reference to 
Jesus. We have seen that the translators responded to this by adopting a strategy, 
using 6 Utoe tou ovGpcorrou whenever (K^X) refers to Jesus. This is a perfect 
example of the shift in meaning which may result from this strategy. The translators 
have used 6 uioc tou avSpcoirou because there was a genuine reference to Jesus, as 
he led a migratory phase of his ministry. This was the best that they could do. and as 
proper bilinguals, they could still see the original idiom in the Greek version of the 
saying, for tliey could read the first article in 6 uio<; tou dvBpconou as generic, as 


16. Kingsbury. ‘Following Jesus', p. 50. 
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we should all read the second in every occurrence. In ihe finished Gospels, however, 
6 ui<x tou avSpcirrou often refers to Jesus alone. It can be so read here, and in that 
case the general level of meaning is lost. This reduces the effectiveness of the saying 
as a direct response to the scribe, and removes the general level of application to the 
disciples on the migratory ministry . It was still the best strategy that the translators 
could find, especially as it retained clear reference to Jesus, the leader of the disciples 
during the migratory ministry and the centre of the faith of the Christians for w hom 
the Gospels were written. We shall see that this strategy was a central factor in the 
transition from (Sir:(K) 12 to the use of 6 uioc tou 6v0ptonou as a Christological 
title. 

The rest of the saying was straightforward. The 1 was correctly rendered with 
6c placed after the first article. The negative tr has the straightforward equivalent 
oufc), ix«l for n? T*X is the same idiomatic rendering as in the previous line, and 
nou is correct for i ]». rqv Kt^a\r|w is inev liable for kXivo i* a *»und rendering 
of T»00* and correctly placed at the end of the sentence, and " should be omitted 
because it is redundant in Greek. Thus the translation was an excellent piece of 
work, and it is fortunate that it was literal enough for us to reconstruct Jesus’ saying 
and part of the introduction to it in its original Aramaic. 

The following conclusions may therefore he drawn. This Q saying and part of 
the introduction to it can be reconstructed from the Greek versions in Matthew and 
Luke. It was transmitted with the very small number of sayings which follow it. 
but otherw ise it was transmitted in isolation from the rest of the Gospel traditions. 
While both evangelists edited their introductions to fit it into dilVcrcnt parts of 
their narrative, pari of the introduction jnd the whole of Jesus’ saying are verbally 
identical in Greek. The same is true of the next saying. It follows that this part of the 
Q material was transmitted to the cv angelists in Greek. The translation was however 
literal enough for us to be able to reconstruct the original Aramaic. What emerged 
was a genuine incident from the life of Jesus. On the verge of a migratory pliase of 
his ministry. Jesus was confronted with a potential disciple who promised to follow 
him wherever he went. Jesus responded with a general statement comparing the 
lot of human beings in such conditions, and therefore particularly the situation of 
himself and his disciples, including the scribe if he joined them, with that of jackals/ 
foxes and birds. This functioned as a wanting to the scribe. It was sufficiently 
memorable to be transmitted, partly because of the dramatically parlous conditions 
of life on the migratory ministry, and perhaps also because it was written down at 
once or very soon thereafter. 
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The Son oe Man in the Heavenly Court 
(Luke 12.8-9//Matthew 10.32-33; Mark 8.38) 

The purpose of this chapter is lo consider two or more sayings which have been 
transmitted in more than one version. Two extant sayings use the term 6 uicx; tou 
duOpdmou (Lk. 12.8; Mk 8.38). and three do not (ML 10.32-33; Lk. 12.9). but it 
is arguable that two or three original sayings used the term (K)CXH) 13. and that the 
other versions are due to the translation process and the editing of the evangelists. I 
begin by suggesting a possible Aramaic substratum for two original say ings which 
were subsequently edited. These might he rcconstrocted as follows: 

K7X ST- *2 *TT 1-3 .1 

* rr % n trzirz 327 .t- tt rac 23 v .2 
dX "12 CV 2 "C32 p .3 
ic*** “ tt ns -er rai "c ** .4 
Everyone who con losses me before (the son* ori men. 
i the son of inan will confess turn | her) too before ihe angels of God. 

And v*Soever denies me before uhc sons ofi men. 
a ihe son of man will deny him ( her i before the angeU of God 

I begin with the first saying, which I have reconstructed from Ml. 10.32 Lk. 12.8. 
In both Greek versions, there is one clear and undisputed Aramaism. the use of tv 
following all four occurrences of ogoXoyto. This docs not occur elsewhere in the 
New Testament, notably not at the closely related Rev. 3.5. where the heavenly 
Christ says of the victorious Christian from Sardis. ouoXoyrjoto to ovopo outou 
tvcoiTiov too naTpoc poo koi tveomov tcov ayytXcov outou. Nor is this 
Aramaism found in the alternative version of the Gospel saying at 2 Clem. 3.2: tov 
opoXoynoavTci pi tveomov tcov dv6pojncov, opoXoyrjoco outov ivconiov tou 
noTpoc pou. This underlines the fact that this is a clear Aramaism. which implies 
a written source which caused such straightforward interference in the translators. 
The reconstruction of 3 'Tr in line I is accordingly very straightforward. 

Conventional scholarship has sought to establish from Ml. I0.32//Lk. 12.8 an 
original version of this saying in Greek, to be ascribed to Q. I have previously 
suggested that the versions of the two evangelists make good sense as translation 
variants. 1 I therefore explain the saying from this perspective as a saying of the 


I. Cascv. Son of Man . pp. 1M-4. 232. 
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historical Jesus, and point out the faults of alternate e suggestions. I have treated the 
connecting links of each evangelist as their own editorial w ork. Matthew uses oov 
no less than 57 times, and it cannot reasonably be regarded as a translation of an 
Aramaic word, so it must be excluded. Luke’s Atyoi 5t uyiv can be more reasonably 
defended, and Pesch went so far as to suggest that it is an abbreviation of 6pr)v 
Xryoi um w. : This conjecture would permit the reconstruction of a characteristic of 
Jesus' speech, as I have done on the basis of sound evidence at Mk 3.28; 14.18, 
25: to? rt:s tor ]?x.’ This is however most improbable here. Matthew lias such 
expressions some 30 times, and neither he not his translator (if they were different 
people) would have reason to remove it from a saying of such social and existential 
importance. Luke however has other such expressions in this group of sayings, and 
all are absent from Matthew : Xryco 6< upiv Tok ^iXotc you (Lk. 12.4). \ino6n£o 
6c uyiv (12.5). vai, Atyco uyiv (12.5). We should therefore conclude that Luke’s 
Xcyto 6t uyiv is due to his editorial work. 

For ^3, each evangclist has nac. which is v irtually mev itable. For *t, they have 

different constructions. Matthew employs ootk. with the future indicative, whereas 
Luke has or. av with the aurisi subjunctivc Both renderings are excellent Greek, and 
within the usual stylistic parameters of each evangelist. For TO?, both evangelists 
have i'urrpoo0tv in this verse, whereas in the next verse. Matthew continues with 
tynpooGcv. while Luke has evtomov twice. Again, both renderings are sound 
Greek, and within the normal habits of each evangelist. For tcov ovOptortcov in 
both evangelists. I have reconstructed xr:x TO. because this fits the saying as a whole 
better than the simple XTOX. and in particular makes a beautiful contrast vv ith tfjR TO 
in the next line. At liist sight, it might seem unduly coincidental that two different 
translators might render it w ith the simple tojw di»0pconiov. neither of them going 
for the more literal tcov uicov tcov dvBpontov. We have however seen that this is 
in accordance with the translators' common strategy of rendering (K»'-:(K> TO with 
6 ui<x. rod dvOptotrou when it refers to Jesus, and of rendering both (K)M(K) TO. 
when it does not refer to Jesus, and its plural xrax) to. with something else.' While 
we cannot be quite certain that Jesus used xr;ix) TO rather than the simple 
this passage when reconstructed in this way illustrates perfectly how the translators' 
strategy worked. On general grounds, the plural sr^K) TO must have been used 
by Jesus and in the transmission of the Gospel traditions. This passage, with the 
proposed reconstruction, illustrates how the translators normally handled this. 

Near the beginning of the second line is the most important variant in this saying, 
where Luke has 6 ui<x too di^potrou. and Matthew has the first person pronoun 
instead. I discuss other details first, so as to discuss the meaning of(ic)«3(K) TO in 
Jesus' original saying in the context of a complete reconstruction. This difference is 

2. R. Pesch. thcr die Artoritfc Jcsu Line Ruckfrage anhand dev Bekcnncr und 
eileugnerspiuehs Lk I2.8f par.', in R. Schnackcnburv el aL (cdsk Die Kirche des Anfangs. Fur 
Hein: Schumann (Leipzig. Si Beano. 1978). pp. 25 55 (30-5 L 

3. Casey. Aramaic Soanes of Mari 's Gospel . pp. 219. 220. Aramaic Approach to Q. p. 
148. 

4. Sec p. 118 above: pp. 253-66 bdo». 
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closely associated with what is consequently the most remarkable similarity between 
the two versions. Luke's «ai before 6 ui<x tou ovflpcjirou before opoXoyiioEit. 
and Matthew's koi in crasis with tyu to produce *dyco alter oiioXoynocj. Both are 
perfectly normal Greek, but «oi as an approximate equivalent of the English “also*. 
Moo*. rather than 'and' is unusual enough to give us pause. That two translators 
should do this independently might seem sulliciently improbable for us to shift 
to a model of a single Greek Q in this passage. I have however proposed f \s in the 
Aramaic source. The Greek coi in the sense ‘also’. Moo’, is an excellent rendering 
of this, to the point where it could well be done by two independent translators, 
just as the equally normal but relatively uncommon *oi ydp at Mk 10.45 may be 
considered a sound translation of «*x\' 

Apart from the change of person. nr is translated in a similar way to the 
tendering in the prev ious line. Its nature as a simple future is properly rendered with 
a Greek future in both Gospels, and " ha* been translated with (V outcj. repeating 
the clear Aramaism tv 1 have already noted iynpoo&v for 21- in both versions of 
this verse. 

This brings us to the other nu(oi variant at the end of the verse, where Luke 
has tcov ayytXcov tou 0tou. and Matthew has the significantly dilYerenl tou 
noTpo<. mou tou tv oupavok. I have reconstructed mrx n K*3K?s from Luke. 
This nukes excellent sense It utilizes the traditional concept of God's council. 
This is especially clearly pul al I Kgs 22.19-22. where Micaiah son of Imluh secs 
God sitting on lus throne, with all the host of heaven (O'lCn standing 

beside him. There is a discussion wilh several participants. Al Job 1.6-12 and 2.1- 
6 the sons of God (0V,“x.- *ja) conic before God and there is a debate between 
(iod himself and Satan. At Dan. 7.9-10.26 thrones arc placed, and in addition to 
God taking his seat with myriads of standing attendants, we find the court (X2‘l> 
sitting in judgement, and books are opened before judgement is passed. These arc 
the kinds of pictures of the angels which formed the tradition which Jesus used 
when he foresaw himself and others bearing witness before them. He will have 
taken it for granted that God would be in charge of his own council. Matthew did 
not however take this for granted, for he had a picture of Jesus in charge of the 
judgement (Mt. 16.27; 25.31-46). and another of the twelve judging the twelve 
tribes of Israel (Mt. 19.28). He is not likely to have envisaged the situation any 
differently from the way that it was imagined by Jesus, but simply sought to clarify 
it by making clear that God himself was the judge on this occasion w hen Jesus bore 
witness. The secondary nature of tou troTpoc you tou tv oupovoic has been 
widely recognized because from a redactional perspective it is so Matthean." 

Another common suggestion is that Luke's tou ftou is also secondary, and there 
are bad and good reasons for this. The most widespread reason is a mistake which 
goes back at least to Dalman. Dalman suggested that the angels were a secondary 
periphrasis for God. and that consequently tou 0tou should be erased as an addition 

5. Casey. Aramaic Sounes of Matts Gospel, p. 194. 

6. See especially J. Je*etnia*. The Prayers of Jesus (London. SCM. 1967). 1. 'Abba', pp. 
29-35.44-5. 
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which partially defeats the intention of introducing the angels.' This view is partly 
based on his extraordinary conviction that Jewish people avoided the term K'7X 
because they avoided the divine name. Dalman carried this so far that he attributed 
to Jesus the use of x~~ KPOTa rather than terser KTC7~ on the ground that he was 
avoiding the divine name. 1 But tens is not the divine name! It was the ordinary 
Aramaic term for ‘God’. It was not the only term for ‘God', and some texts do use 
other expressions (e.g. teas* jn. Dan. 4..14). but it continued in use. whereas the 

Tetragrammaton could be lawfully used only by the high priest on Yom Kippur. 
Later scholars have treated the text in the same way. For example. Tod! comments 
that ‘In 0 the phrase "before the angels" may have been used to avoid the name 
of God ...” We should not accept this approach, because the angels were believed 
to be real beings, not a periphrasis for God. and icrx was a normal term for God. 
whose angels they really were. 

Fleddermann provided a belter reason for a similar conclusion. He pointed 
out that Luke adds a clarify ing too 0cou elsewhere too. citing notably Lk. 9.20 
(Cf Mk 8.29); Lk. 8.11 (cf. Mk 4.14); Lk. 11.42 (cf. Ml. 23.23); Lk. 22.69 
(Cf Mk 14.62); and Lk. 23.35 (cf. Mk 15.32k.** There is however a significant 
difference between this case and the others. In this case, tern has un excellent 
Sit: tin Lehtn in the teaching of Jesus lie must have used the term K“7X a great 
deal, in the standard expression K~~X7 nrt3?a. in similar expressions such as 
mbm (cf. Tf|v 6uvou«v TOO 0tou. Mk 12.24). and in many other ways, 
such as his reference to God instituting indissoluble marriages in the process of 
creation (Mk 10.9). Moreover. Jesus' use of could well have given rise also 
to the editorial use of tou traTpcx in the parallel version of these sayings (Ml. 
10.32-33; Mk 8.38). The context of Luke's occasional addition of a clarifying 
tou 0iou is his inheritance of the centrality of God in the teaching of Jesus. The 
angels however are not very common in the authentic teaching of Jesus, and the 
complete expression n makes an excellent contrast with k»:k *33 

in the previous line. While absolute certainly cannot be obtained, the balance 
of probability is strongly m favour of the originality of KlfTK. which I have 
accordingly used in the proposed reconstructions. 

Vos proposed that the original form of the end of the saying was reserved at 
Rev. 3.5. tvtoiTiov tou naTp<x. you *ai tvtoniov tu>v dyyrXiov outou." His 
argument is of methodological interest, and should not be accepted. He suggests 
that it is rather unlikely that John produced this ending by bringing together 
individual elements from the Matthean and Lucan accounts of the saying, and that 


7. Dalman. Wont. pp. 161.172; Words of Jesus, pp. 197.210. 

». Dalman. H brie. pp. 75- 7. Words of Jesus, pp. 91 -4. and the same mistake at Wane. pp. 
75-9. 159 62.223; Words of Jesus, pp. 91 -4. 194- 7.272. 

9. TihIi. Son of Man. p. 56 n. 4. from Mmschensohn. p. 52. n. 60. 

10. H. T. Fleddermann. 'The 0 Saying on Confessing and Denying’. SB/. Seminal Papers 26 
(Allan la: Scholars. 1987). pp. 606 16 (611 ). Mark and Q. A Study of the Oierlap Texts IBETL 122. 
Leuven: Leuven University Press. 1995). p. 147. vsnh n. 56. 

11. L. A. Vos. The Synoptic Traditions in the Apocalypse (kainpen. Kok. 1965). pp. 91-2. 
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this is entailed by holding that Luke contains the more primitive tradition of this 
saying and Matthew represents a later alteration of it. The assumption that the 
alternative to Vos’s suggestion is that only the Gospel versions of the saying could 
be known is an arbitrary restriction. John’s first language was Aramaic, and he 
might well have known the original saying and Matthew's alteration of it. I le has 
tou narp<x, pou used by the heavenly Christ of his Father in the letters to Thyatira 
and Laodicea (Rev. 2.28; 3.21). and he uses tou trarpoc outou similarly (Rev. 
14.1, cf. 1.6). If he knew the original version which eventually gave rise to Lk. 
12.8, he might have been alTccted by the Matthean version. Moreover, Rev. 3.5 is 
a saying of the heavenly Christ. John might have freely rewritten it himself, and 
added tou iroTpor pou w ithout being dependent on Matthew. 

This brings us to the main difference between the Matthean and l.ukan versions 
of the saying. 6 uicx; tou 6v0p<ottou with otioXoyrjoti in Luke, and the emphatic 
first person singular opoXoyiyjro «iy<j in Matthew. Conventional scholarship has 
supposed that one of these represents a Greek Q. and that the other has resulted 
from changes made deliberately by one of the evangelists. This lias however made 
il extremely dillicult to explain the behaviour of whichever evangelist be thought 
to have made the required changes Attempts to understand the supposedly original 
saying without proper attention to its Aramaic idiom have also been disastrous, with 
widespread acceptance of spurious arguments in favour of or against the authenticity 
of the saying. For example, scholars who argue for the originality of 6 uicx. tou 
auOpconou usually content themselves w ith direct arguments for the originality of 
Luke, and the perfectly true fact that from a strictly linguistic point of view Keyed 
is typically Matthean.'-' This docs not however explain the behaviour of Matthew, 
who uses the term 6 uio>. tou dvOpconou no less than 30 times, and. as we shall see 
in detailed discussion, shows every appearance of lov ing it and using it creatively in 
eschatological contexts.” T»xlt did attempt a proper explanation. He suggested that 
the problem from Matthew 's point of view was that he regarded the Son of man's 
function as being that of the judge, whereas this saying implies that the Son of man 
is acting not as the independent judge but as an intercessor or guarantor before the 
assize. 1 * There are two things wrong with this. One is that ifo uioc tou dvQpcdirou 
is kept as a Greek title of Jesus alone, as Matthew often uses it with reference to 
the final events including the final judgement (see notably Ml. 16.27-28; 25.31-46). 
the saying does not tell us w hether the Son of man is the judge or an intercessor or 
guarantor, because ancient judges might confess or deny people before the courts 
over w hich they had charge. The second is that Matthew's picture of the Son of 
man as the eschatological judge would be just as much affected by the image of 
Jesus as w itness using the first person pronoun as by his using the title 6 uioc tou 
duGpcjiTOU. It follows that Tddt's explanation is spurious. 


12. E.g. W. G. Kiimmcl. Promts anJ Fulfilment The Eidunolofch ul Message of Jesus (trans. 
D. M. Barton; SBT 23. London. SCVI. 2nd edn. 1961L pp. 44-5. Do ics and Allison. Matthew, vol. 
2.p. 16. 

13. See pp. 212-22.230-39 below. 

14. Todi. Son of Man. pp. 89-90. from Memehensohn. pp. 83-4. 
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Arguments for the originality of the Nlatthean version have been equally 
unsatisfactory. The most extensive is that of Hoffmann.” In the first place, the 
Matthean cdyco is blatantly redactional. so Hoffmann conjectures tliat it is an 
alteration of koi £yio. lB Like tou rtarpoc pou tou iv oupavoK. Kciycj underlines 
the fact that some redaction must be postulated to explain the origin of the Matthean 
version. This is why it is so important that it is precisely at this point that it is difficult 
to explain why Luke should interpolate 6 u’lbr too ovQpconou. Hoffmann refers 
forward to Acts 7.56, but this is not a comparable case. 1 ' In Acts. Luke is w riting 
freely and has used 6 ui<x tou dv6punou in line w ith his editing of the Son of 
man saying at Lk. 22.69 in circumstances where he had a free choice of how to 
write Stephen's short speech. At Lk. 12 . 8 . however, we would have to suppose that 
he deliberately altered a clear reference to Jesus, and in the next verse altered it to a 
different construction again. Thirdly, we would have to suppose that just ai the point 
where Luke altered a very Matthean expression to a phrase w hich he did not want in 
the next verse, he coincidentally ended up with an edited version of a saying which 
is perfectly comprehensible as a translation of a say ing which conforms to Aramaic 
idiom. Hoffmann could not see this because he did not correctly understand the 
Aramaic idiom. 1 * This forms a very strong argument of cumulative weight against 
the possibility that Koyco represents an original feature of Jesus' saying, while 6 
uior. tou ov0p<*)TTou is due to secondary Lukan redaction. 

It follows that the Su: im leben of the variations between the Matthean and 
Lukan versions of this say ing are to be found in the translation process, not in the 
editing of either evangelist. To understand this, we must lirst recall the nature of 
the idiom itself. Two points about it are important: the term (KIC^K) 12 must have 
a general level of meaning, and at the same time it may refer to one or more people 
of especial importance. It is regrettable that we do not have the context of any of 
the sayings in this group, so that we do not know whether particular people other 
than Jesus himself were in view, as Jacob and John were especially in view at Mk 
10.45. and John the Baptist at Mk 9.12. w What we can be sure of is that there is a 
general level of meaning, and that there is a particular reference to Jesus himself. 
The general level of meaning presupposes that 'the angels of God' form a heavenly 
court, and that witnesses can confess people before this court, just as in the next 
saying they can deny them. The idea of the heavenly court is based on an earthly 
court, so the notion that it should have witnesses is a natural one. A few Jewish 
texts have survived in which it is clear that the righteous dead w ill have a role in the 
condemnation of the wicked at some form of final judgement. The most striking is 


15. E.g. P. Hoffmann in C. Heil P. Iloffnunn el a!.. Documenta Q. Q 12:8-12. Confessing or 
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Ihe Wisdom of Solomon. Here we are assured lhai the souls of the righteous are in 
the hand of God (Wis. 3.1): so when the righteous person has been put to an early 
death, they will condemn the impious who are still alive (Wis. 4.16). Finally they 
will take their stand to condemn those w ho oppressed them during their earthly lives 
(Wis. 5.1-16). 

A similar role for people in the last times is found in the teaching of Jesus at 
Ml. 12.41-42//LL 11.31-32. Here a large number of people. Gentiles at that, w ill 
condemn the generation of Jesus' contemporaries in the final judgement. This 
presupposes a very large number of w itnesses. A somewhat different image is found 
at Ml. 19.28/ Lk. 22.30. where the twelve will sit on twelve thrones judging the 
twelve tribes of Israel. In our society, a judge is very different from a witness, but 
in theirs a judge might confess or deny a person on trial. We must conclude from 
all this ev idence that the above Aramaic reconstruction of Ml 10.32//Lk. 12.8 lias 
an entirely satisfactory level of meaning People’s view of Jesus while he is here on 
earth will determine whether they are confessed or otherwise at the final judgement. 
If they confess him. it is presupposed that more than one witness will confess them 
in the final judgement. 

At the same time. Jesus himself will be the most important witness. This is 
obvious in the first place from his position in the liist half of the saying, in which 
confessing hint in the present life is the crucial event which ensures that the person 
confessing him will be confessed in the final judgement The same applies to the 
next saying, according to which denying him in the present life is the crucial event 
which guarantees that Ihe person will be denied in the final judgement. Whether 
Jesus will himself he the judge is not actually staled On the one hand, it is not 
excluded by his role as a witness, nor by the ability of i*thcr people to bear witness 
on the same occasion, for ancient judges could bear witness for oi against people, 
just as other people could appear as witnesses in the court over which one oi many 
judges presided. On the other hand, the reference to the eschatological court by 
means of the expression xrrx -t trarta =“r strongly suggests that God himself will 
he in charge of this court, so that Jesus will be a witness, albeit the most important 
witness among however many may be envisaged. 

We can now consider the saying from the perspective of the translators who 
had to render (S)Cax) '3 into Greek. We have seen that the translators generally 
operated with a strategy, according to winch they normally rendered (XJ-3(N) 13 
with 6 uioc too avflpcjiTOu when it referred to Jesus. Luke's Christian translator 
has simply followed this strategy as usual, so his behav iour is unproblematic. As 
always, the bilingual translator will have been able to see both articles in 6 uioc 
tou o v0pcjnou as generic, as well as seeing the particular reference to Jesus, as was 
characteristic of the original Aramaic idiom. 

It was however possible to see problems in this particular saying, and these 
problems affected Matthew's translator here, just as Mark's translator was alfectcd 
at Mark 3.28 and 9.I2. ; " Unlike a monoglot Greek reader of the finished Gospel. 


20. Casey. Aramaic Sources cf'Slark s Gospel, pp. 130 3. Aramaic Approach to Q. pp. 180-1. 
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the bilingual translator would be fully aware that (Ktr:(K) had a general level 
of meaning, and could therefore refer to many people other than Jesus. As he 
considered the possibility of using 6 uia. too dvQpcotrou as usual, he might 
therefore be affected by the same perception as has so regrettably afflicted many 
modern students of the finished (iospel. and become troubled that some readers 

might suppose that 6 uibc too ovOptotrou in this saving referred to someone other 
than Jesus. He therefore decided to opt for expressing the most important level of 
meaning of (K>z*I4K> in this saving, the reference lo Jesus himself. This he has 
done with absolute clarity by using the first person singular instead. 

It follows that when this major variant is treated as a result of the behaviour of 
two translators, it is quite easy to explain. Both Luke's translator, follow ing his usual 
strategy of rendering (K>CT(K)" with 6 uioc too dvQpcoirou because it referred to 
Jesus himself, and Matthew, opting for the first person singular to avoid the usual 
strategy leading to misunderstanding, have behaved in entirely understandable 
ways. This contrasts with the difficulties which scholars have experienced in trying 
to explain the text of either evangelist as a result of redaction by one evangelist. 
We must therefore conclude that we have before us the work of two different 
translators. 

We must therefore conclude that the proposed reconstruction and the interpretation 
of it given above are both approximately correct. Two regrettable arguments are 
however so widespread in modern scholarship that they must also he discussed. 
As so often. Bultmann made the main mistake with clarity: \.. it appears certain 
to me that the distinction between Jesus and the Son of Man is primary.'*' From 
this he inferred that such savings were authentic, for Jesus distinguished himself 
from the Son of man. Todt reflected the widespread acceptance of this argument, 
commenting ‘Today most scholars agree that the form which discriminates between 
the "I" of Jesus and the Son of Man is the more original one. "No church would 
have invented at a later lime a theology making a distinction so foreign to the 
feeling of the church, i.e. between the person of Jesus himself, and that of the future 
judge.*"** This widespread argument has no validity because it is entirely a function 
of ignoring the Aramaic level of the tradition. As we have seen, the original saying 
does not have a ligure ‘the Son of man' who is dilTerent from Jesus, it simply lias a 
general level of meaning in addition to iLx reference to Jesus. 

I lacnchcn correctly drew Lk. 12.8 into his discussion of Mk 8.38. but in rejecting 
the views of Bultniami and Todt. he made a similar mistake. 1 ' He suggested that 
Mk 8.38 was a product of the post-Easter community, and his argument implies 
the same for Lk. 12.8. He argued that for that community ‘waren ... Jesus und 
der Menschensohn "futurisch idenltsch*': Je>us wird in naher Zukunft als der 

21. Bultmann. Synoptic Tradition, p. 112. 
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Menschensohn (der er jetzt noch nichl war) mil den Wolken des Himmels 
zuriickkehren. In seine in Erdenlcben war er noch nichl der Menschensohn Each 
step in this argument is wrong, because Haenchen ignored the Aramaic level of the 
tradition jusl as Bultmann and Todl liad done. Jesus was (K)r^N) T3 throughout 
his earthly life because he was a human being. Accordingly, he could not become 
(K)'»!(N) ^2 after his death, so these grounds for attributing the whole of Mk 8.38 and 
similar sayings to the early church are noi satisfactory'. 

Borsch made a profoundly similar mistake in producing the following form of Lk. 
12.8-9, on the ground that agreement might be reached from different perspectives 
on something like it as ’an early saying’: 

Everyone who acknowledge* ok- he tore men of men?) isirzi) -3 will also 

acknow ledge before ihe angch of Go«l. cv cry one w ho ■» adumed of me before men (tom of 

men?) (Kira*) t3 w ill be ashamed of before ihe angels of tied. 

lie comments. I frankly find it difficult to hcai a speaker referring to himself 
by different means in the same sentence’. 1 * It is ironical that speakers do this 
in English/' the wrong language but one which, like all languages, provides 
comparative data which should w am us to examine Aramaic usage carefully without 
such preconceptions. It is of central importance that this apology of a reconstruction 
is in the wrong language, and that we base .Aramaic texts in which similar switches 
occur (e.g. Selire 111.14 I7). ;> Moreover. Borsch wrote years a Her I had offered 
reconstructions of Lk. 12 8 and Mk 8.38. from winch this much should have been 
clear. " Borsch’s mistake also illustrates the fact, known to some linguists for years, 
that abstract theorizing tends to depend on one’s ow n idiolect rather than on standard 
usage.” 

A different kind of mistake was nude by Kiscmartn. He argued that Mk 8.38 
and Ml. 10.32 f. are of a form ’Sentences of Holy Law - , and the same must follow 
ror Lk. l2.8-9. ? ' He argues explicitly that the Maaan and Matthcan versions of the 
saying cannot go back to Jesus himself ‘proof of this is to be found both in the 
content, where the confession of Christ is eslmutcd to be the standard of judgement 
at the Last Day. and also in the form of the sentence.’’ Kasemann attributed the 
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sentences of holy law to early Christian prophets. Many scholars followed this 
approach. For example. Edwards declared the use of this Conn ‘widespread’, and 
exaggerated some of Kasemann’s comments in attributing to him the view that this 
form had its Sit: im Uben in the celebration of the Eucharist. He further proposed 
that in Lk. 12.8, ‘we have an example of the Son of Man theology leaving the 
eschatological correlative form to function in a similar way in another judgmental 
Gttltung.'* 1 Rejecting the authenticity of Lk. I2.8f. with particular reference to the 
work of Todt. Gaston commented. ‘The form of the saying agrees so well with the 
Sat/e heiligen Reclues which Kasemann has established as a form of prophetic 
sayings in the gospels, that it can hardly be denied that Lk I2:8f has been given its 
present form by early Christian prophets ’-' 

None of this should be accepted.’ In the first place, it is not clear that the small 
number of sayings collected b\ Kasemann form a genuinely separate Gattung with 
a specific Sit: Im Leben. Edwards attempted a description of the supposed Gaining. 
largely following Perrin: ‘The S>it:eheiligen Re, hies or "cschatological-judgcment- 
pronouncement saying is composed of two parts in which the same verb is used 
in each pari, in the first part referring to nun’s activity and the second referring 
to (iod’s activity’*, usually by putting the verb in the passive voice.”* But some 
of the sayings used by Kasemann do not lit this definition. For example he uses 
Lev. 18.5 at Gal. 3.12, ilc who does them shall live by them', to show that ‘holy 
Scripture provided the primitive Christian prophets with the stylistic form in which 
to clothe their sentences of holy law.”' The more precise the proposed definition of 
this Gamut*, the fewer the number of examples, and Kasemann knew that examples 
were not ‘widespread’. Gal. 3.12 also takes us to the second point: this is from a 
letter by Paul, not from a pronouncement by an early Christian prophet. Only one 
of Kasemann‘s examples is really from an early Christian pmphet. Rev. 22.18-19. 
and even that closes a literary work. It follows tlut the proposed Sit: im Ixhen is 
quite unsupported, and its assertion for this small group of Gospel sayings is quite 
arbitrary. 

We must therefore conclude that none of these widespread arguments is valid. 
All of them illustrate the perils of working w ithout the use of the original language 
spoken by Jesus to help to locate his teaching in his original Jewish culture. We 
must return to the saying reconstructed above for a reasonable view of what Jesus 
said and meant. He declared that people who confessed him on earth in the here and 


31. R. A. Edwards. The Eschatological Condauvc as a Gat tun* in the New Testament', 
ZNW6 0 (I969| pp. 9 20114 15) 

32. L. Gaston. Aw stone on unotkzr. StuJu-i in the significance of the full of Jerusalem tn the 
Synoptic Gospels (NovTSup 23. Lexica: Bull. 1970). pp. 403 4. 

33. For a full critique of KL^envmn. see P. Berger. Zu den sogenannten Sat/cn Heiligen 
Rcehtcs’. ATS 17 11970-71 >. pp. 10-40. ‘Die sog “S*« heiligen Redoes- im N.T. Hue Funk lion 
und ihr Sit/ im Leben’. 7Z 2811972k pp. 305-30. 

34. Edwards. ‘Eschatological Conelalivc*. p. 14. quoting Perrin. Rediscoxrrin* the Teaching 
of Jesus . p. 22. 

35. Kasemann. 'Sentences', pp. 76-7. 
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now would for that reason be supported by people w itnessing at the final judgement 
before the angels in God’s court. Just as he was the most important person in the 
here and now as the leader of the Jesus mo\ einent and the final messenger from God 
who called upon Israel to repent, so he would also be the crucial witness among 
many at the final judgement. 

In the next saying. \lt. 10.33 Lk. 12.9. the differences between Matthew and 
Luke can again he accounted for by the work of two translators, with the addition of 
some editing by the evangelists. The reconstruction proposed above shows extensive 
symmetry with the prcvmus saying. Both evangelists have some form of 6t. for 
which I have reconstructed the ubiquitous V This gives an excellent link between 
the Original connected sayings, and the Greek is a sound equivalent. In place of ltd', 
in the previous laying, fbr which I naturally reconstructed Matthew has done 
... dv with the subjunctive, where Luke has 6 with the paniciple dpvnodytvcx., 
I have reconstructed T p. which is the approximate equivalent of both ‘he who', 
and ‘whoever’. It has thus been correctly translated twice, in both cases within the 
parameters of the normal linguistic habits of each evangelist. There is no serious 
difference from *”t so this is effectively a stylistic variation which the tradition 
attributed to Jesus. As I noted in discussing the previous saying. Luke now has 
t vtomov, as he does later in this verse, rather than ty npootov which both evangelists 
had in the prev ious verse, and Matthew continues with here. This is perfectly sound 
Greek, and both words belong to normal Lukan Greek, whereas Matthew does not 
use cvcoitiov. At the end of the lirst half of the saying. I have again reconstructed 
tWJK ’J2 for the evangelists’ tgjv dvOpcoircov. for the same reasons as in the previous 
verse. 

The next variation between the evangelists is central to the reconstruction and 
interpretation of tins verse. Matthew again has the lirst person singular of the verb, 
tltis lime dpvrjooyai. and again he has remforeed it with coyij. Luke, who had 
KOi 6 uioc tou dv€p<otTou at this point in the previous verse, has no such thing 
this time, preferring the future passive diropvn&ijorroi. Mk 8.38. however, often 
thought to be an independent variant form of this same saying, does have exactly 
xoi 6 uior, tou dv6ptoiTou at this point. This presents a very complex problem, 
so I deal briefly with other details first. In each Gospel, this verse ends in a very 
similar way to the previous one. Matthew has tynpooStv tou rroTpcx, you tou tv 
oupovoic. exactly as before. We must regard it as secondary, for the same reasons 
as in the previous verse. Luke has tvumov tuv dyytXtiov tou 0tou. no more 
than a Greek stylistic variation on the previous tynpooOtv tgjv ayytXtcov tou 
0tou. I have accordingly reconstructed jerx *t s~k~:. just as in the prev ious verse. 

We may now return to the opening phrase of the second half of Mt. l0.33/'Lk. 
12.9. Here I have again reconstructed r:x * 0 . with following the verb. Matthew 
has dpvriooyat Kayto auTov. This is strongly parallel to dyoXoyrioco Keyed tv 
outcj at Mt. 10.32. We have already seen that it was a bold but comprehensible 
translation of "a in that verse, so it is likely to be the same thing here. 

This is especially so since the idiom itself makes perfect sense as pan of a saying 
of Jesus, and the translation process is perfectly comprehensible, as outlined 
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above. This time. Luke has the future passive oiropunSnotTai. This is perfectly 
comprehensible as Lukan editing, for it is in accordance with Lukan usage in 
general, and in particular as an editorial response to a collection of sayings which 
includes Lk. 12.10. Both these points ha\e often been made before. For example, 
Cadbury observed that ‘Luke shows considerable freedom in the use of the passive. 
Especially frequent is the future passive ... in his parallels to ML and Mark. Luke’s 
preference for the future passive is especially striking.’Cadbury correctly listed this 
passage among his examples More recently. Fleddermann went further: ’... the 
form riirapvnQncETai "> Lucan, reflecting three tendencies of Luke’s style. First. 
Luke favors compound verbs, and he frequently sw itches from simple to compound 
verbs both in Murcan and Q material. Second, he also likes the future passive, again 
introducing it into his sources. Third. Luke tends to lengthen the future passive 
forms by prefixing prepositions, even though the forms are already quite long.'* 7 

On the second point. Muller comments that ‘Lukas henut/t die Paxsivform 
vermutlich, weil er cine Wiederholung des Ausdrucks vermeiden wollte. da er auch 
im folgenden Vers cin ‘‘Mcnschensohn’’-Wot1 bring!, namlich dall cs ver/eihbar sei. 
ein Wort gegen “des Menschen Sohn" /u reden.' Beasley-MuiTiy adds. ‘Luke's 
passive verb in 12:9 is almost certainly attributable to an accommodation to the 
sentence that follows in verse l<». which appears as a Son of Man saying with passive 
verbs in both clauses ...*. '* All this should be accepted. If Luke received this saying 
either in Aramaic with txirax) -2. or in Greek with 6 uior. rou dv6ptonou. he had 
good reason to alter this expression. The original expression served the mechanical 
collection of the three sayings at Lk. I2.X-I0 into one place, but it caused tension 
between the last two sayings Luke therefore altered the saying in a manner fully in 
accordance with his own style. 

It will be noted that I have not argued that an Aramaic reconstruction of Lk. 
12.9. complete with its specific variants, would be impossible to produce, and a full 
discussion demands that this be illustrated. 

*nc -i av "*3n* kt:k cv *3 

There is nothing wrong with this saying, which might potentially be thought to 
have a sound Sit; im leben in the teaching of Jesus. There is only one significant 
difference from the reconstruction which I have preferred. This is that those who 
have denied Jesus on earth will be denied in the heavenly court by God himself, 
rather than by w itnesses of w horn Jesus himself would be the most important. There 
are however three basic reasons for preferring the reconstruction which I pioposed 
at the beginning of this chapter. One is the behaviour of Jc>us himself. It is dillicult 
to see why he should have several witnesses, including most notably himself. 

36. It. J. Cadbury. The Style and Literary Method of Luke (HTS 6. Cambridge. MA: Harvard 
UP.. 19201. p. 164. 

37. Fleddermann. Q Saying on Confessing and Denying', pp. 611-12. 

38. Muller. Ausdruet Mensehensohn'. pp. 131-2. G. R. Beasley-Murray. Jesus and the 
Kingdom of God (Grand Rapids. Eerdimnns. 1986). p. 225. 
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witnessing on behalf of those who confess him. and change to God himself as the 
sole being who denies those who have denied Jesus. Secondly, there is the argument 
of cumulative weight formed by the explanation of both the saying itself and of the 
editorial behav iour of the evangelists as I have just proposed. Thirdly, there is the 
argument from Mk 8.38. 

In its present form. Mk 8.38 reads as follows: 

ex. yap tav irraiaxuv^r, pt cat too suoo Xoyexx. iw rr< yrvta toutti xjj poixoXi6i «ai 
duopruXca, »ai o vie*. too ovfyxairco irroioxuvdncitai dutch/ otov iX&n iv Trj 6o£r| 
too iraTpor auroo pna Tea* ayyiXej* tow dyieav. 

At first sight, this looks very different from Ml. 10.33 Lk. 12.9. but it is intelligible 
as an edited version of an Aramaic saying which differs by only one letter from the 
reconstruction proposed above, with -an. ‘be ashamed’, rather than '03. ‘deny'. 
This was pointed out by Jcremias. and I earned it forward I now offer an updated 
version of this hypothesis, beginning with a slightly modified reconstruction of a 
possible saying underlying Mk 8.38. 

mm *r rwrs ra ~z~ rac "c n kt» *2 m ~ -am 

I lore Mark has replaced the ubiquitous * w ith the connecting particle yap. thereby 
integrating the saying into its present Marx an context. Otherwise. Mark's or ... tbv 
for 7 TO is very similar to Matthew 's ootu. ... dv. and we have already seen that 
Luke's 6 ... dpvnoautvoi. is an entirely reasonable alternative to this. The next 
difference is the most important point, u ith isn proposed behind t TTOiOXUvOfj where 
the proposed original behind Lk. 12.9 has 'e:. and the same difference between the 
proposed versions in the next line. These words sound v ery similar, so that Jcremias 
was led to comment: ‘The bifurcation of the tradition (‘be ashamed‘/'deny') must 
have taken place during the course of oral tradition in an Aramaic-speaking milieu.' 4 " 
This is an entirely pljusiblc suggestion, which I have accordingly used in producing 
the rest of the proposed reconstruction of the Marcan version, the remainder of which 
is identical to the proposed reconstruction of the saying undcilying Lk 12.9. 

I have accordingly suggested tliat the simple *3 was translated with pt and 
expanded with xoi Tout ipouc Xoyour. This could have been done in Aramaic with 
•■wai. or Jesus might have said both versions of the saying on different occasions. I 
have likewise suggested s~:x dtp. as in both the other sayings. Mark will then 
have edited this to produce tv Tij ytvto ttj poixoAifii xoi opapreoAco. Again, 
however, it is not impossible that Jesus said i rzrr kt; - m72. Next. Mark luis koi 
for HX. just like Luke at 12.8 and equivalent to the same word in crasis with £yco 
to produce *dyco twice in Mt. 10.32-33. The next expression is the crucial one. 
with (K)£2(K) ~2 as at Lk. 12.8. supporting the possibility that <K>;7:(X) ~q was also 
the expression in the Aramaic original of Lk. 12.9. If the short Aramaic version 


39. Jcremias. Xew Te 
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behind Mk 8.38 proposed above be thought probable, this is a very strong argument. 
Finally, I liav e proposed tlial the wliole of die last piece, otcxv tX0n tv tt| 5o£n T0U 
noTpoc outou me to tcju oyytAcoy tiov dyioju. is a piece of expansive midrash 
taking off from the original srrrs “t vrxrz 377 . 

The plausibility of this, especially its Sin im Leben in the editorial activity of 
Mark, depends partly on the discussion of Mk 13.26 and 14.62 in Ch. 10." This 
shows tliat Mark created two composite midrashim. both using Dan. 7.13 as one of 
the major texts. The proposed expansion at Mk 8.38 is in the same midrashic mode, 
and uses this same text. Mark's eA8ii represents the Damelic nns; 6o£r| recalls V; 
tou noTpoc outou is a particular!) Christian description of God. whose presence 
as KT-r pw is central to Dan. 7.13. and the angels must be presupposed as the 
subject of (as explicitly at Midi Ps. 21.5). The interpretation of Dan. 7.13 

which is presupposed at Mk 8.38 is also the same as at Mk 13.26 and 14.62: the 
western Christian interpretation according to w hich Dan. 7.13 describes the parousia 
of Jesus. The proposed hypothesis accordingly posits consistent behaviour by Mark, 
who midrashically created references to Jesus’ second coming when these were 
absent from his sources. 

It is therefore entirely plausible to suppose that both Mk 8.38 and Lk. 12.9 
resulted from accidental and deliberate changes to a single saying. I have not 
however used live word for 'be ashamed of which is best attested in Aramaic 
sources of sullicicntly early date. The attestation often in biblical Hebrew and in 
Syriac should be regarded as sufficient for the proposed corruption to have taken 
place, but it is worth seeing what happens if we try to reconstruct the whole of Mk 
8.38 using nra. which is found at 4Q2l3a frg 2 line 5. with the cognate noun in 
line 4 and at 4QEn I ii 25 (/ £n. 92.2); the verb m 3 is also found in later Jewish 
Aramaic. Christian Palestinian Aramaic. Samaritan Aramaic and Syriac. One might 
suggest the following, and translate it into English rather differently from the way it 
was translated into Greek to form Mk 8.38: 


K*T“ KTJ - mu “32’ *2 WT P 

to ms* cjk ~2 ns 

K’S^V 2V K3X fU&U KflK *0 
Whoever i> ashamed of me and m> woid* in this adulterous and sinful generation. a/lhc ton 
or man will be shamed or him too when the Father comes in glory with the holy angels. 

Even in this complete form, the say ing understood in this way has a potentially 
satisfactory Sit: on Leben in the teaching of Jesus. The coming of God for judgement 
was part of Old Testament expectation: for example, at Zecli. 14.5 we find God 
coming at the final judgement, and all the holy ones with him. This expectation was 
continued after the Old Testament period. For example, at / En. 1.9 he comes with 
myriads of holy ones to execute judgement on all. 

There is therefore no serious problem in attributing this expectation to the Jesus 
of history. The setting of this saying would be the same as that of Ml. 10.32-337 


41. See pp. 242- 5 below. 
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Lk. 12.8-9. The description srrrr x~" p xi72 is simply more dramatic and critical 
than xtfix 'a DTp. Both expressions make clear that it is a person's altitude to Jesus 
of Nazareth during his current ministry that w ill determine their fate at the linal 
judgement. Equally, the selling of their ultimate fate 'when the Father comes in 
glory with the holy angels' is a clear reference to their fate at the linal judgement, 
just as at Ml. 10.32-33 Lk. 12.8-9. The proposed Aramaic is perfectly idiomatic. 
In particular. (X)C:|N| 13 is used in the same idiomatic way as in the proposed 
originals of Ml. 10.32-33 l.k. 12.8-9. The saying has a general level of meaning 
which presupposes that there will be witnesses at the final judgement who will he 

ashamed of people who were ashamed of Jesus during the historic ministry. At 
the same time, (xiraxj '2 is being used idiomatically because Jesus himself, the 
author of the saying, will be the most important witness at the judgement. 

This proposal also makes excellent sense of the behaviour of the translator. As 
a committed Christian, he shared the belief of the rest of the New Testament in 
the early return of Jesus. I hav e noted this expressed w ith the use of 6 uior. tou 
av0pu>nou and tpxopai. with other signs of Dan. 7.13. at Mk 13.26 and 14.62.'*-' 
This same understanding has been applied to the translation process here. Hence the 
translator has continued w ith <X>“:(X) '2 ax the subject of XT# . and has taken fDU? as 
a construct before X2X. Apart from these changes, the whole of the translation is as 
straightforward as possible. We must therefore conclude that this proposal is just as 
sound as the one proposed at the beginning of this chapter. We have two alternative 
possibilities for understanding the origins of Mk 8.38. This makes no difference 
to our understanding of what the saying means in its present context in Mark, and 
less difference than one might expect to our understanding of the teaching of Jesus 
found in the two somewhat different sayings which I have reconstructed. In cither 
case. Jesus asserted that people's altitudes to him during the historic ministry would 
be decisive at the linal judgement, when Jesus himself and other witnesses would 
deny or be ashamed of them as they had denied or been ashamed of him here on 
earth. In either case. Jesus used the term (X|~:<K> 12 in ail idiomatic way to say 
this. 

It follows that we can achieve tire main purpose of this chapter in reconstructing 
and interpreting two or three Son of man sayings in the teaching of Jesus, even 
though uncertainty remains about the details of the .Aramaic say ing which lay behind 
Mk 8.38. There should be no doubt that, in two or three sayings. Jesus declared that 
people's attitude to him during the historic ministry would condition their fate at the 
last judgement. If they confessed him in tlx: here and now. Jesus and other witnesses 
would confess them at the linal judgement. If they denied him in the here and now. 
Jesus and other witnesses would deny them at the final judgement. He may also 
have said in somewhat more graphic terms that if people were ashamed of him in 
the here and now. Jesus and other w itnesses would be ashamed of them at the linal 
judgement. In that case, he would also have made clear reference to the coming of 
God himself for the linal judgement. 


42. See pp. 192 above. 242-5 beta*. 
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Even with this degree of uncertainly, the genuine sayings which I have recovered 
are of central importance in understanding the significance w hich Jesus saw in his 
ministry. He regarded it is the final event of salvation history which would condition 

the eternal fate of everyone who was there at the time. This gives him the totally 
central position which led the early Christians to describe him as the Chnst. 



Chapter Eight 

Betrayed by a Kiss (Luke 22.48) 


There is just one authentic Son of nun saying which has survived in Luke alone. It 
belongs to an incident which is related by Mark, and which certainly took place. The 
basic story of Jesus’ betrayal by Judah of Keriolh is not the kind of thing that the 
early church had any reason to proAtce. and it has many signs of authenticity. The 
Greek 'louSo* is .I Straightforward version of the Hebrew and Aramaic rvn.-'. which 
is generally rendered into English as Judah k»opico0 (Vlk 3.19 Lk. 6.16; Mk 
14.10) and lOKOpiGJtry. (Ml. 10.4; 26.14; Lk.22.3; Jn 6.71; 12.4; 13.2.26; 14.22) 
are transliterations into Greek, firstly without and then with Greek endings added, 
of the Hebrew rvrtp tfn. nun of Keriolh’ Kcnoth w as a small village in the very 
south of Judea (Josh. 15.25). Hence the valiant reading duo KapudiTOU (Jn 6.71 
K*0 pc; 12 4 I); 13.2 D; 13.26 D). Judah was thus the only one of the twelve not to 
come from Galilee, which is presumably why he was known by his place olorigin. 

Judah's betrayal of Jesus has been a great pu/vlc. Mark tells us that he went to the 
chief priests of his own volition and offered to hand Jesus over to them (Mk 14.10* 
11 ). The incident in which Lk 22.48 is found is part of the story of how Judah look 
an armed party to arrest Jesus in a garden at night (Mk 14.43-50). thereby solving 
the chief priests' problem of how to arrest him without a major riot. 

The reason w by Judah’s motivcs luv e proved so difficult to understand is because 
or the influence of later Christian tradition. If we imagine that Judah became one of 
the Twelve because he realized the perfect goodness of his Incarnate Lord coming 
from heaven to redeem the world, and because Jesus perceived in him the personal 
qualities needed by an apostle who would spread this wonderful news; and if we 
imagine that Judah's bctrjyal of Jesus was a perfectly evil act. bringing about the 
work of the devil by betray ing him to perfectly evil people; we get an overnight 
transition from goodness to evil which is indeed impossible to explain. We cannot 
get further than the most inaccurate and hostile of the Gospel w riters:TOTt t iaqXfov 
tk ttttvov 6 ooTavac (Jn 13.27. cf. Lk. 22.3). 

To understand Judah's motives, we must leave Christian tradition behind and 
understand him as a faithful Jew. He joined the Jesus movement because he saw in 

1. This continues to be disputed, but it is not relevant enough for detailed discussion here. 
Sec c.g. R. E. Brown. The Death of the Messiah. .4 Commentary on the Passion Narratives in 
the Four Gospels <ABRL. 2 vots_. London New York: Chapman Doubleday. 1994). vol. 2. pp. 
1410-18. with bibliography. 
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ii a prophetic movement dedicated to the renew al of Israel. Jesus chose him because 
he was a faithful Jew. dedicated to God and to the renewal of Israel, and w ith the 
qualities necessary to take a leading role in a ministry of preaching and exorcism. 
Like other faithful Jews, he will ha\e been troubled by Jesus' controversies with 
scribes and Pharisees during the historic ministry. Exactly what he objected to, 
we have no idea. Perhaps he tithed mint, dill and cummin, and felt the decorated 
monuments of the prophets were quite magnificent. Perhaps it w as something else 
- it must have been something w hich did not seem contrary to the prophetic renewal 
of Israel. While such detaiLs are conjectural, our main point is surely secure lie 
will have been troubled by these controversies, and he did not undergo an overnight 
conversion. 

Nonetheless, given the point at which he went to the chief priests and the 
seriousness of what he undertook to do. them should be no doubt as to which event 
was the final straw for him the cleansing of the Temple. From the perspective of 
a faithful member of normative Jewish tradition, the will of God laid down in the 
Torah was that the house or God should be run by the priests. In charge were the 
chief priests, as God had appointed, with scribes who interpreted the scriptures so 
that everyone knew how the Temple was to be run. Fa»m Judah's point of view, it 
was accordingly quite wrong of Jesus to enter the Coun of the Gentiles, and upset 
the arrangements duly made by the chief pnests and scribes for the payment of 
the Temple tax and the purchase of the offerings most used by the poor. From our 
point of view. Judah changed sides and betrayed his master. From Judah's point of 
view, he did nothing of the kind He w as a faithful Jew doing the w ill of God from 
beginning to end. and when j most regrettable conflict became unacceptable. Ins 
only master was God. 

Moreover, to some extent Jesus must have colluded with Judah. I have discussed 
in detail the sayings w ith which Jesus, at the Last Supper, predicted his betrayal in 
terms which led the disciples each to deny that they would betray him.' In going to 
the garden of Gethseniane. Jesus allowed Judah to bring an armed group of people 
to arrest him. lie could have run for it if he had so wished. Indeed, he did not 
have to come to Jerusalem if he had not wished. His obligation to attend Passover, 
and to remain w ithin greater Jerusalem for the night, could both be overriden by 
the need to save life. We have however seen that he predicted and interpreted his 
forthcoming death, and w ent to Jerusalem in order to die. Moreover. Jacob and John 
said they would share in his death (Mk 10.35-45). and Peter and others said alter 
the Last Supper that they would die with him rjthcr than deny him (Mk 14.31).’ 
Jesus therefore knew full well that he would be executed if he were arrested. This 
is the extent of his collusion with Judah: he went where he knew : that he would be 
found (of. Jn 18.2). All this make' a perfectly coherent narrative, which should be 
accepted as historical fact. 

Luke's major source for his Gospel was the Gospel of Mark, which however 
he often rewrote to a considerable degree. Sometimes, especially in the accurate 

2. See pp. 134-6 a bos e. C«ev. Armor Soanes of Mari t Gospel, pp. 229-32. 

3. See funhei pp. 131 —• above. C**e>. Animate Sources of Mari‘s Gospel, pp. 193-218. 
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parts of the passion narrative, it is difficult to tell whether he perhaps had another 
source which was rather like Mark. There are two points at w hich he certainly did. 
though scholars have often contested this. These are the two points where Matthew 
turned to the same non-Marcan source. At Mk 14.65. Mark relates how the people 
mocking Jesus said to him prophesy'. Luke, whose account differs considerably 
front Mark and who has the incidents in a different order, adds the words tig £otiv 
6 rratOCK, Ot; (Lk. 22.64). Matthew, whose account follows Mark more closely but 
by no means slavishly, adds quiw. XP ,OT( jn d then the same five weirds. lie tOTtv 
6 rr chock, ot; (Ml. 26.68). This is very strong ev idence that Matthew and Luke had 
access to a common source for this part of the narrative, that it was written in Greek, 
and that it related the same incident as we find in Mail. 

Similar remarks apply to Ml. 26.75 Lk. 22.62. Here, where Mk 14.72 has Koi 
cmfkiXuv tcXattv. Matthew and Luke have five words running in common, only 
the first of which is Marcan: *ai t^iX0cav t^co tcXauotv niKpox.. Moreover the 
text of Mark is quite unsatisfactory from the point of view of a monoglot speaker of 
Greek, since im[kiX<jv means 'throwing', which docs not make sense. In Syriac, 
however. Ktr is used of'throwing' threats and curses, much as in Lnglish we may 
•hurl' abuse. We must therefore infer that Mari had a written source which read 
X32 mrr 'And he began to weep*, lie misread this as X3= KTJV 'And throwing 
(vc. more abuse), he wept'. This nude sense to him because the idiomatic use of 
KW was already present in Aramaic, and he translated with ini(JoXcov because 
he was suffering from the double level of interference inevitable in translators.* 
Matthew and Luke, however, had in front of them the text of Mark, which does 
not make proper sense to anyone approaching it from a purely Greek perspective. 

4. Casey. Mamaic Soanes of Marl's Gospel, pp. *5 6. This was rejected by Mulin. 
who insistcil that we should use Oilman Aramaic, in which ’lie began to weep' would luvc liecn 
tcasi me", which would nuke noavensc of my suggestion Mavtm't insolence thai we should 
use only tjuinran Aramaic to reconsiiuct sources from tirst-ccnuirv Galilee is however completely 
unsatisfactory (sec pp. 5ft- 9 above). —c may he followed by a participle in both latei Jewish 
Aramaic and in Synac. so it is entirely reasonable to posit it here 

A different criticism was nude by P. J. Williams, m s review article full of mislakcs which 
cannot be enumerated here P. M Head and P. J. Williams. -Q Review’. TynBul 54 (200.1). pp. 
119-44 (141-4). Williams argued that rr could mean * begin' only in the pa cl. so ihc form would 
have to be "d. which would require two leticrs to have been misread, one of them (* misread as 
«) implausible. That rr can mean begin' oak in the pa el is true in vocalized Syriac, but it is not 
clear that the author of Mark's source would know this, not is it obv unis m earlier unpointed texts. 
For example..—“. 'I began', occurs at IQapGen XII.11.15. XIX.18: XXI.15. it could be either 
pe'al or pa ‘el. It is most improbable that the author of Mark's source liad been trained in Aramaic 
grammar. Accordingly, there is nothing wrong in supposing that he w rote K~C. Williams also insists 
that sir must have been used in the pe'al. but he does not justify this opinion at all. If Mark's source 
did write xr; “is", 'and he began weeping', it could have been misrcaJ tc= -iri. 'and he threw (re. 
threats and cursesi. he wept'. A bilingual wittering from interference as she translated mighl well 
render this koi snpoAov !kAoi£v. 

Moreover D 0 565 read tear tjp^QTO kAoisiv. sin tc^- imntfv pesh rcui “ttfi. hark 131 
sin w;. CI early the home of Semitic readings noticed wlu! had happened, and corrected Mark's 
mistake. Both Mastin and Williams have created strict rales which prevent the solution of problems 
like this. Wc should not do so. 
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This is exactly the point at which both of them had good reason to consult another 
version if they knew it. Luke shows ample signs of having such evidence available 
to him. We should therefore infer that this included an account of Peter’s denial, and 
that Matthew, seeing something wrong u ith the Marcan account which he usually 
follows, looked again at his alternative account, just as he had done a few verses 
earlier. 5 6 7 

Luke’s account of the betrayal shows significant overlap w ith that of Mark, but 
not such that one can decide whether he was simply rewriting Mark or using an 
alternative Greek account. At Lk. 22.47, he has the following words in common 
with Mark: cti outoo XoXouvtoc. ... 'IouSck. ik tuv 6co6tKO ... qutov. and in 
a different position. oxXoc. Similarly at Lk. 22.50: ek ... nc ... tov 6ouXov tou 
dpxttptux. Koi d^tiXtv ... to ... duroo. This strongly suggests that Luke knew 
Mark, hut every word is also literally true, so this is consistent with Luke having 
access to a non-Marcan source which overlapped with Mark al ancient and accurate 
material. On the other hand. Lk. 22.49 looks like secondary story-telling. So is the 
peculiarly Lukan notion that Jesus healed the slave's ear (Lk. 22.5If a normally 
impossible event which produced no favourable reaction among the arresting party 
and was not thought worthy of mention in the Marcan tradition. Outside v. 48, there 
is no sign of Luke having any special Aramaic source. 

Jesus' saying at Lk 22.48 itself is nonetheless a perfectly good example of an 
Aramaic idiom. I reconstructed it some years ago. and I see no mason to alter that 
reconstruction now: 

ZT3K "C? rc* jrrer 

Judah, luvting i ihc M»n of inan and you hctra> him’ 

This example is rather near the limits of Aramaic idiom It is a reaction of horror 
that Judah of Keriofh. one of the chosen members of the Twelv e, should betray Jesus 
and should do so with a kiss. The general level of meaning which is idiomatically 
used is a generalization from hi' own personal experience, and one which has 
resonated with most people ever since. He was expecting to be betrayed, but he 
had already expressed his condemnation of the traitor. He now expressed his horror 
at this way of betray ing him. The use of a general level of meaning should not be 
allowed to undermine the drama or the emotion of the moment. Jesus really meant 
that Judah himself was doing something homblc to Jesus himself. He expressed 
himself indirectly because that was a normal way of expressing oneself in Aramaic 
in overtly humiliating circumstances, which these were. 

As at Mk 14.21. I have used the conventional English ‘betray' to translate the 
Aramaic 'ca. reconstructed behind the Greek nopo8i6u>ui. K las sen is prominent 
among scholars w ho have objected to this/ (Classen has some philology on his side 


5. For more derailed discus>ioa of these two pa»agcs. with some comments on standard 
secondary literature, sec Casey . Aramaic Approach to Q. pp. 26-9. 

6. Casey. ‘General. Generic and Indefinite', p. 39. 

7. W. Klasscn. Judas. Betrayer or Friend of Jesus .’ (London. SC XL 1996). 
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up to a point, but the context of these two sayings is the reason why I have not 
accepted his view. The main point which he has right is that nopoSificopi has a 
much broader semantic area, and is basically equivalent to the English ‘hand over' 
in a w ide range of circumstances. The Aramaic and Hebrew •'cs are however both 
used in circumstances where people would not want to be handed over Judah handed 
his master Jesus over to his most serious enemies in circumstances which might 
well lead to his death. While there must have been a certain degree of collusion 
for the event to tiave been possible. Jesus' words at Mk 14.21 express extreme 
condemnation, and his saying at Lk. 22.4X expresses shock and horror. I call that 
‘betrayal*. 

This perfectly sound example of an Aramaic idiom makes it most unlikely that 
Luke made the saying up on the basis of Mk 14.21 and 14.41. It is much more 
probable that he has picked it up from his non-Marcan source. We have seen how 
impossible it is to reconstruct that, at least partly because we know that Luke edited 
Murk heavily, and he may well have done the same to his non-Marcan source(S). 
I can accordingly see no plausibility, and consequently no value, in attempting to 
reconstruct more extensive Aramaic source material from this part of Luke. Even 
this son of man saying may have reached him in Greek. 

The following conclusions mav therefore he drawn. Judah of Keriolh betrayed 
Jesus with a kiss, as recorded in Mark's narrative. Luke picked up what Jesus said 
at the time, probably from a Greek source which was more extensive than we can 
recover. The saying is a sound example of an Aramaic idiom which we have seen 
Jesus use on other occasions It presupposes the normal human feeling that a kiss is 
an especially awful way to betray a person. The saying is nonetheless nothing like a 
vogue generality. Together with Mk 14 21. it is a di.im.iiic record of Jesus'rejection 
of the man who betrayed him. 



Chapter Nine 

Jesus Predicts his Death and Resurrection 


I have already discussed two of Jesus' predictions of his death which used the 
temi (JOryx) 13. One of these. ML 10.45. concluded a genuine incident in the 
ministry of Jesus. This began with a question from Jacob and John, who asked if 
they could sit on his right and left in his glory. Jesus' response took it for granted 
that he would indeed be in glory, with people honoured by sitting on his right and 
left. It thus presupposed his resurrection, presumably as part of the coming of the 
kingdom of God and the general resurrection of the dead. The Son of man saying 
briefly expounds the atoning value of his death, and asserts that Jacob and John, 
presumably with others, would share in his death The theology of martyrdom 
underlies the whole discussion. I have also discussed Mk 14.21. This is part of an 
accurate though abbreviated account of Jesus’ final Passover with his disciples. It 
predicts Jesus’ death m accordance with scripture, and I was able to locate some 
passages which will have been in Jesus’ mind. It also predicts his betrayal, with very 
severe condemnation of the traitor Despite the general level of meaning of the term 
(K)03(K) 31. both sayings nuke clear the fundamental importance of Jesus' death in 
salvation history. 

As part of these discussions. I have also considered more briefly Lk. 13.31- 
33. Here Jesus was warned that Herod was seeking to kill him. He responded by 
declaring his determination to continue his ministry until his death in Jerusalem. To 
predict this, he used a general statement wilh K'3I rather than IK)33(K) 13. associating 
his death with that of other prophets.’ There is another prediction of his death at 
Lk. 12.50. albeit in such metaphorical terms that it is difficult to squeeze additional 
information out of it. As the linal events approached. Jesus also used the occasion of 
his final Passover w nh his disciples to ofler further interpretation of his forthcoming 
death as an atoning sacrifice (Mk 14.22-24).* All these predictions hold together 
very well. There should be no doubt that Jesus predicted his forthcoming death 
in Jerusalem, and interpreted it as an atoning sacrifice which would enable Ciod 
to redeem Israel. Ilis death would thus be of fundamental importance in salvation 
history. 

1. See pp. 131-4 above. Casey. .-trumanr Soanes of Mari 's Gospel, pp. 193-218. 

2. See pp. 134-6 above. Casey. .-tnimoN' Soanes of Mari's Gospel, pp. 233-6. 

3. Casey. Aramaic Sources of Mark's Gospel, pp 188-9. 

4. Sec further Casey. Aramaic Soanes of Mark's Gospel, pp. 238-42. 
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II is against this background that we must investigate the central group of 
predictions of his death and resurrection which run through the middle of Mark’s 
Gospel (Mk 8.31; 9.31; 10.33-34). They have caused a great deal of trouble to 
scholars. None of the standard treatments has become generally acceptable, and an 
earlier attempt which I made to reconstruct one possible original behind all three 
sayings also met with severe criticism. Rather than defend it in its original form, I 
propose to make a fresh attempt.' There is good reason to begin from Mk 8.31: the 
Marcan context has inalienable features of authenticity. 

Koi rjp£oro 6i6bo*£iv ouroo on 6ti to* uiov too ovSpurou rroXAb rroflttv «<n 
airo&xipaaffivai uito tcjv npro^uTtpov »ai rov apxupitov «oi tiov ypoupemtav 
koi bnoKTaiXfrjvai *oi uito Tpik nupa-. a*ooni*ai. 

Like the other sayings in this group, this cannot be turned into a satisfactory Aramaic 
sentence as it stands. It contains the vital term 6 uior. too 6 v8pcorrou. which goes 
back to the Aramaic (K)r:<x> *a As we have seen, this was a general term for 
‘man’, and while it could be used idiomatically to refer to Jesus in particular, such 
examples must also have some general level of meaning. Here the problem is that 
the saying makes precise reference to the elders and chief priests and scribes, that 
is. to the circumstances of Jesus’ death so specific .is to preclude any general level 
ol meaning. Peter is nonetheless portrayed as understanding this saying very clearly, 
and reacting in an understandable way which the church would have no reason to 
create: 

koi TtpooXagocivo 6 riiTpo ovtov np^oro iniTiubv outw o ht iniOTpo«ri- Koi 
i&av tou. uaOnTac auTouimriiinoreniTpraKai Aiyii.’ Yiroyi bniocouou. laravb. 

OTI oO ♦powir. TO TOU Oiov oAAa to TU» a vScxoniov i Mk It.32*33). 

So serious a criticism of Peter would not be found m Mark’s Gospel if it did not 
represent approximately w hat Jesus said. But if Jesus'criticism of Peter is authentic, 
and Peter's reaction must be equally authentic. Peter must have had something like 
Mk 8.31 to react to. There arc therefore good reasons why something like Mk 8.31 
must be authentic, and good reasons why it cannot be authentic in its present form. 

The solution to this puzzle lies in repealed editing by all three evangelists of one 
or more genuine sayings of Jesus. This can be seen most clearly in Matthew and 
Luke. In the central group of Marcan predictions. Jesus predicts his resurrection 
Uttci Tptk riMtpoc. Every single time, both Matthew and Luke alter this to tii 
T pitTi nptpo. The reason for this is obvious: they have edited the predictions in the 
light of their actual stones of the resurrection, in which Jesus does rise ‘on the third 
day', not literally ‘alter three days’. They also add details to the predictions of Jesus' 
death. For example, only Mt. 20.19 predicts crucifixion (also added to the heavily 
reworked Lk. 24.7). It is in this light that we must consider the increasing details of 
the successive predictions in Mark. So we find that only Mk 10.33-34. followed by 

5. For an earlier defence of mv original suggestion, see Casey. 'General. Generic and 
Indefinite'. 43-9. 
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ML 20.19 and Lk. 18.32-33, predicts that Jesus will be handed over lo the Gentiles 
and scourged. This too must be attributed to the evangelist rewriting the prediction 
in the light of what he knew of the actual story of Jesus. 

We must therefore go back to Mk 8.31. the first of these predictions in Mark, 
and see whether we can remove detailed references to the story of Jesus' death 
and thereby uncover a prediction with a general level of meaning. We can begin 
with some main points. We have already seen that some prediction of Jesus' death 
must have been involved for Peter to have had something to react to. With Mark's 
dtTOKTav0rivat in mind we shall be tempted to think of *70?, but we should by no 
means exclude roo. which lends itself more readily to a general level of meaning. 
We must also include after three days', since this does not lit a literal reference to 
the story of Jesus’ resurrection, so par artn TO at or near the end of the saying. 
We shall sec that it does not have to be taken literally: rather, resurrection 'after 
three days’ could mean after a short interval. We shall also see that the Aramaic 
word Oip need not refer lo a bodily resurrection, and tlut going straight to heaven 
was a normal way to visualize the immediate fate of the suffering righteous. We 
cun see from the story of the rich man and Lu/urus t Lk. 16.19-31) that Jesus shared 
this view. Equally, all men die. and it was believed that everyone would rise at the 
general resurrection, which Jesus believed would take place before very long. All 
this fits beautifully so far: Jesus predicted his death and his resurrection after three 
days, with a general statement using the term (Xir^K) " 0 . which took for grunted the 
death of everyone and the general resurrection 

How far. then, should we go? We must eliminate uno tuw itptoPuTtpcov xoi 
Ttov dpxitpttov xat tgjv ypauuOTtcov. because this is loo specific to the late 
of Jesus and has no proper general level of meaning. Wc must now go back to the 
beginning of the saying, where we obviously keep |X)?;<K> -3. Mark’s first word. 
&i. has often been eliminated on the ground that it has no precise equivalent in the 
Aramaic of this period, but in this context it is a perfectly reasonable translation 
of the Aramaic 3*n. which is approximately equivalent to the English 'liable to', 
‘guilty of*. I have previously suggested a simple future jvtr. while noting also the 
possibility of rnr. which is also used here by Schwarz, or indeed 3T.‘ I have also 
suggested tliat TPS should be posited behind 8ti at Mk 9.11.* I now prefer rn here 
at Mk 8.31 on the ground that it makes better sense both of the general level of 
meaning and of the teaching of Jesus. The term 3*n is used in sayings with reference 
to death. For example. Hillel is credited with saying that a person who does not 
loam is worthy of death (3“ nr* x~T. M.Aboth 1.13). Similarly. R Aqiba is 
credited with saying that someone wlio is unwilling to sene the sages is worthy of 
death (3”~ X7rp. y Na/. 7.1 18 156b)). These are not the same as our passage, but 
there is some similarity in the use of z~n with reference to death. It is regrettable 
that we do not have a full context for ms 1 ? raxi at 4Q536 I ii 12. In general, human 

6. Casey . Son of Man. p. 232; 'General. Genetic and Indefinite', pp. 43-6; Schwarz. 
Menschensohn. p. 277. 

7. Casey. Aramaic Soune$ of Mari's Gospel. 121.123. ‘Aramaic Background of Mark 
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beings are liable lo suffer rejection and death because of the fall of man. More 
particularly. Jesus was predicting his own suffering, rejection by Israel and death as 
an atoning sacrifice. We must consider each of these points in turn. 

The next words. troXXo iraQtiv. have often been eliminated too on the ground 
that troBtiv has no precise Aramaic equivalent. However we have seen that 3X3, the 
Hebrew word for ‘suffer', was used in the Aramaic of Jesus' time.* Moreover, in 
discussing Mk 9.12,1 have shown that meditation on Job 14.22. where 3N0 is used, 
will have encouraged Jesus to use it.* Job 14 is a rather depressiv e account of the life 
of man in general (OTX. Tg ~ -3). It begins with a programmatic first verse: 

sari dt -rsr rmc ttt ctk 

Man who is bom of woman is shortlived and full of turmoil. 

Job 14 ends with the verse which uses 3X3. which is retained in both translations into 
Aramaic in the rabbinical Targum. as well as in the Peshitta: 

-*? zjc rrt ne- tk 

Indeed hi. flesh suffer* upon him. and hi. «wl mourn, over him. 

This gives comprehensive scriptural warrant for suffering being a normal pari of a 
man’s life. This prov ides a general level of meaning for the suffering ol a the son of 
man. which Jesus used to predict the suffering which he anticipated. So we have a 
good start to reconstructing Jesus' prediction 

ITiC 3JC3“ KTST "3 

A 1 the son of man i» liable to wider much 

What about dtTo6oMuao6nvai? H is tempting to eliminate this, because in the 
present form of Mk 8.31 it is closely associated with vino tgjv nptoPuTtptov KOI 
tiov dpxitptcov koi tojv ypoMuOTttov.Thc rejection of the Son of man is however 
found also, linked w ith his suffering much, at Mk 9.12b: 

Tcit, Y , YP OBro ' Tovuiov toj crnGpcairou’ivo troXXo ita@n «ai t5ou6rvi)&h- 

I lore the suffering and rejection of the Son of man is said to be written in scripture. 
Moreov er, we have seen that an Aramaic reconstruction of Mk 9.12b alone makes 
sense of it. for the general level of meaning was used to make particular reference to 
John the Baptist as well as lo Jesus. I also showed that this rejection should be traced 
back to Jer. 6.27-30: 7.29. references on either side of the passage on w hich Jesus 
preached in the Temple during his last days. Rejection is mentioned as follows: 

.zrc rr. — zkz ~ err? *rr ztzz *13“ .vtre ic ztt ! r*’i r\~s mi" 

Refining he relines in vain, and the wicked are not drawn off: they dull he called icjeclcd 

silver, for the LORD has rejected them (Jer. 62N-J0J. 

8. Seep. 128 above. 

9. Casey. Aramaic Sounes of Mari s Gospel . pp. 126-8. pp. 127-8 above. 

10. Casey. Aramaic Sources of Mark's Gospel . pp. 126-30. pp. 127-9 above: ‘Cleansing of 
the Temple'. 
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.war irrzw zkz ~ 

For ihc LORD has rcjccicd and abandoned the gcociitxai of his fun {)«. 7_29|. 

The implication of Ihe use of this material at ML 8.31 is that Jesus would be rejected 
by God when he died, representing the rejection of Israel, for which his death would 
alone. This is related to how he felt when he was crucified (Mk 15.34). Moreover, the 
Aramaic form of the prediction w as likely to be so interpreted, because the passive 
was commonly used to refer indirectly to the action of God. It may well have been 
the translator, who may in any case have been Mark himself, who added urro tuv 
nptofJuTtpcjv koi tuv apxitpcov koi tojv ypoupoTtcov for this very reason. 
There was a very obvious need for such an ‘cxpliciWive' translation, one which 
explains w hat the translator takes the text to really mean. We must therefore add the 
Aramaic mcarri. ‘and be rejected’, to the prediction. This has TOW as the w ord which 
Jesus used to pick up ZKZ. and which the translator rendered koi dno6oKiuao0r|VQi. 
It has the right semantic area. It occurs before the time of Jesus at 4QS42 I i 6. and 
subsequently in several dialects, including Jewish Aramaic. It is entirely reasonable 
that the translator rendered it with cirTo5o«iiiao0nvai. because of the similarity of 
the semantic area of these two words. The Greek word dno6oKipd£co tenders wto 
six times in the LXX. and nothing else. The use of t^ou&un®Tl a« Mk 9.12 should 
not be regarded as problematical All these words had overlapping semantic areas, 
and E^ouStwttu or a similar form renders W: sixteen tunes in the LXX. as well as 
other words, notably to. We should not expect our translators) to have been uniform 
when the text in front of us has two different words with similar semantic areas ami 
an intelligible linguistic and cultural background 

We can now pass to the next words, koi dnoKTav0nvoi. We have seen that the 
original prediction must have included Jesus'death, as only this will explain Peter's 
reaction and Jesus' rebuke of him. The present form of Mk 8.31 m Greek, however, 
stretches the general level of meaning too far. precisely in its use of diTOKTQv0nvai. 
Although it is literally true that we are all liable to be put to death, this docs not 
produce anything like as good a general level of meaning as the obv ious fact that we 
are all liable to die. It is therefore better to suppose that this loo is an exploitative 
translation. Jesus will have said Jtoa'Ti. ‘and die', and the translator, knowing the 
passion story, will have translated this koi dnoKTav&nvai. a relatively early stage 
in clarifying Jesus' original prediction! s) in the light of subsequent events. In the 
LXX. the verb Pi: used of someone who will be put to death is similarly rendered 
both with dnoKTtivuHo.g. Deut 22 . 22 . 25 ) and with favaTOco (e g. Exod. 21.14: I 
Sam. 14.45). 

The obvious fact that we all die is also scripturally based. The most basic text is 
the narrative of the fall of nun. who is consequently subject to death (Gen. 3.19.22. 
cf. e.g. 4 Ezra 3.7: 7.11-16.78). I have also drawn attention to Jesus meditating on 
Job 14. which extensively presents the death of man. The word ,1237 accordingly 
provides an excellent general level of meaning, w hich Jesus used in order to predict 
his own death, as we have seen him do elsewhere. 

We now have this: 
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r;:~ — ic;: aotf? kzzk T2 

A-the son of man is liable 10 sutler much and be rejected and die. 

This leaves resuneclion alter three days, and we have already seen that this part 
of the prediction must be genuine. The Aramaic word ov has a very wide range of 
meaning, including any sort of rising or getting up. For example, it may be used 
of getting up literally, as e.g. at Dan. 6.20. where Z'V' is used of Darius getting out 
of bed in the morning. This usage is found in the life of Jesus at Mk 5.41, where 
he takes a sick girl by the hand and tells her coup, the Aramaic 3',?. transliterated 
and then correctly translated tytipt. It is thus a natural word for rising from sleep, 
as for example at y. AZ 2.3 7<4la> where a woman's husband got up from sleep: 
rvnra Vi n 'm 3?. More generally, it may be used of coming into existence, as e.g. 
at Dan. 7.24. where ]v:p' is used of ten kings who will arise in turn to rule over 
the fourth kingdom. Equally, it may be used of remaining in existence, as e.g. at 
Dan. 2.44. where it is said of the kingdom of God K*:??" C*::. meaning tlul it will 
remain in existence for ever. It is accordingly an obvious word to use for rising 
from the dead, w hether what we think of as resurrection of the body or immortality 
Of the soul is really in mind. For example. R. Johanan is said to have contemplated 
what might happpen to him. commenting ITTTO 'V2 nnr "X. 'If I rise among the 
righteous*, or on the other hand mrr~ t: jro? r«. *lf I rise among the wicked', (y. 
Kil 9.4/6(32b»). The word OV itself docs not tell us the relationship of his body or 
soul, or whatever was left of him. to the resurrection process. 

We must accordingly turn next to contemporary Jew ish beliefs in surv ival after 
death." Jewish documents of our period put forward more than one view of survival 
after death, and their comments appear to be related to the situation which they 
consider, rather than to concepts held by them They tend to put forw ard something 
like a view of resurrection when they consider the general resurrection at which 
Israel or the righteous will finally be vindicated. When they consider the fate of 
individuals at death, however, they generally make comments which are more akin 
to our concept of immortality. 

For example. Dan. 12.1-3 portrays the end of all things, and envisages the 
resurrection of many people at a single moment of time. The reference to their 
sleeping in the dusty ground implies that their graves will be empty, though this 
is not explicitly stated. This event is placed in the future, though in apocalyptic 
literature this means in the very near future. Contrast Josephus' account of the belief 
of the Pharisees, w hen he considers the fate of people at death. 

dOavaTov tt io^uv Tak \|v)(ak nionc avTqk iivai not uno 
SiKaicjonc xt koi tiuoc ofc aptrif f| kokioc tnixri&uoic tv red 0id> y< 
yovtv, xai Tak utv tipyuov difiiov BpOTi0to6ai. Tak 6t paoTcovnv tou 
dva(lioGv. 

It. Foe this. I am indebted to S. 11 Schascn. •Concept of Rcsuncetion and Immortality in 
lnlcitcstamcntal Judaism and in the New fcoament'lunpublisheddoctoial dissertation. Nottingham 
University. 1985). Dr Schagcn is not however responsible lor ihc u»e which I have made of her 
work. 
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They hold a belief lhal souls have power lo survive death, and under the earth 
there arc rewards and punishments for those who have led lives of virtue or 
wickedness. Some receive eternal punishment, while others pass easily to live 
again t Ant. XVIII. 14). 

I lore \vc find no mention of the resurrection of the body, but only the continued 
existence of souls. There is no indication of any kind of pause after death before a 
final judgement: the natural interpretation is that the soul goes lo its eternal fate at 
once. 

Some documents imply both an immediate and a final judgement. I En. 22 
classifies the dead in terms of righteousness and wickedness, including one group 
of sinners in a particular compartment for those who have already been punished. 
There will nonetheless be a final judgement, w hen other sinners will enter v ery great 
torment, but those who have already been punished will not rise. Some documents 
introduce clear concepts to deal w ith specific problems. For example. 4 Ezra has 
the disembodied souls of the righteous received at once by God. spend seven days 
contemplating their fate and the universe, and then go lo chambers in the underworld 
10 await their resurrection and vindication at the last judgement. As a document, 
however. 4 Ezra is hardly consistent on its own nujor problem, the salvation of the 
chosen people. The agom/ing C’hs .V 10 imply the damnation of most Jew s because 
they hav c not kept the Law up to orthodox st aiklaidv w hilc the visions of Cits II 13 
resolve this problem by their vigorous porti.iv.il of the salvation of Israel. Evidence 
of this kind should lead us lo a more general conclusion. The concepts which Jewish 
people used al the time of Jesus to cope with death and with the destiny of Israel 
were variable, and liable lo a degree of obscurity, change and inconsistency beyond 
those which modern scholars regard as tolerable when they see them in others. 

The meagre evidence of the Gospels suggests that Jesus shared the attitude to 
resurrection and immortality characteristic of Jews who believed in survival after 
death For example, in answer to an awkward question from the Sadducees. Jesus 
assumed that there will be an occasion when the dead rise. His say ing may readily 
he reconstructed in Aramaic: 


Foe when they nsc from the dc jJ they neither lAc wives nor are taken, hut they arc like 
angels in the heavens. 

The natural assumption is that they nse on a particular occasion, and Jesus 
conspicuously fails to say that they will not have bodies at a point where such a 
conception would hav e been helpful to his argument. On the other hand, the parable 
of the rich man and La/arus (Lk. 16.19-31»pictures the fate of the righteous and the 
wicked at death. Consequently, there is no pause in time before they pass to bliss 
and torment respectively, and it is clear they have not left their tombs empty. Nor 
presumably did father Abraham, who w as already in the next w orld with powers to 
send a messenger from the dead if he wished. This process is described at Lk. 16.30. 
taw Tic ek vtxpcov rropEufhj. and at 16.31 tdv tic ex VExpuv iroptuBn. This latter 
expression must represent Jesus' use of :*T with respect to a dead person who has 
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passed to his eternal fate at once returning to earth to visit people who are still alive. 
This further indicates how broadly 2” might be used. The strength of Jesus' belief 
in survival after death is illustrated by his supposedly crushing argument against 
the Sadducees. who did not hold any belief of this kind. He argued from the nature 
Of God himself. God is so clearly the God of the living (cf. Jer. 10.10) that his 
declaration to Moses ‘I am the God of Abraham and the God of Isaac and the God 
of Jacob' (Exod. 3.6. 15. 16) is held to demonstrate the survival of Abraham. Isaac 
and Jacob, and thereby the raising or the dead (Mk I2.26-7». ,J 

It follows that Jesus' use of OT? in this prediction shows that he expected God to 
vindicate him by raising him from the dead. His use of 2" does not how e\ er indicate 
when or how this would take place. Can we get more from mito Tptk niitpoc?" 
We have already seen that this must he an authentic pan of the prediction. Matthew 
and Luke consistently altered it because, if interpreted literally, it does not lit their 
stories of Jesus’ tomb being empty earlier than that A second reason complements 
this. In some passages, three days’ seems to mean little moie than a slum interval. 
So. for example. Jonah was in the belly of a big fish for three days and three nights 
(Jon. 2.1). but nothing is made of so precise a measurement, which seems to indicate 
simply a short interval At Acts 28.7.12.17 we might believe in three precise three- 
day intervals in such a short narrative, but it may be that here too we should more 
vaguely understand ‘a short time’. Moreover, a more certainly general interpretation 
of ‘aller three days' may be deduced from imdrushic sayings which declare that 
Israel, or the righteous, will not he left in distress for more tlun three days, a v iew 
supported with several passages of scripture. One such occasion is the last days, 
when deliverance will he by means of the resurrection. For example Gen.R. LVI.I 
comments on Gen 22 4. beginning with a quotation of llos. 6.2. and having the 
following among the examples: 

... on the thud day of Jonah, and Jonah was in rhe belly of the fish three days' (Jon 2.1): 
on the Ihiid day of those returning from the exile. and we dwell there for three days’ (Em 
8..12): on the third day of the resurrection of the dead. 'Afiet two days he will revive uh. on 
ihe third day he will raise u» up and we shall live before him' (llos. 6 . 2 ). 

Similarly. Est.R. IX.2 comments on Est. 5.1: 

Israel are never left in due duties' foe more rhan three days .. of Jonah it says. ‘And Jonah 
was in the belly of the lish three days and three nights' (Jon 2.1). The dead also w ill come 
to life only aller three days. as it say s. ‘Ot the third day he will raise us up. and we shall live 
before him’ (llos. 6 . 2 ) 


12. Cf. F. G. Dow nmg. * The Resurrection of the Dead Jesus and Philo'. JSNT 15 (19821, pp. 
42-50; P. Lapide. The Resurrection of Jesus (London: SPCK. 1984). pp. 59-63: O. Schwankl. Die 
Saddiizaerfrate 1\tk 12. /S-2 7/wrr; (Frankfurt. Athenaum. 1987). 

13. See esp. J. Jeremias. ‘Die Drei-Tagc-Worie dcr Evangelien'. in G. Jcrennas el al. (cds) 
Tradition and Glaube. Das friihe Christenlupt in seiner Vmwell. Fcslgahefiir K. G. Kuhn ;um 65. 
Gfburtstag (Gfloingen. Vandenfweck A Rupreeht. 19711. H. K. McArthur. ‘On the Third Day'. 
ATS 18 (1971). pp. 81 6. 
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If ‘Ihree days* is interpreted like this, the general resurrection could be expected 
'after three days*. It is especially to be noted that these passages do not seem to 
mind whether scripture says “on the third day* or ‘after three days*, which is natural 
if a short interval is really what is meant. 

These midrashic passages are however of very late date. It is accordingly of 
particular importance that three other sayings of Jesus use the three-day interval in 
a similar metaphorical sense. I have noted Lk. 13J2-33:' 4 

-■UK rnxcnpinrx.~cxr-rrrot —rr t:i r.xix-r.-rr»cmjrP-cm32 

•3Wtt p k-z rarr tzt it x- c jr -re rr p «r -pnr ro< mr era 33 
c Aiki he said 10 ten. ‘Go tell ihj« p»Ld. Look! I am casing out demons and performing 
healing* to-day and lontonow. and on the (hint day I am pci fee ted. 

"Bui I am going lo proceed lotfay and day after d*>. torn u i*i lilting for a prophet lo 
perish outside Jerusalem ' 

In the first of these sayings. Jesus used a more elaborate version of the three-day 
interval to look forward to his death on the third day. In the second saying, he used 
another more elaborate version of the three-day interval, effectively to look forward 
to his death after three days. This underlines the obviously metaphorical use of these 
three-day intervals. At Mk 14.58. a more difficult saying, both in its interpretation 
and in the question of iis authenticity, he is reported to have said he would build a 
temple not made with hands 5io Tpiwv lilitpov At a more literal level, three days is 
just long enough to ensure that a person was really de.nl (cf. Jn 11.39; b. Sem VIII. I; 
Lev. R. XVIII.I). We may conclude th.it. in the original saying. Jesus probably 
meant that he would be vindicated in the general resurrection, which would take 
place after a short interval. The way in which he put it was however rather opaque, 
and eminently capable of reinterpretation after his death. 

We must therefore conclude that Jesus said something veiy like this: 

.pc- *“r -vc crc~i reffn roar* x-;r 21037 nr* vz a-n 
Attic non of nun is liable to Millet much am! he fc^xtcd am! die. and ntc after three day*. 

Given the cultural background in the Jew ish scriptures sketched above, this has a 
perfectly gtHid general level of meaning. The first part of the saying refers to the 
effects of the fall of man. and we have seen that man's suffering and rejection, as 
well as his death, were written in the scriptures. Jesus could also rely on widespread 
belief in the resurrection of the dead. His assertion that this would take place ‘after 
three days’, in the metaphorical sense of after a short interval, is of a piece with his 
expectation that the kingdom of God would come in the near future. This general 
level of meaning also helps to explain how Jacob and John might participate in his 
death (Mk 10.35-40*. and how Peter and oilier disciples might contemplate dying 
with him (Mk 14.31). ' At the same lime, the established nature of this idiomatic 
use of (s)w^s) -a was sufficient to ensure that every one would realize that Jesus was 


14. Casey. Aramaic Sources of Mari's Gospel . pp 188-9 

15. Sec further pp. 129-36 abov e. 
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retelling primarily to himself. The humiliating nature of suffering, being rejected 
and put to death, on the one hand, and the central importance of his death in God's 
plan followed by his \ indication through resurrection, all this made the use of this 
particular idiom especially appropriate. 

This primary reference to Jesus himself explains Peter’s immediate reaction. He 
did not start complaining about the fall of man! lie obviously objected to Jesus’ 
intention to die. and there is no mention of the death of anyone else. Jesus' ferocious 
reaction makes the same assumption. We must therefore accept the authenticity of 
this prediction in something very close to the form which 1 have constructed. This 
was Jesus’ first prediction of his death and resurrection, and it was very important 
both at the time and later. 

The next major prediction is at MK 9.31: 

O uioc xou oiflpoirou irapo6i6orai ik xnpa bv6pta«Ta>v. «oi bnorrivcooiv auTov, 

*oi brroiTouttiK. mito rp*k nurpa*. ovoottoitqi. 

The authenticity of this saying has often been defended, sometimes with reference 
to a partial Aramaic reconstruction In a brief but influential treatment. Jeremius 
suggested a possible original 

mttnfsar bar 'miti Bde Rue 

(tod will |noon) deliver up ihe nun to men. 

Jeremius described this as ‘a m.HJl. a nddle. simply because bar v mHd can be 
understood either as a title or genetically.* lie regarded this as ‘the ancient nucleus 
which underlies the passion prediction’ * This should no he accepted. (8 »-“< K) 12 was 
an ordinary term for man. and docs not offer the alternative of being a title. Without a 
much clearer context, the general level of meaning docs not make proper sense. If Ihe 
above reconstruction from Mk 8.31 is even approximately correct (Jeremias did noi 
accept that), it is difficult to see w liy Jesus should offer this riddle after a prediction so 
clear that Peter objected to it at once. It also omits tin: reference to resurrection, part of 
the prediction hi common with Mk 8.31 which wc have seen good reason to defend. 

Liiulur's attempt is even shorter. 

Ilhmesar barenasha 

A man may be delivered up ...'* 

I lore the modal ‘may’ is part of the English translation, not of the text, and it is difficult 
to see why "otrs should be rendered with the present tense nopo6i6otoi Moreover, 
even as an original basis for longer sayings, this is too short to be fruitful. 

When we consider this saying as a whole, we should conclude that an Aramaic 
reconstruction is not possible. ‘ The first part does not make proper sense, and «oi 

16. Jeremius. Vr» Testament Theo/oz*. p. 282. similarly eg Hampel. Menschensohn. pp. 
288 300. 

17. Lindais. Son of Man. p. 68. 

18. For detailed discussion of w tui happens if one tries, and <v ha! is wrong with ihe result, see 
Casey. 'General. Generic and Indefinite'. 46-9. 
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dnoKToktek is too Greek for an Aramaic reconstruction, especially following 
onoKTEvouoiv outov. At the same time. O uio? tou dvQptonou TTopaSi&OTai, 
the opening of the saying at Mi 9.31. is found at Nik 14.21. the authenticity of which I 
have defended: koi o ttokte vouoiv outov, koi oitoktoi^e k; is an elaborate version 
of Koi arroKTOvGnvai at \lk 8.31. where 1 argued that it is a translation ofnonTl: and 
the very end of Mk 9.31. p£TO rptic lyptpac dvooTnoE tgi. is close to koi peto 
TpEK, ripspoi; GVOOTTivai. which 1 defended as part of a prediction underlying Mk 
8.31. The remaining words, tic. )<£ ipo* dv0ptoircjv. are fairly close to HT3 ... KtfJK 
in another authentic Son of man saying at Mk 14.21. and to tic tgc X l 'P 0 ^ T,JV 
dpopTcoXtov in another Son of man sa> ing at Mk 14.41. We must infer that Mk 9.31 
was written by Mark on the basis of existing traditions which were available to him. 

We must make the same inference for Mk 9.32: oi 5t nyvoouv to pnua. koi 
E< t>o(JouvTO aiixov tnEptorrioai. If the prediction of 9.31 is due to Marcan editing, 
the disciples' reaction to it must be likewise. On historical grounds, the incident 
does not make good sense We have seen that when Jesus first predicted his death 
at Mk 8.31. Peter understood him immediately and reacted memorably. By 10.35- 
40. Jacob and John understand thjt their request to sit on his right and left in his 
glory entails that they share his death. That in the meantime Jesus made another 
prediction of his death and resurrection, and none of the inner circle of throe nor any 
of the others understood him and were too afraid to ask. is not plausible. It lits very 
well, however, into Mark's regrettable and mllucnti.il view of the disciples' lack of 
understanding. We must infer that Mark w ished to present another prediction by 
Jesus of his death and resurrection, but that he rewrote the tradition because he did 
not have a prediction other than th.it underlying Mk 8.31 to present at that point. 
This result is confirmed at Mk 10.33-34: 

16 cm bvojknvogiv ii< lipoooXuua. «ai o uia. tou ovOponoj nopo6o6honoi 
tom. bpxupiuoiv koi tot ypauuOTiuoi*. «oi «OTo*pivouoiv outov OavaTco koi 
nopa6oxjouoiv ovtov roi«. iOvioiv rai iuno^ouoiv oura> koi iutituoouoiv ouxcj koi 
uooTiycsoouciv aurov «oi ottoktivcmoiv. koi uito TpiV. nutpa ovoon>onai. 

Here again, even more ob\iously than at Mk 9JI. there is no possibility of 
reconstructing an adequate Aramaic original of the prediction as a whole. Moreover, 
we can see where the details have come from. 6 uicx tou dv6pcorrou is from Mk 

8.31 and 9.31. tTopaSoOnosTai is an improvement on nopaSiSoTOi at 9.31. toic, 
opxisptuoivKOi Tok ypouuoTiuoiv replaces the Semitic tic xtipac dvOptoncovat 

9.31 in light of UTTO TCOV ITpEO^UTEptOV KOI TCOVOpyuptCOVKOI TCOV YPOUUOTECOV 
at 8.31. The words koi ottoktevouoiv are from 9.31. and everything in between these 
last two rewrites, koi kotokpivouoiv outov Oovotco koi nopodcdoouoiv outov 
Toit e'Oveoiv koi Eutrai^ouoiv outco koi Eiitmioouoiv outco koi poaTiyGXJOuoiv 
outov. all this is vaticinium ex eventu based on the actual events of the passion. 
UETO Tptk r)pEpo< dvooTriotTOi. is identical to the end of Mk 9.31. Once again, 
therefore, we must conclude tlut Mark wanted to present another prediction of Jesus' 
death and resurrection, but tlut he did not have a satisfactory alternative to Mk 8.31 
to present. 
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This also makes excellent sense of context. We are told that they were on their 
way up to Jerusalem, and Jesus went ahead. Kai tfiauPouvTO, oi 6t okoXouOouvtei; 
£<J>opouvTO (Mk 10.32). While there may be .some truth in this. i<}>o{Jou\/TO is the 
same as at Mk 9.32. and it does not make historical sense of the behav iour of Jacob 
and John in the very next pencope. where they are obviously neither amazed nor 
frightened. Again, however, it makes excellent sense of the Marcan theme of the 
disciples' lack of understanding. 

The following conclusions may therefore be drawn. .Mk 8.31 is a somewhat 
explicitalive translation of a genuine prediction by Jesus of his suffering, death 
and resurrection after a short interv al. We have its original context as the first such 
prediction by Jesus, for it led directly to Peter's attempt to rebuke him. and that 
led directly to Jesus' severe rebuke of Peter. It was a very important prediction 
at the time, and was treated as such during the later transmission of the tradition. 
Mark presents Jesus as predicting his death and resurrection repeatedly. His other 
predictions at 9.31 and 10.33-34. however, were written by him in the light of 
Mark 8.31. the authentic prediction at 14.21. and the actual events of the passion. 
It remains possible that Jesus gave different versions of the prediction which we 
can reconstruct from Mk 8.31. and that what Mark did not like about them is that, 
like Mk 8.31 itself, they were not specific enough lor the later part of his narrative. 
All we can be sure of is that we have one prediction which was of fundamental 
importance, and that it was subsequently rewritten. 



Chapter Ten 

Other Synoptic Sayings 


The purpose of this chapter is to argue that the remaining Son of man sayings in 
the synoptic tradition, i.e. those not discussed in C'hs 4 9. are not authentic sayings 
of Jesus. They are the work of the early church, or the editorial contribution of the 
evangelists, or some combination ofThe two. I begin with the two largest complexes 
of material, w Inch are centred on Matthew 24. and on Luke 17 and 21. Both include 
vigorous editorial work by these two evangelists, each of whom used some Q 
material. 


/. Afalthnr 24 

The first 36 verses of Matthew 24 jre for the most part his edited v ersion of Mk 13.1- 
32. Both chapters are rightly famous is eschatological discourses, each of which 
reflects to a considerable degree the interests of the early church rather than the 
preaching of the historical Jesus. 

The lirst important piece of Matthcan editing relevant for present purposes is 
at v. 3. Mark has a question put by the inner group of three. Peter. Jacob and John, 
together with Peter’s brother Andrew non touto iotoi, not Tt to onuiiou 
otov ptMn touto ouvnArtoOat travTO. Matthew nude the second part of this 
question, which he attributes to ‘the disciples*, much more precise non touto 
iotoi. Kai Ti Toonusiov Try. org napouoiat cat ouvnAtiac tou airova.; the 
lirst expression refers to the events associated vv ith the destruction of Jerusalem, and 
the last makes clear that these events are the final eschatological ones. Among them, 
we have Matthew’s own phrase nyc org. napouoiac. 

The word rrapouoia is used only in Ml 24 in the whole of the synoptic Gospels. 
All the other three examples refer clearly to f| rrapouoia tou uioj tou avQptonou 
(24.27.37.39). and all four refer to Jesus’ second coming at the end of all things. The 
expression to opuf tov ng; orjc rropcvoiac refers forward particularly to to onp£ iov 
tou uiou tou avQpconou iv oupavto among tire final events at Mi. 24.30. The term 
napouoia his no natural .Aramaic equiv alent, as the efforts of the Syriac versions to 
translate it indicate: (sin). “-S’: (pesh hark) or (palsyrlec) at 24.27. 

and similarly elsewhere. The underlying veib.TTX is common in all kinds of Aramaic 
from the earliest times through to the modem period, but this noun KiT7XX)a is specific 
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to Syriac, which has more abstract nouns of this kind than other ancient Aramaic 
dialects. The possibility that wrnOOs was there for Jesus to use in first-century Israel 
may therefore safely be excluded. What is more, the term rropoocio. has an excellent 
Sit; ini leben in the Greek-speaking church. While it naturally continued to be used 
of the appearance of real people in the here and now (e.g. 1 Cor. 16.17). some New 
Testament authors use it w ith clear reference to the second coming of Jesus in the 
last days. Paul uses it at the beginning of hts graphic picture of the second coming 
at I Thess. 4.15. w here he refers reassuringly to himself and his audience as rmuc 
oi ^covTtt oi rrcpiAtirrouivoi tk Tiiv nopoudav rou rupiou. Oilier references are 
less graphic but equally clear: I Cor. 15.23; I Thess. 2.19. 3.13. 5.23; 2 Thess. 2.1. 
Jacob also uses the phrase n tropouoio tou xupiou (Jas 5.7-8). Similar usage of 
nopouoia is also presencd in 2 Peter (1.16; 3.4) and I John (2.28). It follows that 
Matthew's use of nopouoia is part of his own presentauon of the second coming of 
Jesus, which was such an important pan of the belief system of the early church. We 
shall see that his particular expression n nopouoia tou uiou tou dv0ptonou results 
from combining it with a term which w as of central importance to Gospel traditions 
in particular. 

Another important piece of editing is at Ml 24,15. w here Matthew elaborates the 
perceived prophecy and retains the request for interpretation bey ond the coniines of 
his texifOrav ouv i&yn Tb06tAuyua tj>. ipnucjotux. to pr)0tv 6io AavirjA tou 
npo4»nTou tOTtx tv Tonw dyuo. odvoyivcxjuiov votiTto ....The abomination of 
desolation is mentioned at Dun 9.27; 11 31: 12.11. It has obviously been updated and 
interpreted cschatologically. There would be no dilhculty in seeing the destruction 
of the Temple, foretold at Ml. 24.2. in an updated interpretation of Dan. 9.26-27. 
Interpretative material of this kind is cov cred by retaining the pluase o ovoy ivcookcov 
vocitco. This is the situation from which Matthew urges people in Judaea to flee, lie 
also expands the instruction to pray that their flight docs not take place in w inter, w ilh 
UH& ooPPciTtp (Mt. 24.20). This shows what a serious part of early Christianity 
Judaism still was when this Gospel was written, and it is one of the indications that 
we should prefer an earlier date than is conventional. 

As so often. Matthew amalgamates his Q material with his Marcan source, 
inserting vv. 26-28 in between his editing of Mk 13.23 and 13.24 By this stage, 
he has taken over from Mark the prediction that this would be the worst period of 
distress in human history (Mt. 24 21). lie also retains from Mark enough of the 
language of Dan. 12.1 to make clear that he followed the western interpretation of 
that passage. 1 Its actualizing exegesis constantly updated the whole text of Dan. 7. 
9-12. so that this prediction of disaster remained in the future. Matthew also follows 
Mark in the comment that God will shorten the days to prevent the extinction of 
humankind (Mt. 24.24 from Mk 13.20). This makes it clear that, apart from the 
destruction of Jerusalem, the last times w ill see large-scale human casualties. This 
sets up the following Q passage. Mt. 24.28 ( Lk. 21.27). Matthew takes also from 
Mark the prediction of false Christs and false prophets (Mt. 24.24 from Mk 13.22). 

1. On the western inieipreurion of Daniel 7. see Casey. Son of Man. Ch. 4. 
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We know from other evidence that this was a genuinely serious problem. For 
example. Josephus has this account ofTheudas: 

When Fadus was procurator of Judaea, a certain impostor (yocy. | called Thcuda* pciNuadcd 
most of the masses to take up their possessions arvd folk"* him to the river Jonian. For he 
said he was a prophet, and that he would part the river by his command and provide an easy 
passage for them. With these words he deceived many people. Fadus. however, did not allow 
them to benefit lioni then folly, but sent out against them a troop of cavatis, which fell on 
them unexpectedly and killed many, and took many alive. They captured Theudas himself, 
cut off his head and look it to Jerusalem t.AnJ. XX. 97-*|. 

This has everything thai Matthew was concerned about. Like Josephus, who calls 
him yonc. Matthew would obviously regard Theudas as a 4/tu6oirpo4>nTr|i.. He 
promised signs and wonders, deceived many. and look them into the wilderness, 
which Matthew warns against m the follow ing Q passage (Ml. 24.26). The result of 
this was disastrous for Theudas* followers, as well as for him. 

Matthew’s prediction of false Christs and false prophets begins w ith a slightly 
edited version of Mark's warning not to believe anyone who says where the Christ 
is (Ml 24.23). This neatly sets up the opening of the Q passage (Ml. 24.26). The 
parallel to Ml. 24.26-28 at Lk 17.23-24.37 is close enough for us to infer that we 
are dealing with common source material. The differences between Matthew and 
I.uke are however so great that we must recogni/c also that there has been heavy 
editing. These differences are of such a kind that they cannot possibly be explained 
as resulting from two Greek translations of a common Aramaic source. They have 
resulted from extensive editing by the evangelists. Nowhere is this more obvious 
than with Matthew s expression f| napouoia tou uiou too 6v6pcoirou (Ml. 24.27). 
It also appears to be true ofthc opening Q saying tavouv tiiruoiv upiv. ISoo tv rf) 
tpfilito tOTtv, un i^iA&nTt" l6ou tv tok Toutiou.. uh nioTtuonTt (Ml. 24.26). 
Here tov * subj. and yf) nionuonTC are the same as at Mt. 24.23 Mk 13.21. from 
which they have presumably been taken to form a clear connecting link. Having had 
io5t... tofit at Mt. 24.23. Matthew now elaborates with tv rt\ tprjiiu: wc have seen 
from Theudas how appropriate that is. His second elaboration is tv tok. tgiuioic. 
’in the inner rooms*. This lus puzzled some of the commentators, but it forms an 
excellent rhetorical contrast with tv tt) tpriuto. It also makes perfectly g<H»d sense 
of people hoping that someone of royal breed would emerge from an aristocratic 
palace to lead the nation back to victory. 

Black suggested that a translator may have misread the Aramaic be'idrayya. 
from the Aramaic ’ idar, ‘idm. ‘threshing floor*, ‘area*, ‘assembly*, ‘congregation’. 
‘Sanhedrin’, so that the original meaning behind iv toic ToytioK; was ‘in the 
Assemblies', ‘in the Sanhedrin*. This was misread as be'idnmayya ‘in inner rooms’, 
and this is how it came to be translated tv tok Topt iok;.' This suggestion should 
not he accepted. In the first place, as we have seen, the text makes perfectly good 
sense as it stands. Secondly. Black's procedure embodies a common error of method. 

2. M. Black. The Aramaic Diracnsioo in Q with Sola oa Luke 17.22 and Matthew 24.26 
(Luke 17.23)'. /SV740 ( 19901. pp. 33-41 (39k 
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He did noi like the text, so he poshed a chance of a single word. This is not enough 
lo show that ihe saying ever existed in Aramaic, let alone in its present form in a 
passage where Matthew is editing heavily. Thirdly, the word "is is not attested with 
the right meaning anything like early enough, and not certainly attested with this 
meaning at all. It is attested in earls Aramaic, and derived from the Akkadian adru, 
w ith the meaning 'threshing-floor*, as Jt Dan. 2.35. It is well attested later in Jewish 
Palestinian Aramaic. Samaritan Aramaic. Christian Palestinian Aramaic and Syriac, 
still meaning 'threshing-floor*, and sometimes w ith the slightly extended meaning 
‘bam*, ‘granary*. Black’s attempt to justify his proposed meaning from Tg. Ptov. 
27.22 is not satisfactory. This Targum is too late and wayw ard to count on its own as 
evidence of lirst-century usage in Israel. Moreover. Black does not offer the detailed 
discussion necessary lo justify either his reading hr *idrak or his interpretation of this 
difficult verse. Accordingly. Black's suggestion is methodologically and empirically 
unsatisfactory. We must not proceed like this 

Matthew has also elaborated the lightning saving from Q: womp yop H 
doTponn t^cpxtToi ano dvoToAwv *ai 4>oit>£Tai icy. fiuoycjt/. ourox. cotoi 
ij nopouoia tou uiou too avQptonou. Lightning is always rapid and sometimes 
destructive. The immediate context suggests that both features are in view. The 
rapidity of the Son of man's appearance makes it pointless to look in the desert or 
in inner rooms for him The whole passage \1t 24.23-27 makes sense only if we 
assume that the Son of man is the Christ, a point which is meant to be obvious by 
this stage of the Gospel, and which was stated with especial clarity and emphasis in 
Matthew’s version of Peter's confession (Mt. 10.13-20). Accordingly, the function 
of this comment is to warn people that the parousia will be so rapid and visible that 
all Ihe stories of Ihe Messiah being sonicw here to be found can be known to be false 
in the meantime. The saying also looks forward to the description of the parousia in 
the following verses, where the sign of the Son of man 4>avr)OtTai ... tu oupavco 
(Mt. 24.30). another strong parallel with lightning. Matthew has also retained from 
i) the saying. 'Where the corpse is. there the vultures will gather*(Ml. 24.28). The 
use of acToi rather than the more technical yuiTK has caused trouble, and Jeremias 
was led to declare a mistranslation of the Aramaic 105*1 which means both ‘eagle’ 
and 'vulture*.' This is not however necessary, since vultures were more generally 
thought of as a kind of eagle (Aristotle. Hist. an. 9.32: Pliny. A'.//. 10.3 k so this 
cannot function as evidence that the saying once existed in Aramaic. In its literal 
sense, the saying is obviously true. It also (its with the picture of mass destruction 
which I have noted at Mt. 24.22 iTrom Mk 13.20). and which we shall find again in 
the next bit of Q(Mt. 24.37-39 Lk. 17.26-27). It could possibly also be a second 
image indicating that the coming of the Son of man will be publicly obvious. 

Matthew now moves back to Mark for his picture of the actual parousia itself. 
This is based on midrashic use of Old Testament texts, w ith the Son of man from 
Dan. 7.13 at its climax: xai 6v|ovTai tov uiov tou dvBpcjnou Epxoticvov £iri 


3. J. Jeremias. The Parables of Jesus (tuns. S. H. Hooke. London. SCM, 2nd edn. 1963). 
p 162 n. 46. 
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tuu vsiJieXcjv tou oupovou ptTO Suvautcot roi 6o£iy; noXXrjr;. Two small 
changes from Mk 13.26 show Matthew deliberately and consciously using the text 
of Dan. 7.13 himself: the replacement of tv w ith tni as at LXX Dan. 7.13, and 
the addition of tou oiipavou. Matthew has accordingly taken over the western 
Christian interpretation of the man-like figure of Dan. 7.13, just as he has the 
western interpretation of Dan. 9.26-27 at Ml. 24.15. Tins not only puts the event 
in the eschatological future, it also identifies the man-like figure as Jesus at his 
second coming, rather than as a symbol of the Saints of the Most High. Matthew's 
conscious use of Dan. 7.13 is quite crucial for understanding his view of his major 
title 6 uitit tou av6pc*>trou. From his point of view, it is a scriptural title. It is 
also a scriptural title with a context . what Matthew calls n napouoio tou uiou 
tou ovOpcoiTou (Mi. 24.27.37.39). Thirdly, it is absolutely clear from his use of 
Mark that in using this title in describing the parousia in scriptural terms. Matthew 
was working in Creek. We have already seen that in describing the occasion as 
ii trapouoio tou uiou tou avGpcjTTOu. Matthew was working in Greek. From 
Matthew's perspective, therefore, this is a Creek title. It follows that, as in the 
church Fathers, the uniqueness of the Greek expression 6 ui<x tou dvQpcjtrou was 
already perceived as part of the uniqueness of Jesus, not as a problem. 

Matthew 's love of this unique title is especially w ell illustrated by his insertion 
of it in another Son of man saying at Ml. 24.30. making midrashic use of Isa. 11.12, 
which does not contain this term: acai toti $avnotTQi to onutiov tou uiou tou 
dvOpcotrou tv oupavto ... Isaiah 11 is a well-known messianic chapter. Already at 
v. 10 we find t tr OUTcq tOvt) tXmouoiv. Then at v. 12 we find the phrase which was 
climactic for Matthew: *a\ dpri onutiov sic to t&vn- The phrase ti«. to iOvn has 
been expanded by Matthew w ith *o«J©vtcii itoooi ai $>uXai Tiy. yi' . using Zcch. 
12.10-14. of which he will have been reminded by o^aovtoi at Mk 13.26. In Isa. 
II. the raising of the onutiov is immediately followed by the gathering (ouvo^ti) 
of people from Israel and Judah from the four comers of the earth, w hich will have 
been for Matthew the same event as he describes as the gathering of the elect at Mt. 
24.31. directly editing Mk 13.27. Thus the onut iov (its perfectly into the context of 
both Isa. 11 and Mt. 24. so there should be no doubi that Isa. 11.12 is the midrashic 
basis of the additional Son of man saying. 

The onutiov is based on the Jewish custom of raising an ensign, or totem, on 
a hill, and sounding a shofar. as a call to battle. 4 The Hebrew for the ensign was 
03. often translated w ith onutiov. as here at Isa. 11.12. where the Hebrew text has 
3-137 03 (Tg fc"3~ OS -TOT*-: Pesh KZ- ~ srs Matthew has added in the 

trumpet at Mt. 24.31. perhaps using Isa. 27.13. for in both passages the sounding 
of the trumpet is followed immediately by the gathering of the exiles. The same 
complex of hope is found tn the tenth benediction: 


•1. For detailed discussion, see J. A. Draper. The Development of “the Sign of the Son of 
Man" in the Jesus Tradition 1 . STS 39119931. pp. 1-21. 
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Blow the great shofar tor our tiecdocn nxl raise an ensign tc;i to gather oui exiles. Blessed 
an thou. Lord, who gathers the dispersed of his people Israel. 1 

Accordingly, Matthew's OT)liUOV fits perfectly into his Jewish culture and into the 
scriptural sources of his creative mklrash. It is doubly remarkable that he has chosen 
to describe it as to OTguiov tou u’iou too av6ptairou. This further underlines the 
importance of the title 6 u’i« too 6v6ptonou to him. 

Alter this graphic picture of the second coining. Matthew reproduces Mark’s 
comments on the nearness of the end. with very little alteration (Mt. 24.32-36. 
editing Mk 13.28-32). He reinforces the warning that no one knows the exact time 
of the End. not even the angels or the Son. but only the Father, by adding the word 
uowoi.. so ending with the very forceful (i yf| o nonip yoiKX. This has caused 
trouble to Christian commentators from the patristic penod onwards, but it is 
perfectly understandable from within Matthew's first-century Jewish and Christian 
subculture. Some Jewish sources also sa\ that only God knows the lime of the End. 
For example. Baruch prays to God: 'You alone know the end of the limes before 
they come’(2 Bar. 21.8). This was very natural, because a lol of people had tried to 
work out when the End would come, but it did not come. The Qumrun community 
were among those disappointed, and one of them commented on Hah. 2.3: 

•If it lingers wait for it. for it will .urelv come ami mu be UclILib 2 3b|. In interpielation 
concerns the men of truth who do the Ijw. whose hands dull not relax from the service of 
truth when the final age is prolonged upon them For all the ages oKiod shall come to their 
appointed end as he has decreed for them in the mvueoc* of hi* prudence < IQpiiab VII. 
9-14). 

Matthew was in a very similar position to the auihor of this commentary. The 
purousia was a central item of his faith. It had been expected for some time, longer 
than when Mark wrote his Gospel, but it had not come. The teaching of Jesus himself 
had no actual date for the coming of the kingdom or anything like that, beyond 
that repeated at Mt. 24.34 from Mk 13.30. that everything would be accomplished 
within a generation, and one or two savings sound suspiciously as if Jesus expected 
it much sooner, perhaps even before his death. Matthew therefore accepted and 
reinforced Mark's conclusion: like everyone else, even the angels in heaven. Jesus 
did not know the time of the End. complete with his parousta. Christian Christology 
had developed very rapidly, and was now very high, as we can see from the titles 
in Matthew 24 alone. It had not however yet become docetic enough for people to 
imagine that Jesus must have known everything. 

Wnh this made clear. Matthew now shifts hack to the same block of Q that lie had 
used before (Ml. 24.37-41 Lk. 17.26-27.34-35). Once again, the parallel passages 
in the two evangelists are close enough for us lo infer that »e are dealing with 
common source material. The differences between Matthew and Luke are however 
again so great that we must recognize also that there has been heavy editing. Here 

5. For the text and translation of the Eighteen Benedictions, see C. A. Evans. Jesus and His 
Contemporaries. Comparative Studies (Leiden. BrilL 1995j. pp. 277-80. 
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too. the differences are of such a kind that they cannot possibly be explained as 
resulting from two Greek translation* of a common Aramaic source. It is clear that 
the original passage compared the day s of Noah with the time of the final appearance 
of the Son of man. Moreover, the point of the comparison has been retained by both 
Matthew and Luke. The generation of Noah, who are notorious in Jew ish sources 
too as sinners <e.g. Jos. Ant. I. 72-6h carried on with their normal lives until the 
llood destroyed them. It follows that the final coming of the Son of man will involve 
large-scale destruction of sinners who have ignored the message of Jesus, and. by 
this stage, early Christianity. I have noted the destructive aspect of the final events 
already: this passage simply reinforces this in a picturesque rather than a blunt 
manner. Matthew ’s editing retains the meaning of the original comparison in Q. 
His most dramatic change is purely editorial, framing the comparison between two 
examples of his phrase f) rrapouoio too uiou too dvOptoirou (Ml. 24.37.39). While- 
two examples of 6 ui<x too dvOptonou itself evidently stood in Q (Lk. 1 7.26,30). 
Matthew’s double use of f| napouoio tou uiou too dvUpcorrou again shows how 
important belief in the parousia was to him. 

Matthew concludes his use of this section of Q w nh two more sayings which also 
indicate large-scale and apparently random casualties in the last times (Ml. 24.40- 
41//LL 17.34-35). The salvation of others is likewise indicated. 

Matthew now moves to another piece of Q material, with a parallel in Luke 12 
(Ml. 24.43-51//Lk. 12.39-40.42-46) He has one linking verse to make yet again 
one of his main points, and it has made evident use of Mk 13.35: ypnyoptiTt 
ouv, oti ouk oi'SoTt rroio f|Mtpo 6 Kupior. Gurov ipxtTai (Ml. 24 42). At lirst 
sight, this is a remarkable verse, because it is the only verse in the synoptic Gospels 
where reference is nude to the second coming of Jesus w ith tpxoyoi but not with 
6 utoc tou ov6pco>TOu. However, this is mil difficult to explain. In the lirst place, it 
comes from the Marcan parable which Matthew has edited: ypnyoptiTt ouv ouk 
oi6qt£ yap iTOTt 6 Kupior. ti* o'ikioc tpxtTOi ... (Mark 13.35k This also forms 
a natural link to the second parable from this next piece of Q material, in which the 
authoritative figure who returns unexpectedly is again 6 Kupior. Secondly, we will 
recall that this is a term used by other New Testament w liters in alluding to the second 
coming of Jesus. So Paul, for example, declares that 6 Kupioc ... KOToPnotToi 
dr oupovou (I Thess. 4.16). one of the deutero-Paulines urges good behaviour 
Mtxpi TTjt t iriifcavtiac tou Kupiou Irjoou XpiOTou (I Tim. 6.14); Jacob declares 
H nopouoia tou Kupiou nyyiKtv (Jo* 5.8); and Revelation almost concludes with a 
prayer founded on the primitive maranatha (I Coe. 16.22). which shows that similar 
usage was already derived from the early Aramaic-speaking church: Aiirjv, tpxou, 
Klip if Inoou (Rev. 22.20).* This should remind us again that Matthew's use of 6 
utoc tou o vOpcdirou. vigorous though it be. is by no means exclusive of other titles. 

6. For maranatha in the light of the most recent research, see P. VI. Casey. ‘Monotheism. 
Worship and Chnstological Developments in the Pauline Churches’, in C. C. Newman. J. R. Dav ila 
and <i. S. Lew is (cds). The Jr* ish Roots of ChriOoioficai Monotheism Papers from the St Andrews 
Conference on the Historical Origins of the Worship of Jesus (Leiden. Brill. 1999). pp. 214-33 
(223-51. 
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not even w ith reference to what he has repeatedly called n rropoooio tou uioii tou 
avOpoinou. The Son of man was Lord for Matthew |ust as much as for other New 
Testament writers. 

The following Q passage has such a high proportion of verbal identity that we 
must infer that it was transmitted in Greek and reached each evangelist in Greek. 
Some variations, such as Luke's insertion of Lk. 12.41 -42a. are obv iously due to an 
evangelist's editing, and all should be so explained: none are due to Aramaic variants. 
The passage opens w ith a parable about the coming of a thief in the night. This short 
parable ends by applying its warning to the coming of the Son of man. There are 
no Jew ish parallels to the image of the thief for any aspect of the day of the Lord 
or the coming of the kingdom. The image however recurs in the New Testament, 
and some of the parallels are especially instructive. One is at I Thess. 5.2: auTOt 
yap OKpipax. oifiaTt oxi nut pa icuptou ax. kAiittt)c tv vukti outgx tpxtTOi. 
This uses the traditional description 'day of the Lord', which could so easily be 
shifted from traditional Jewish belief in the judgement of God to the parousia of 
Jesus. The absence of the articles with nut pa xupiou shows close connection with 
the underlying Semitic tradition. The introduction shows that the Thessulonians 
were certainly expected by Paul to hold this belief, and strongly suggests that they 
were already familiar with the imagery of the thief in the night. The image is used 
similarly at 2 Pet. 3.10. It is reapplied to a coming of Jesus in judgement at Rev. 3.3: 
tav ouv un YpnyopnorK . r£ai OX kXi trny.. xai ou un yvax noiav topav r£ai 
ttri at (cf. 16,15). This material shows every sign of being early.’ and it contains 
tpxtTai but not 6 uicx. tou av6po>iTOu. 

We should infer that a genuine parable of Jesus underlies (his Q passage. This 
certainly included the little story of Ml. 24.43 l.k. 12.39. and an earlier version 
of the warning in the following verse. The title 6 uicx tou dv0pconou should he 
regarded as secondary. The collocation of 6 uicx. tou av0pconou and tpxtTai must 
be regarded as due to the underlying influence of Dan. 7.13. We have already seen 
Matthew deliberately using this text at \lt. 24.30. editing Mk 13.26. which already 
made midrashic use of this same text. This means that Matthew used this text in 
Greek, deriving both 6 uicx; tou dvBpojnou and tpxtTai from it. Apart from Ml. 
24.42. which I have already discussed, all synoptic references to Jesus' coming at 
his parousia use both 6 utoc tou avOpcotrou and tpxouai. as references elsewhere 
in the New Testament do not. The use of Dan. 7.13. which we have already seen to 
he conscious for both Mark and Matthew-, is the only possible explanation for this.* 
Accordingly, the addition of 6 uicx tou av0po>nou has an excellent Sir- Im Lehen 
in the midrashic work of the early chureh. and in Greek. 

It is more difficult to believe in satisfactory Aramaic, or to find a satisfactory 
Sit: ini Lehen for this term in the teaching of Jesus. I have attempted an Aramaic 
reconstruction elsewhere: 4 


7. The same cannot be said of the non-e^chasological parallels in Got. Thom 21. 103. 

8. See funher Casey . Son of Man. pp 162-4. 

9. Casey . Son of Man. p. 190. 
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This is not quite impossible Aramaic, in the sense that the ending could be a reference 
to Dan. 7.13 if it was spoken to people who could be relied upon to pick this up. It is 
however possible only in these very restricted circumstances. We shall look at more 
general reasons for supposing that this did not happen in the teaching of Jesus. 

Accordingly, we have a very strong argument of cumulative weight for supposing 
that the occurrence of the term 6 uirx; too ovGpcorrou in this saying is due to 
secondary editing by the early church in Greek, under the influence of Dan. 7.13. 

In its present context, the saying tils perfectly into Matthew *s editing. The image 
ol the thief implies the destruction of unwary people, and we have seen that the 
destruction of outsiders was part of Matthew 's view of the parousia. The secondary 
editing of 6 ui<x tou av0ptonou w ith ipxtTai recalls Matthew ’s use of Dan. 7.13 
in his picture of the parousia |ust a few verses previously (Ml. 24.30). This perfect 
lit is presumably the reason why Matthew put this piece of 0 material here. 

The next piece of Q material (Mt. 24.45-51 Lk. 12.42-46) is another parable 
about an absent master returning suddenly and unexpectedly, so from Matthew’s 
perspective it is another parable about the parousia. It too indicates salvation for 
the faithful, and punishment for the wicked, the latter emphasized by Matthew’s 
final addition, intended to recall the final judgement: t«i tOTOi 6 kAouOikx koi 6 
Ppuyucx. Tiov o6ovtgjv (Mt. 24.51). At this point Matthew leaves this second piece 
of Q material. His interpretation of the parable of the wise and foolish maidens, 
which he alone has (Ml. 25.1-13). is along the same lines. The bridegroom being 
delayed and then coming suddenly is meant to recall the interval before the parousia 
and its predicted suddenness. The faithful arc again rewarded and the others left 
outside. Matthew concludes again with a message about the parousia: rpnyoptiTt 
ouv. oti ouKolSoTt ttiv nutpavou& tt|v <opav Matthew has similarly interpreted 
his parable of the talents (Mt. 21.14-30). which has some overlap with Luke (Lk. 
19.11-27). suggesting tlut an original parable has been much retold and re-edited. 
Matthew again has the Lord coming (cpxcTai. Ml. 25.l9)and rewarding the faithful. 
Once again the punishment of the useless slave slips over from the parable into a 
reminder of eternal punishment: hoi tov dxptiov SouXov CKfkiXtTi tie to okotol 
to c£<OTtpow ticci tOTai 6 nXauSydc xai 6 Ppuyiic* tcov o6ovtu>v (Mt. 25.30). 

Thus the coming of the Son of man at his parousia has been in Matthew's mind 
throughout this lengthy section in which parabolic material, basically in story mode, 
led him to use different language. The final parable, or rather picturesque story, of 
the last judgement lias a Matthcan introduction w Inch returns to his pre-eminent title 
of Jesus at the time of the final events. Otow & tX0fl 6 viol tou ov8ptjnou tv Try 
5o£n gutou kg i itqvtec; oi dyYfXot uet ctotou, toti xoBioti cm Gpovou 5o£r|c 
OUTOU ... (Ml. 25.31). Several details again recall Dan. 7.13-14. We have already 
seen that the collocation of eX0t| with 6 ukx too di'Bptonov is sufficient to indicate 
dependence on this texL We have also seen that Matthew was aware of using this 
text when he edited Mk 13.26 to produce Ml. 24.30.“ There are further parallels 


10. See pp.215-6 above. 
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between the two texts. 5o£a is used at LXX Dan. 7.14. a wayward translation in 
which we cannot be certain whether it represents the Aramaic np\ In more general 
terms, the whole scene is quite glorious. There are plural 8powoi (P3i3) at Dan. 7.9. 
R. Aqiba saw here two thrones, one for God and one for David, by which he may or 
may not have meant the Messiah <b. flag. 14a San. 38b). The virulent rejection of 
his opinion is due to similar Christian use of the same text. Matthew may accordingly 
have seen the glorious throne already at Dan. 7.9. The accompanying angels may 
also be seen round the throne of God at Dan. 7.9-10. and bringing the Son of man at 
Dan. 7.13-14. nawro to t0vr) at Ml. 25.32 could also be taken from LXX Dan. 7.14 
(where it translates K'Z'i'J *’3). Quite how much of this Matthew saw in Dan. 7.9-14 
must remain to some degree uncertain, but his use of this text is not uncertain: it 
was the basis for his picture of 6 uioc tou ovOptonou at the last judgement. Other 
texts may also have been used, whether deliberately or simply through absorption 
in scripturally based Jewish tradition. We have seen Matthew use Zcch. 12.10-14 at 
Mi. 24.30: Zech. 14.5 has koi r£ci Kxipio; 6 6tor you coi nowm oi oytot mit 
outou. Matthew might have reapplied this to the coming of 6 uio«. tou ovQptorrou. 
He that as it may, the main point is clear. Matthew '» picture of the Son of man 
coming in glory to carry out the final judgement is scripturally based, with Dan. 
7.13-14 at the centre of it. 

There are also a number of parallels with the Similitudes of Enoch. Here the 
central ligurc is also called ‘Son of man', and the first time he is mentioned Dan. 
7.13 has been wed (/ En. 46.1-31. This Son of nun also sits on the throne of his 
glory I / En. 62.5; 69.29). lie is moreover the eschatological )udgc. It lias sometimes 
been suggested that Matthew was actually dependent on this work. 1 but this cannot 
be demonstrated. When a possible Aramaic substratum is reconstructed from the 
dillicull Ge’e/ text, the term ’son of nun'emerges as an ordinary term for man. used 
to conceal Enoch’s identity in the body of the work in preparation for the explicit 
revelation of his identity in the denouement of the whole work (/ En. 71.14-17>. ,= 
This is significantly different from the iiuk« Christological title which characterizes 
the work of Matthew, it may well be therefore that jII the parallels are due lo the 
common use of Jewish tradition, rather than to Matthew's specific dependence on 
this one document, especially as we have seen how heavily Matthew is dependent 
on scriptural tradition. 

We have seen that the introduction to this scene of final judgement has an 
excellent Sit; im Lcbcn in the editorial work of Matthew. In the body of the narrative, 
the controlling ligurc is called 6 {JooiAtuc. This is a very striking difference. The 
only reasonable explanation of it is that Matthew inherited a parable in which 
the eschatological judge was 6 PooiXtuc. presumably therefore God himself. 

11. See especially J. Theisohn. Dei auier*Mte Richter. Unlenuchunsen aim 
truditioiiKeschichthcken On der Meiuchensohngestalt dei Bilderreden des Athiopischen Henoch 
lSUM 12. (ntttingen: Vandcnhocck & Rupeeohr. 1975*. esp. pp. 149-82; D. R. Catchpole, The 
Poor on Earth and the Son of Man in Heaven. A Reappraisal of Ml XXVJI -46‘. BIRIM 61 < 1978- 
9».pp. 355-97 (378-83 J. 

12. See pp. 91-111 above. 
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Matthew then wrote the introductory piece himself. He will not have wanted to 
alter 6 fJaaiXtuc because he fervently believed that Jesus was (kjoiAtut. tcov 
lou6aitov(Mt. 2.2: 21.5: 27.11.29.37.42). who as xpiOTck fulfilled Jewish hopes 
of deliverance by a king (Ml. 2.4. cf. 1.21; 16.16.20; 26.63; 27.17.22). As before, 
the only possible conclusion is that 6 uio<; tou ovOptonou was an important title 
for Matthew in Greek. 

Matthew's editing of Chs 24 25 in general, and his use of 6 ui<X, TOU 
ovGpcorrou in particular, form a coherent and consistent whole. He fully intended 
to give a picture of the last times, both with straightforward predictions and with 
picturesque parables, images and stones. At the centre of his expectation was f) 
napouoio tou uiou tou av6p<onou. coming on the clouds of heaven, bringing 
salvation and judgement. Matthew found this usage of 6 uitx; tou dv6pcoirou in 
both Mark and in his 0 material Crucially, he also found it in scripture. This was 
a massively strong combination of source material, which ensured that Matthew 
used 6 uioc tou 6v0purrou redactionally. with his new phrase q nopouoio tou 
uiou tou ovOptonou clarifying the tradition which he inherited. He felt no need 
to inform his readers and audiences as to what 6 u’nx tou ovOptonou means, a 
matter to which we must return He found it in scripture and tradition, and it was 
his ideal phrase for describing the return of Jesus, for which he urged the church to 
be both patient and always ready. 


2. IJike 1/iinJ 21 

Luke also has four occurrences of 6 uio<. tou ovGpojirou partly dependent on 
the first of the two pieces of Q material used in Matthew 24. and he too shortly 
followed them with a tilth, lie used however a very different frame of reference. In 
the first place, this is nowhere near the eschatological discourse of Luke 21. which 
I consider next. Luke put these Son of man sayings from Q further haek in Luke 
17. Luke 17 is part of a massive and quite static' trjvel narrative, which consists of 
Q and special Lukan material, and which Luke gathered together between Lk. 9.50 
(from Mk 9.39-40) and Lk. 18.15 (from Mk 10.13). There is blatant Lukan editing 
at various points, including for example the linking comment at Lk. 17.5: kgi t'l nov 
oi cirrooToAoi Ttonupicp. 

The eschatological section in Luke 17 is introduced by a small piece which has a 
perfect Sit: im Lehen in the theology and general concerns of Luke: 

Enip<otri05i*. & ijtto Copconav iron ipxrToi i) (kicikt to to»j Oiou amtptoi) auToir. 

«ai ftmv. Ouk ipxiTai ij paoiAria rouOtou ujto irapaTrjpnoEoy.. ou6i ipcuaiv, I&ou 
cl>6r rj. E«t‘ i5ou yap n PooiAria tou fcou tvTor. j_u>v toriviLk. 17.20-22). 

This minors one of Luke's central concerns, to w aid off any threat to Christian belief 
and action from the lengthy delay in the coming of the kingdom. This concern is 
repeated in Lukan editing at Lk. 19.11. Luke wrote considerably later than Matthew. 
By this time the notion of the kingdom coming w ithin a generation, the outer limit 
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which might be thought to be implied in the teaching of Jesus, was barely feasible. 
He brings forward the Pharisees, whom he portrays as maliciously hostile and 
sometimes as foolish." We expect a silly question from them, and asking when the 
kingdom of God would come wa> in Luke's \ iew just that. Jesus' response presents 
the kingdom as not really future at all. He first rejects any notion that the kingdom is 
a future entity which comes in such a w ay that one can look for signs of it. as people 
committed to a fairly literal apocalyptic view of the kingdom might. He then makes 
the positive statement that the kingdom of God is tvTcx. upc-JV. 

This phrase has caused a lot of discussion, because its precise meaning is not clear. 
Taking the commonest meaning of ivToc from Greek usage as a whole, we would 
expect the phrase evtcx. upon to mean 'within you'. From patristic times through to 
recent scholarship, it has often been so interpreted. This interpretation has however 
been subjected to two decisive objections. In its immediate context, this would mean 
that the kingship of God w as to be found in the Pharisees, an interpretation contrary 
to the teaching of Jesus and to the theology of Luke. Secondly, this interpretation of 
the kingdom of God does not have a proper Sit: im Lebtn in the teaching of Jesus 
or the theology of Luke. Recent scholarship has accordingly tended to favour the 
interpretation among sou* This can then be supported from the traditional view 
that the kingship of God is manifest in the ministry of Jesus, a view essential lor the 
interpretation of' l.k 11.201 Ml 12 28) 4 This also tils perfeclly with an entirely 
feasible Lukan interpretation of n {JaoiXiio tou 6tou at l.k 18.16.17. The Greek 
word tvTor. lias a semantic area which does stretch to ‘within* and hence 'among' a 
social group. 1 * This is sufficient for twTo. uuwv to refer to the w hole social group 
of which the Pharisees were a part. We should infer from the word iv toc. which 
Luke does not use elsewhere and for which he might more clearly have preferred tv 
Utoco (Lk. 2.46; 8.7; 10.3: 21.21: 22.27; 24.36). that Ik* took this part of the saying 
from the traditions available to him. Ills editing of it has ensured that it fits Ins needs 
perfectly. 

The introduction of the first Son of man saying in this section also tits Luke's 
editorial purpose perfectly. The audience is deliberately shifted to the disciples, who 
are to be instructed in w hat the church will need to know in future years. 

EXiuoovTai huiocii OH iwiOwnorri u<av turn ijuipcw tou uiou tou awOounou i6eiv 

koi ou« o4*ofc H I- 17-221. 

This straightforwardly describes the penod during which the parousia was expected 
and did not come. It is presented as a prediction of Jesus, so that Christians of 
Luke’s time could be reassured that Jesus knew that the parousia would not happen 
as soon as they had hoped, and that their predecessors had been mistaken to expect 
it. The saying his no parallel in Matthew, and should be regarded as a Lukan 


13. Cf. J. T. Carroll. 'Lake's Portrayal of die Pharisees'. CBQ SO 11988). pp. MM-21. 

14. See Casey. Aramaic .Approach to Q. pp 167-73. 

15. J. Lebouitier. Entos hymen. Lc sens ~ju milieu tic sous" cst-il possible?'. Bib 73 (19021, 
pp. 259-62. 
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construction on the basis of the tradition which Luke inherited. It is clear from 
the three Matthean parallels already discussed that the three following examples 
of 6 utor, TOU avBpoirou have come directly from Q (Lk. 17.24,26JOZ/Mt. 
24.27,37,39). In all three cases, it is a title of Jesus at his parousia. the same usage 
that Matthew inherited and developed. Like Matthew. Luke inherited it from Mark, 
and he re-edited one of the passion predictions here at Lk. 17.25 (see esp. Lk. 9.22 
from Mk 8.31). though without repeating the term 6 uicx TOU owSpcoTTOU from the 
previous verse. 

The plural Ttov nptpcjv at Lk. 17.22 has caused problems to some commentators, 
hut it has a straightforward origin in the following passage from Q and it lits in with 
Lukan usage much better than is usually thought. The plural is used of the days of 
Noah in Q at Ml. 24.37. Lk 17.26. and where Matthew refers to Jesus in the second 
half of the saying with ii rrapouoio too uiou rou ovBpcjnou. Luke has tv Toi<; 
npcpaic; tou uiou tou dw6pcjtrou. very precisely parallel to iv Talc nptpaic 
Ncoc in his version of the same verse. This is quite natural, because the ‘days’ of 
a person's life was a common description of the times in which they lived (e.g. 
Lk. 1.5; 4.25). Luke’s expression cv Tair. niupau tou uiou tou avOpumou (Lk. 
17.26) looks forward to a considerable period aller the second coming. This would 
be a period ofblivs lor Jesus' followers, and this is what they are expected to look 
forward to at Lk. 17.22. Similar expressions do not occur earlier because earlier 
expectation focused on the moment of Jesus’ return, as we have seen in discussing 
Matthew's treatment of this issue. Luke does this too at Lk. 17.24.30; 21.27. The 
passage of time, combined with the need for the church not to he dismayed by the 
delay of the single day of the Son of man’s return, lias led Luke to look at the whole 
of the later period hi a different way at Lk. 17.26 and then in editing Lk 17.22. 

The perceived problem at Lk. 17.22 has led some scholars to propose an 
Aramaic solution. Torres proposed that the Aramaic luhtla' ’very much'. Iiad been 
misunderstood and hence mistranslated as the sign of the accusative l,\ followed 
by hath!' ‘one’. The original meant ’you will long very much to see the days of 
...'. This explanation was enthusiastically followed by T. W. Manson." It should 
not be accepted. It embodies a familiar error of method. Tlic text has been deemed 
unsatisfactory , so an attempt has been nude to alter it by guessing at the change of 
u single word, without even showing that the saying ever had an Aramaic original. 
Secondly, the change of a single word without reconstructing the whole sentence 
means that objections to an Aramaic original have not been faced. Another attempt 
was made by Black, though like Torrey he did not w ork it fully through. r He appears 
to suppose that the original Aramaic was s~:n irar p “. which he considered 
to be idiomatic Aramaic for ‘a certain Day of for the Son of Man'. In the expression 
K*ar p however, Aramaic is not as different from Greek or English as Black 
suggests, nor is his English translation. To establish the supposedly idiomatic use 
of the Aramaic p Black quotes Dan. 7.16. where however KPN? p ” means 

16. C. C. Tonvv. The Four Gospels. 4 »Vn»- Translation i London New Yotk: Haipci. 1933). 
p. 312. followed by Manson. Sayings . p. 142. 

17. Black. •Aramaic Dimension in O'. P 39. 
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‘one of the bystanders': on this analogy, srr* ~z 7n would mean ‘one of the days', 
so it would not help w ith the perceived problem. Since they do not reconstruct 
the whole saying, neither Toney nor Black considers the meaning of (K)?t(K) 13 
in an expression such as s~x m With (K>r;(K) T3 still being a normal 

term for ‘man’, it does not have enough referring power to single out Jesus or any 
other particular (son of) nun. Once again, we find that just at the point where we 
have good reason to posit creative writing by an evangelist, the saying will not 
make sense in any proposed Aramaic. We must accordingly reject these Aramaic 
proposals, and return to the view expressed above, that Lk. 17.22 is a deliberate 
Lukan introduction to the edited versions of Q sayings which follow. 

Verse 23 begins the section of Luke 17 which is drawn from 0 and Luke's special 
material. We have seen Matthew selecting the Marcan version of this saying iMt. 
24.23 editing Mk 13.21) and revising the Q version (Ml. 24.26). In Matthew, as 
in Mark, the subject of the saying is 6 xP'OTtx and the context is the presence of 
false prophets and pseudo-mevsiahs. In Luke, the reference is directly to the Son 
of man. and the context dictates that this saying refers to false expectation of the 
second coming of Jesus, w hich is warded olT. This makes even better sense of the 
comparison of this event to lightning (Lk 17.24 Ml. 24.26). It ensures that the 
visibility of the lightning is the centre of the entirely appropriate comparison, and 
makes its destructive force less likely to come to people’s minds. The term o uio< 
Tou ovOpcoirou must have stood in Q because it is found in both evangelists' versions 
of the saying, and we have seen that the specially Malthcan n nopoooio tou uiou 
tou dvOpcorrou is secondary. For this part Luke has 6 uicx tou dv6pconou tv th 
niicpo outou. This is likely to be the old Q tradition, since the expectation of the 
parousia was greatly influenced by existing traditions about the Day of the Lord. It 
is all the more noteworthy that this part of the saying will not make proper sense in 
Aramaic. We could attempt a reconstruction as follows: mra xr:s -o Kfflfr TO. Here 
again the term (KRttx) -a docs not have sufficient referring power to single out 
Jesus or any other particular (son of) man. Consequently, the saying docs not make 
proper sense. This is further evidence that this part of the Q material w as composed 
as well as edited in Greek. 

At 17.25. Luke inserts into the Q material his own version of a prediction which 
he has edited elsewhere. It is closest to Lk. 9.22. where Luke is editing Mk 8.31 (cf. 
also Lk. 9.44; 18.31-33: 24.7). Its major concern is to make absolutely clear that the 
coming of the Son of man was never regarded as imminent during the ministry, and 
was always to be preceded by his suffering and death. This same concern is evident 
close to Lk. 9.22. in the editing of Mk 9.1 at Lk. 9.27-28. In this passage. Luke 
altered Jesus' prediction of the coming of the kingdom in power within a generation 
to engineer its fulfilment in the following narrative of the Transfiguration. We have 
noted the similar concerns in the editing of the opening part of the eschatological 
section here in Luke 17. and again some w ay ahead at Lk. 19.11. Thus the insertion of 
this prediction at 17.25 is wholly in accordance w ith Luke's editorial concerns, and 
his insertion of something important to him into Q is in accordance w ith his normal 
editorial habits. Since the main point to be made was the necessity of Jesus' passion 
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long before his second coming, an abbreviated prediction was also in accordance 
with Luke's needs. The precise term rf|c ytwtac Taiiny; will also have been 
chosen to set up the following comparison with the days of Noah, a conspicuously 
righteous person chosen by God from one of the most evil generations of all. 

Despite some differences in wording, partly and perhaps wholly due to the 
editorial activity of Matthew, the comparison with the days of Noah is basically the 
same in Kith evangelists (Lk. 17.26-27. cf. Ml 24.37-39). As I noted above, it must 
mean that the final coming of the Son of man will involve large-scale destruction 
of sinners who have ignored the message of early Christianity. 11 The passage of 
time gave Luke no reason to alter this. It is reinforced with a similar comparison 
to the days of Lot. especially his escape from the wicked city of Sodom which was 
destroyed by Ciod with lire and brimstone (Lk. 17.28-29). Whether this stood in 
Matthew \ 0 source is quite uncertain. The Son of man statement at the end certainly 
did. for it is found in both evangelists. Matthew has exat ilx the same form of words 
at Ml. 24.39 as in the two previous occurrences (Ml. 24.27.37): outgx. iotoi ti 
rropouoia tou uiou tou du6p<orrou. Luke is different both from Matthew and 
from his other comments elsewhere, so he may well he reproducing his source with 
little change at this point: koto to outo toTai fj nutpo 6 uicx tou ovGpcdirou 
drroKaAunTtTai. This is different language for the single event of Jesus’ second 
coining. The use of the v erb 'reveal* is reminiscent of the cognate noun at I Cor. 1.7. 
where Paul has the Corinthians await niv dnonoXu^iv tou icvpiov tiuuiw Iqoou 
XpiOTOU. It is again striking that where Luke has another form of winds for this 
major event, a feasible Aramaic underlay cannot be reconstructed. It follows that 
any tiling like the present form of these Son of nun sayings lirst existed in Greek, 
and that Luke, like Matthew, regarded 6 uioc tou ov&fxanou as an imponant title 
of Jesus in Creek. 

These sayings comparing the days of the Son of man to the people of the days of 
Noah and Lot are followed by more savings which imply large-scale casualties. The 
first one (Lk. 17JI) has a close parallel at Mk 13.15-16 Ml 24.17-8. so it probably 
stood in this same section of Q material inherited by Luke, whereas Matthew 
preferred the Marcan version m its Marvan position. One more saying of this kind 
comes from the same section of Q (Lk. 17.35 Ml 24.41). Luke then has lus own 
introduction to his somewhat edited version of the saying about vultures: 

ecu d»TOKptteim<. Aryouoi* aurej riou. lupitid&i ilirtv outoV.. Onc*j to oujuo. iwi 

*ai oi diroi tniouvax&rflovTai iLk. l7J7.cf. ML 24.2B| 

It is usually inferred that Luke moved this sav ing here from the Matthean position 
which it held in Q. This should be accepted. It nukes better sense straight alter 
several sayings which imply a lot of corpses. The collection of sayings thus ends 
on a note of judgement upon outsiders, and it nukes it clear tlut the end has not yet 
come. 

The parable of the unjust judge (Lk. 18.1-8) ends this eschatological section of 
Luke. There is an obvious sign of Lukan redaction in the narrative use of 6 Kupioc 


18. See pp. 213-22 above 
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as a description of Jesus right ai the beginning of the eschatological application of 
the parable (Lk. 18.6). The application a* a whole (Lk. 18.1.6-8) clearly refers to 
the period of the church awaiting deliverance at the time of the second coming. It 
advocates constant prayer at this time, a significant Lukan concern, and assures the 
faithful that God will avenge them quickly when they are crying to him day and 
night. This eschatological section of Luke ends w ith its fifth Son of man saying: 

nXqv 6 uicx. too oi^ponou iX6ov apo iupQCti rnv wionv ini ny. yiy.; 

This refiects Luke's Gentile world, in which most people were not Christians. Some 
years ago. I explored the possibility of an Aramaic reconstruction, and the best I 
could produce was this: 

icruc icnwi njm -a p7 

As I commented at the time. Ml is scry difficult to feci any confidence thut this saying 
existed in Aramaic before I made it up.'" It has a perfect Sit: im Leben in the early 
Church at the time when Luke's Gospel was written The parousia. or the coming 
of the kingdom, had been delayed and there was an obvious risk that some people 
would lose heart and slip back into the Gentile world. This is where this concept of 
nioru. appears to belong, something Christian which could be lost. While ‘Son of 
man' and 'coming' together indicate sonic influence of Dan. 7.13. the saying itself 
seems very remote from those in which this influence originated. We must conclude 
that the saying originated in the Greek-speaking church, and is probably a Lukan 
construction. This is further evidence that, for Luke as for Matthew. 6 uitx tou 
ouGpcorrou was an important Chnstological title in Greek. 

Before going on to consider Luke 21. which is an eschatological discourse and 
thus from a formal point of view Luke's basic parallel to Matthew 24 as a whole, 
we must consider how much information about the prev ious history of 6 uioo tou 
duOptotTOU we can draw from those 0 sayings which are found in Luke 17 and 
Matthew 24. Luke created his introduction to these sayings (Lk. 17.22). and moved 
the saying about vultures to the end. creating his own introduction (Lk. 17.37). In 
other respects, however. Luke stayed close to the Q source, notably in the three Son 
of man sayings which both evangelists inherited (ML 24.27 Lk. 17.24. ML 24.37// 
Lk. 17.26; Ml. 24.39 /Lk. 17.30). 

Despite some uncertainty over details, the basic interpretation of all three sayings 
has emerged clearly from the above discussion. In all three sayings, the term 6 uicx; 
tou dvGpcotrou is a title of Jesus at his second coming. That much is just as clear 
in the Lukan versions as in the Matthean sayings, which have the stereotyped and 
secondary expression fj rropouoia tou uiou tou dvGpcoirou. The tiist saying (Mt. 
24.27//Lk. 17.24) was a comparison of the appearing of the Son of man to lightning. 
This was certainly intended to invoke the suddenness and visibility of lightning, 
and perhaps the destructive force evident in the second saying (Mt. 24.37'Lk. 
17.26). This compared the time of the Son of man's coming w ith the days of Noah. 


19. Casey. Son of Man. p. 196. 
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This had in mind the large-scale destruction of the w icked. and the salvation of the 
relatively righteous, who could only be identified with the Christian churches. The 
third saying is of exactly the same kind, and it is likely to have followed the similar 
comparison with the days of Lot (Lk. 17.28-291 rather than to have come at the end 
Of the comparison with Noah as well as the beginning (ML 24.37.39). Be that as it 
may, it too could only have in mind the large-scale destruction of the w icked. as well 
as the salvation of Christians. 

It follows that in all three Q sayings, as in Matthew and Luke. 6 uics. TOO 
dvOptdirou was already a title for Jesus at a second coming which would bring 
judgement on outsiders as w ell as salv ation for the follow crs of Jesus. Moreov er. we 
have seen that no version of any of these sayings can he effectively reconstructed 
in Aramaic. It follows further that in the 0 source used here by both evangelists, 
6 uicx tou au0ptotrou was already a title for Jesus in Greek. This is an important 
result. which can he properly assessed only after all Son of man sayings have been 
discussed. 

I turn next. then, to Lk. 21.5-36. Luke’s parallel to Matthew 24 as a complete 
eschatological discourse based on Mark 13. The opening part is noteworthy for 
an addition to the words of those who will mislead many: they will say 6 xotpcx. 
riYYiM v (Lk. 21.8). This intensifies Luke's rejection of the apocalyptic hopes which 
characterized both the ministry” of Jesus and earlier Christianity . There are also some 
noteworthy additions to the predictions of the persecution of the disciples, which are 
retained and expanded as a reflection of the sufferings of Christians in the prolonged 
period of the church. 

The most striking change is at Lk. 21.20-24. where in place of the abomination 
of desolation and related troubles we lind the siege of Jerusalem: 

"0rcn/6< i&nn «u*Aojuivt}v urco otpoto»i6<*»v lipouooAiju. toti yvott on nyyi^tv 

H (pnutaou auTrp. ... lipoucaAnu iorai rarovuivn 'ino iGvwv. dxpi ou nAqp<oflu»oiv 

xaipoi iOvtov. 

This reflects the siege and sack of Jerusalem in 66 70 CE. which explains why 
Luke was so concerned about the delay in the coming of the kingdom and the 
porousia. A considerable time had passed since the historic ministry of Jesus. The 
last words leave open the possibility that there will be j significant gap afler the 
fall of Jerusalem. Luke also omitted the prediction of Mk 13.20 according to which 
the Lord would shorten the days, for by the time Luke wrote the Lord had clearly 
not shortened the days. Only at this stage does Luke predict heavenly phenomena 
followed by the coming of the Son of man. omitting Mark's prediction that he would 
send his angels to gather tlx* elect (Mk 13.27): 

KOI TOTE CsJOVTOI TOY UIOV TOU Ol^pCOTTOU EPXOUIVOV IV VltlAq UETO &1/VOU1CX «OI 

6o£iy. rto\irf. (Lk. 21.27). 

Here Luke has retained the use of 6 uicx; toj dv0pconou as a title of Jesus at 
his parousia. This reinforces the evidence of Luke 17 that it was very important 
to him as such. We can see him making one change which was important to him. 
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the alteration of Mark's tv ve$cXok; to tv vt$tXr). This fits in with a very literal 
understanding of Luke's story of the Ascension (Acts 1. 9-11). He must therefore 
have believed this prediction in a literal way. Whether he perceived any reference 
to Dan. 7.13 is doubtful. He retains the term 6 uioc tou dv0pcjiTOu. together with 
£pX<Hitvov. the crucial indicators of the influence of Dan. 7.13. But we know that 
Luke took these, and everything else which could ultimately come front Daniel, 
directly from Mark. The change from vt$(Xai<; to vt$(Xr) suggests that Luke was 
not aware of the Danielic reference, for it is such a straightforward move away from 
the sacred text. If this is so. Luke will have believed that he was rewriting Mark to 
make his picture of the second coming more accurate, and he will have accepted 
from Mark the title 6 ui<x tou av6ptorrou m Greek as a true representation of the 
teaching of Jesus about his return, but no* as a scriptural reference in the way that 
Matthew and Mark saw it. 

In place of Mark’s prediction that the Son of nun will send out his angels ami 
gather the elect (Mark 13.27). Luke has a prediction which again implies the passage 
of tunc before the final events begin I Lk 21 .28) This also refers to f) d TToXuTp<OOK 
upcov in such a way as to make clear that it is the deliverance of Christian disciples 
which is to be expected Luke proceeds with the parabolic material from Mk 13.28- 
29. clarifying it by saying that when these various events have happened. tyy\y. 
ioTtv q PaoiXtto tou 0tou. This is exactly what he has been at such pains to 
show was not due to have happened earlier, and should not have been expected 
then. In this light, his retention of Mk 13.30 with only slight alteration has puzzled 
scholars: 

aunv Aiyo uuiv on ov un »ap«Xfci ii ywo own) iux 6v novra yivnnx (Luke 

21.32). 

If a ‘generation’ is interpreted chronologically as a period of some 25 30 years, 
if we assume that f| ysvso ciuTq must be Jesus’ own generation, and if we further 
assume perfect consistency between what Luke leaves in and his editorial aims, 
then this saying is difficult to lit into Lukan theology. Hence Nolland went so far 
as to claim. ’This verse is a standing embarrassment to all attempts to see the delay 
of the Parousia as a major Lukan preoccupation.’-' The rest of the evidence which 
I have surveyed on this matter should not however be downgraded in this way. 
It is not surprising that some scholars have argued that q ytvio GUTq has been 
interpreted by Luke as Luke's own generation, rather than the generation of Jesus.-' 1 
It is however difficult to fit this interpretation into a speech by Jesus edited by Luke, 
because he has been so careful elsewhere to distinguish between the time of the life 
of Jesus and the time of the eschatological events. We should rather note what has 
happened to the Hebrew equivalent ” in the Qumran commentary on Habakkuk. I 
have already pointed out the trouble caused to the community by the perceived delay 
in the coming of the End. Nonetheless, they still described Habakkuk’s prophecies 


20. Nolland. Luke. p. 1000. 

21. E.g. Fitzmycr. Luke. p. 1353. 
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as aimed ai inrrsn *ihe Iasi generation' (IQpIlab VII.2). They evidently did 
not interpret ]'~rsn -rrm chronologically as a period of some 25-30 years. We must 
lake the same view of Luke's n ytwta outi).- The criticism of his 'generation' by 
Jesus, and his threats of judgement against them, has caused Luke to keep the term 
'generation' for people from the time of Jesus right down to his own times. It is 
not loo long lor some people to have lived through both, and for all we know such 
people may have included Luke himself. 

Luke omits the saying about the Son’s ignorance (Mk 13.32). At Acts 1.7, the 
risen Jesus tells his apostles that it is not for them to know the times which the Father 
has set. which again reflects the disappointed expectations of earlier Christianity. By 
Luke’s time, the whole idea of tlie Son himself not knowing the lime had become 
insupportable. The shift into the Gentile world was a factor in this, as well as rising 
Christology. In Second Temple Judaism. Jewish people constantly revised their 
predictions of eschatological events, without lindmg fault with their predecessors 
for expecting events which had not taken place (yet) Greek-speaking Gentiles were 
however more likely to suppose that predictions of events w hich did not take place 
as expected were mistakes by the people who made the predictions. Luke's editing 
has carefully ami consistently removed Jesus from that grmip of people. 

Luke concludes his eschatological discourse w ith a warning to Christians to live 
properly and be on the alert for the last times, and a warning that the judgement 
will he universal. Christians should hope to survive these things, xai OTo0r|voi 
tjjnpooftv too uiou too dvQpeonou. This is an additional Son of man saying, 
referring to Jesus as the eschatological judge. There are no signs of Dan, 7.13. as 
there were at Ml. 25.31. More simply. Luke has so completely accepted o utex. too 
6v0p(orrou as a Greek title for Jesus in the last times that he has used it creatively 
as the last words of the eschatological discourse. In this respect he is just like 
Matthew. 

We have now studied the major groups of Son of man savings which do not 
go back to Jesus, and we have found that both Matthew and Luke inherited and 
used 6 uioc too ovOpiorrou as a major title of Jesus seen in his role in the final 
events. We must consider next the remaining secondary uses in each of the synoptic 
evangelists, before proceeding in the next chapter to discuss the transition from 
Jesus' use of (XJ~:(K) 13 to each of the synoptic evangelists' view of this title as a 
whole. 


3. More Son of Man Sayings in Matthew 

I now proceed through the remaining secondary Son of man sayings in Matthew. 
The first is perhaps the strangest of all: 


22. Cf. E. Lovesum. Jesus and This Generation’. A New Testament Study (ConBNT 25. 
Stockholm: Alnhjv i»r & WikselL 1995).op. SI-7. 
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OTOV 6i filtOUiXJIV UUO'. EV TT| BoXil TOUTIJ. 4«Suy£T£ IK, TT|V ITEpCXV QU1|V yop XcyC4 
uyiv, cn ur| teAeotite roc noXiK tou loporjA iw dv £A8 q o uioc too dv^poiroj (Ml. 
10.23). 

This saying appears al first sight lo be placed during (he historic ministry of Jesus. 
It is part of a missionary discourse, when the twelve were sent out on a mission to 
Israel, memorably defined at Nit. 10.5-6: 

Eic o&oo i&vcav uf| drriXmiTE. «ai tic roAiv laiiapniov un eioeXOute- noprusoBs & 
poXXow npo to irpc^ara to arroAtoAoTa oi«c*j loponX. 

This is an excellent definition of the scope of the historical ministry , and it has an 
excellent Sit; im Uhen where Matthew has placed it. The end of the discourse is 
likewise set to perfection in the histone ministry , and it appears to be a piece of 
deliberate Matthean editing to this effect: 

Kot iyivi to on itiXioivo Inoou. imroootav to*. 6ca&ua poftqTok outgo, uiriPq 
ixiiftiv too fiiAdaiiiv «ai *npuootiv iv toV. noXioivauTtaviMi. III). 

It is unden.tand.iblc. therefore, that Schweitzer interpreted the saying in this 
historic context. We have seen that the coming of the Son of man in Matthew refers 
consistently to the parousia. Schweitzer accordingly interpreted this saying as an 
unlullillcd prediction that Jesus' parousia would lake place during the historic 
ministry.’’ There arc three serious problems with this interpretation. In the first 
place, it is difficult to tit in with Jesus' other predictions of his forthcoming death in 
Jerusalem. Secondly, any underlying Aramaic has to include a reference to Daniel 
7. I have previously suggested a possible reconstruction of the dillieult part. Ml. 
I0.23b: j * 


'.■# rw X t T? 1 TTP K“ 

This lias clear reference to Dan 7.13. and this is what is difficult about it. We shall 
see good reason to believe that all such references are secondary.-'' In Aramaic or 
Greek, this also reinforces the point that the coming of the Son of man in Matthew 
always refers to the parousia of Jesus, since this is how he interpreted Dan. 7.13. 
Thirdly, if this is what the saying is really supposed to mean, it is extraordinary that 
so careful an editor as Matthew retained it. when he could so easily have left it out. 

Christian scholars, in the patristic and modem periods alike, have not liked this 
interpretation for the dogmatic reason that it attributes to Jesus a mistaken prediction. 
Any mistake by Jesus does not til in w iih the docetic Christo!ogy characteristic of 
supposedly orthodox Christianity, and these same Christian scholars, fervent in their 
continued belief that the Son of man will come on the clouds of heaven eventually. 

23. A. Schweitzer. The Quest of the Historical Jesus. First Complete Edition (Irans. W. 
Montgomery rial.: London. SCM. 2000). pp 327 32. 

24. Casey. Son of Man. p. 185. 

25. See pp. 242-5 below. 
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have regarded ibis as an important matter. Consequently, this interpretation 
would make Jesus responsible for an important mistake, rather than a trivial one. 
Accordingly, a variety of implausible interpretations have been adopted.^ The most 
mundane suggestion is that the end of the verse really means ‘until I join you'. 27 This 
involves an impossible interpretation of the term ‘Son of nun' in either Aramaic or 
Greek, and people who thought it meant this are most unlikely to have considered 
it worth preserv ing. Matthew is especially likely to ha\ e clarified it and recorded 
its fulfilment, rather than omitting the end of the mission, as he has done. Another 
suggestion is that Jesus was refemng to the fall of Jerusalem. 2 ' This replaces 
what the text says with something more convenient. If Jesus meant this, he would 
surely have said it. and if Matthew meant this, he would sumly have written it. 
Interpretations oI this kind can hardly be regarded as critical scholarship. They show 
a total lack of respect for what the text says, and assert their own meanings to avoid 
the conservative Christian problem that Jesus appears to have been mistaken. 

For once, recent redaction criticism has come to the rescue. By the time we reach 
vv. 17-18, w hat is to us a fundamental shift of focus lias clearly taken place. Some 
ol the predictions no longer have a satisfactory Sit: im Uhen in the historic ministry 
of Jesus, but belong rather to the period of the early church Jesus predicts that the 
disciples will be handed over to sanhedrins. Hogged in synagogues, and brought 
before tulers and kings for a witness to them *01 roir. cBvtoiw. This happened in 
the pcrit*d of the early church, but not during the historic ministry . Consistently with 
this, there are close parallels to some of Matthew 'i comments in the eschatological 
discourse ol Mk 13. from which Matthew has notably omitted some of them i see exp. 
Mk 13.9-13). Matthew has shifted from the forthcoming mission of the disciples in 
the historic ministry to the Christian mission in the penod of the early church. From 
his perspective, this was a reasonable thing to do He regarded the mission of the 
church as a continuation of the mission of the lirst apostles. He also belonged to a 
culture which interpreted prophecy as partly fulfilled, parlly referring to the present 
and partly referring to the future. Apocalyptic writers wrote with the same schema 
deliberately in mind. 

Once we have got this straight, we have the correct framework for interpreting 
Ml. 10.23. Its Sit: im Leben is in the period of the early church. While the mission to 
the Gentiles was of central importance, and indirectly referred to at Ml. 10.18. there 
was also a mission to Israel. We should not forget either that in any given city, the 
Gentile mission normally began from the synagogue. It therefore flourished in many 
cities which liad long-established, prosperous and successful Jew ish communities. 
Matthew’s concept of ‘the cities of Israel* may therefore have been broader than 

26. For ihe history of scholarship up to the lime when ii was writicn. see M. Kiliui. /to 
Naherwaitunsslogion Matthaus 10.23. Geurhiehte seiner Audettunz (BCiBE 9. Tubingen. Mohr 
(Sicbeck). 1970). 

27. E.g. J. Dupont. ‘"Vbusname/ pa» achesc les villcsd'lsracl avanique Ic Fils dc I’hommc 
nc vienne" (Mai X.23|‘. \o\ T2{ I958l pp. 22X 44 

28. E.g. A. Feuilloi. Lev engines et ta significance dc Ml 10.23b: Comribuiion i I’Cludc du 
problems* eschalotogique'. CBQ 23 (1961). pp. 182-98. 
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ours, including cities where people of Israel dwelt no! only cities which were 
physically in Israel. We must interpret the saying literally. The coining of 6 uicx; 
tou avOptoTTOu refers to the parous ia of Jesus, is we have just seen throughout Ml. 
24 and at 25.31. This saying reassures disciples of Jesus that the parousia will take 
place before the mission to Jews, and in Jewish places, is completed. This tits in 
completely w ith Matthew's editing. He believed that the parousia had been delayed, 
hut that it was now at hand in his own lime. It was this great event which would 
bring the persecution of the church to an end. with salvation for the disciples and 
judgement on outsiders. In its present form, the saying cannot go back to Jesus, for 
its Aramaic is problematic and it has no proper Sit: im Lehen in his teaching. It has 
a perfect Sit: «»i Lehen in the editorial procedures of Matthew, and no parallel in 
Luke. In its present form, therefore, the saying is a Matthcan creation, though we 
cannot tell whether Matthew re-ediled an older saying for his own purposes. Be that 
as it may. this is another example of 6 uior. tou dv0p<onou as a title of Jesus in 
On ek. used with reference to his parousia. 

Matthew took his next secondary viying from Q It has also caused a lot of 
puzzlement to commentators, from the ancient period onwards. It is a response to a 
request lor a sign. Matthew gives Jesus’ response as follows: 

fiwd rrovqpa ui uoixoXk. ar*aiov tatCqTii. «oi cmiiiovou&ofcjoiTai auTflii uq to 
oqpiiov liava rod npajqrou. toomp yap qv kovd' iv tt| *otXio tou *qTOU'. Tptk 
quipai. iai Tp«i<. vuiroc. outu> iotoi 6 uia. tou ovflptanou cw KOpfii? rqt. yq< 
rpii<. qpipo'. iai Tpii*. wvmro (Ml. l2JW0.cf U 11.29>30| 

To understand the origins of this midrash, we must go in the tirst place to a genuine 
incident recorded in our oldest source, the Ciospcl of Mark <Mk X 11-13). Mark 
records that some Pharisees asked Jesus for a sign from heaven. He refused, with 
some considerable annoyance, complaining about 'this generation’ seeking a 
sign. His refusal begins with one of the characteristics of his ipsissima verba, and 
continues with an idiom natural m Aramaic and in Hebrew, but not in Greek. It may 
be reconstructed as follows: 


rx n *~r-rrr- •* .73? raa 

Amen I say lo you. a sign will certainly nu( be given kiihis generation! 

It is this incident which was fastened on by a midrashisL From it comes die seeking 
for a sign. Jesus' criticism of the generation contemporary with him. and liis 
declaration that a sign will not be given, a passive which refers to God at least as 
much as to himself. The midrashist has qualified this somewhat w ith his reference to 
Jonah. We know that Matthew took this from Q because he has so much in common 
with Luke. Both of them have the follow ing: 

YEVto irovr<pa ... oqutiov ietti £qTSi. »oi oqasiovou &o#qoiTai ouTq li uq to cqpEiov 
Icavd ... ydp ... ’icavdc ... outgx eotoi oui <?. ?t*j dv6(<aroj ... 

This is more than enough to show that there was a Q version, which Matthew and 
Luke each inherited in one form or another. The midrashist turned to the hook of 
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Jonah, and produced a scripturally based piece which Matthew was happy to inherit, 
and which Luke felt a need to alter. The follow ing part of the Matthean version is a 
straight quotation from LXX Jon. 2.1: 

t|v l<avd‘. si» Tij koiXio tou «t|tov* xpck rjpipcx: «oi Tpfk vurrar.. 

This is strong evidence that the midrashist was w orking in Greek. Moreover, the whole 
midrashic comparison makes excellent sense in Greek, provided that we understand 
what the three-day interval means. I have already brought forward evidence that it 
may refer to a short time/’’ In rabbinical literature it refers among other things to 
the period before the deliv erancc of Israel by means of the resurrection of the dead. 
This three-day interval was supported from scriptures such as llos. 6.2, ‘on the third 
day he will raise us up’. Jon. 2.1 is sometimes used in the same midrashic passages. 
Moreover. Jesus himself used the three-day interval with reference to u relatively 
short time (L.k. 13.32-33). The Q midrashist worked with a similar concept of u 
short lime. This is what he meant by the three days and three nights, and he will not 
have thought that he w as contradicting the teaching of Jesus Rather, the midrashic 
comparison between Jonah and Jesus showed that the death and resurrection of 
Jesus was the only sign his generation would get. and from a Pharisaic perspective, 
that was not the sign from heaven for which they had asked. 

The next secondary sayings in Matthew are both in the interpretation of the 
parable of the lares. It is generally agreed that the interpretation is completely 
secondary, and has been composed by Malllicw. It has no satisfactory Sit: on Lehen 
in the ministry of Jesus. It presupposes that the parable is an allegory so obscure 
that no one could understand it unless Jesus told them the interpretation. This is 
contrary to the aims and nature of the public teaching of Jesus. The interpretation 
has however a perfectly good Sit: im Leben in Matthew, who attached the greatest 
importance to the final judgement, w ith the salv alien of the elect and the punishment 
of sinners. The linguistic argument for Matthean composition is especially strong, 
and includes some points which are dillieult to understand in Aramaic rather than 
Greek.'" Nowhere is this more obvious ihan in the first son of man saying, which 
identities the original sow er of the good seed in the field: 

OonEiptav to eoXovonipuo ioTivovior tou ov6ptarou ( Mi. 13.37>. 

Here the Greek term 6 ui«x tou 6v6p<onou is a Greek title, considered by Matthew 
to he quite sufficient on its own to identify Jesus. This could not be done like this 
in Aramaic, for (K)r:(K» ” was a normal word for man. Consequently, it would 
have to be qualified to make reference to any particular person. In the light of 
the other passages which we have already discussed, we must further infer that 
Matthew regarded 6 ui<x tou ov6pojirou as especially appropriate here because of 
his eschatological role. This is expounded with the second occurrence of 6 uicx; tou 
dvQpcdirou at Mt. 13.41. Here the Son of man sends out his angels, and the result 

29. See pp. 207-8 above. 

30. See especially Jeiemias. Parables, pp. 82-5. 
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is the punishment of the wicked and the salvation of the righteous. points which 
we have seen to be central in the eschatological presentation of Matthew 24. It is 
ev ident that Matthew's know ledge of the Aramaic origins of 6 uicx; tou GwOpcorrou 
in no way inhibited his creative use of it as a Greek title. It is also significant that 
6 uiot, tou dvOptoiTOu is associated with {JaoiXtio in this passage, especially in 
v. 41. If Jesus had really taken ‘son of man' from Dan. 7.13-14. where 123 
receives T>73. this association would have been normal in his teaching. Instead, we 
liud this association only in an evangelist who certainly did make midrashic use of 
Dun. 7.13. and who found 6 uioc tou awSpcorcou as a Christological title in this 
very text. 

Matthew's next Son of man saying has been edited into his Marean source. In the 
introduction to Peter's confession at Caesarea Philippi < Mk X.27 1 . the Marean Jesus 
asks his disciples, 

Tiva ui Xiyouoiv oi dv6ptuno« ilvoi. 

This introduces genuine material recording verdicts that Jesus was really John the 
Baptist. Elijah or ‘one of the prophets'. These are verdicts which the early church 
would not have the slightest interest in making up. and w hich have an excellent Sit: 
ini Lehen in the Judaism of Jesus' time Mark then interpolated Peter's confession ou 
ll 6 XP'OTOc. and his ‘messianic secret', followed by his heav ily redacted version 
of Jesus' genuine prediction of his forthcoming death. In a detailed discussion. I 
have soughl to establish that the genuine prediction did contain the term (X)ff3(K) ■’3. 
which was reasonably translated with 6 uio>. tou 6v0pcanou. in accordance with 
a deli liable translator's strategy This prediction was then subjected to secondary 

development." 

Matthew continued the editorial processes already visible in Mark. In his 
introduction to the actual prediction (Ml. 16.211. he supplied a subject, named as 
Inoouc. to which he may have added xP'Otcx. (read by k' B ». Among his many 
alterations to the prediction itself is the replacement of tow wiow tou ovOptonou 
with ciutov. so that it is no longer a specifically Son of nun prediction. In Jesus' 
question which introduces the whole incident. Matthew replaces ut with tow wiow 
TOU dw0pcoTTOU. so that the edited question at Mt. 16.13 now reads: 

tivo Xiyoucnv oi dv6ptam>t livai tov viov tcw d*£pca*OJ. 

To understand these editorial changes, we must begin with Matthew's two main 
points, his revised version of Peter's confession and the extraordinary delineation 
of Peter's leading position in the church which follows. Ilis version of Peter's 
confession has two of the church's major Christological lilies: 

ou ti 6 xpiOTo. 6 uicx. tou 0tcd Toi ^cavroc. 


31. See pp. 201 9 above. 
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Jesus’ response has Peter play the leading role in the church which he did in fact 
play in the years immediately succeeding Jesus' death and resurrection. It contains 
the famous pun w ith Peter being the rock on which Jesus will build his church, 
a pun which works as well in Aramaic with NC" as in Greek with flsTpcx,. and 
in American English with Rock. This is extremely coherent, for we know’ from 
Acts and the Epistles lliut ’Christ’ and 'Son of God’ were two of the three major 
confessional titles of the early church. Moreover, whereas Kupttx has a very broad 
range of meaning and is frequently used b\ Matthew (<-. 76 times) throughout that 
range, these two titles were by this stage more specific. The term xpiOTOf. tended 
to be used with particular reference to Jesus’ role in salvation history, and he was 
by now ‘son of Cod’ in the special sense of being especially closely related to God 
and chosen by him for his outstanding role in salvation history . Peter’s confession is 
accordingly to be regarded as a model Christian confession. 

We can now see why 6 uioc tou ov&ptonou has been removed from the lirsl 
passion prediction. It is not that Matthew considered 6 uioc tou oi/Gptotrou in 
any way unsuitable for passion predictions. He uses this term when editing Marcan 
passion predictions at Ml. 17.12. editing Mk 9.12; Mt. 17.22. editing Mk 9.31; Ml. 
20.18. editing Mk 10.33: and Mt. 20.28. editing Mk 10.45. Of these passages Mt. 
17.22 and 20.18 are especially close to the present passage. Mt. 16.21. Matthew 
also uses 6 uioc. tou dvOptotrou in a passion prediction of his own inserted at 
Mt. 26.2. It was therefore in his view an entirely suiuhle term for Jesus to use 
in passion predictions in general. He had entirely positive reasons for introducing 
tins first prediction with lr)oov . with or without XP'OTC*.. and simply referring 
kick to Jesus in this capacity as outov. What Matthew was determined to do was 
to mention Jesus personally by name in a passion prediction which immediately 
follows the two major confessional titles. 6 xP'OTtx. and 6 uicx. tou 0tou. He has 
also replaced Mark's 6i6oomiv outouc with Smvutiv tok. uoOnTaic outou. so 
revelation directed personally at the disciples shortly before Peter, just presented as 
the Rock of the church, makes the catastrophic mistake of trying to persuade Jesus 
not to undergo his atoning death. This first passion prediction is the first presentation 
of w hat was for Matthew the centre of salvation history. So it is ‘Ipoom . the human 
being who has to die. but who is also 6 xp>ot<> and 6 uioc tou 0jou. which made 
his death of central importance, w ho is deliberately mentioned here. 

It is with all this editing in mind that Matthew mscilcd 6 uicx. tou ovOpconou 
into his introduction to the whole section at Mt. 16.13: 

xtva Xtyouaiv oi 6v6p<orjot fivai tov viov tou ov^poroj. 

The manuscript tradition did not like this, with most MSS interpolating pc as at 
Mk 8.27 and Lk. 9.18. and C W having it in a different position. We must however 
follow N B 579 al.. a sound MS tradition which did not have reason to leave [it 
out unless it was absent from their sources. We must infer that Matthew regarded 
6 uioc tou ov0pcorToo as an unambiguous term for Jesus himself, in Greek. He 
has deliberately inserted it here as a correct reference to Jesus, preceding the false 
answers of uncomprehending people followed by the true confession of Peter, it 
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forms an inc/usio with 6 ui<x too dvQpciirou al 16.27-28. which marks off a 
complete episode in which Matthew has used all three of his major Chrislological 
titles in a v igorous presentation of Jesus' forthcoming death, resurrection and second 
coming for salvation and judgement. 

The next occurrence of 6 uioc too av6poinou. at Mt. 16.27. is an edited version 
of a genuine saying found at Mk 8.38. so I discuss the original saying elsewhere. 
Matthew has omitted the first part of Mk 8.38. of w hich he has another v ersion at Mt. 
10.33 (//Lk. 12.9).'* He has also developed the second part of the saying. The result 

is an unambiguous reference to Jesus' second coming, followed by judgement: 

U«XXii yap 6 uio tou avGpcm<w ipxro6oi iw tq So^n tc»j iraTptx. outou wto i<ov 

ayyf Atav aiitou. *ai totj arro&aon hootu «ota mv npa^iv outou. 

This saying also lus the references to 'Son of man' and 'coming' which are crucial 
indicators of the influence of Dan. 7.13. and we have already seen Matthew making 
conscious use of this text in describing Jesus' parousia.” Glory. God and angels arc 
also to be found in the Damelic context, and Matthew 's addition of the Anal w ords 
are strongly scriptural in orientation loo (cf. LXX Ps. 61.13; Prov. 24.12). These 
points are crucial for understanding Matthew's editing of Mk 9.1 to form Mt. 16.28. 
Mark's prediction of the coming of the kingdom was not quite clear enough for 
Matthew, so he edited it to make absolutely clear that the second coming of Jesus 
would take place during the lifetime of some of the disciples who were present 
during the historic ministry : 

bunv AiytaupiYOTi lioiw run*. tcovg& iororuv omw. ou un yiuouviai 6 ovotcm 

«a>; av i&aoiv row uiov tou avflpcarai ipxounov iw rq (JooiArio ovrou. 

Here again we have the collocation of 'Son of man’ and 'coming', the crucial 
indicators of the further inllucnccof Dan “13 This time we also have a reference to 
the kingdom, which is given to the nun-like tigure at Dan. 7.14. We have seen that it 
is a standing weakness of the theory that the Gospel term 6 uiot. tou ovOpcoirou is 
derived primarily from Dan. 7.13-14 thatouio. tou owOpconou and (iooiAtio arc 
not associated either frequently, or in anything which looks plausible as the earliest 
layer of the tradition. It is entirely appropriate that they arc associated here, where 
Matthew’s editorial activity shows awareness of his use of this text. Otherwise, the 
two terms arc associated only at Mt. 13.41 in the whole of the synoptic tradition, 
and we have seen that Mt. 13.41 is entirely due to secondary Matthean editing. 
Moreover, the kingdom of God was central totlie teaching of Jesus. If Dan. 7.13-14 
had been the main source of his use of (SiraK) T3. the two terms would surely have 
been used together more often, and in tradition which showed some signs of being 
primitive. Matthew \s late and secondary editonal procedures are culturally perfectly 
in place in Jesus' env ironment. This is part of the ev idence that this kind of use of 6 
uiot tou bvfipcoiTOu is secondary. 

32. See pp. 191-3 above. 

33. See timber pp 189-92. 

34. Sec pp. 215-fc above. 
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Finally, we see once again that Matthew considered 6 uior, too dvBpeanou an 
entirely natural term to use when expounding Jesus' second coming in Greek. In 
using it at Mt. 16.27-28 to form an inelusio with Ml. 16.21. in which it is used as 
generally as possible as a description of Jesus in paiiicular. he further shows how 
much it w as at home in the exposition of Gospel traditions in Greek. 

There is one more secondary use of the term Son of man to discuss here, in 
Matthew’s version of the Q say mg. Mt. 19.28 Lk. 22.30. The original saying must 
have been very remarkable, for it had the Twelve sitting on twelve thrones in a scene 
which must belong somehow to tlie last judgement. Unfortunately, neither Matthew 
nor Luke seems to have been satisfied w ilh the introduction, which we can no longer 
recover. The Matthean version is as follows: 

Auqv Xtyta upiv oti uwic oi o*o.Vou6r,oavTi-. wot. iv rq naXiyyivioio. otov koOioi) 6 

uicr. too 6u6puirou iir 0pove*j 6c^r> auToo. .afrpioft ioi upcw i ir. &u6ikq flpovoo 

spivovn.. tck. 6w6ua too bsponX. 

The first part of this saying is reminiscent of Mt. 25.31. the only other New Testament 
text in which the Son of man sits on the throne of his glory . We have already seen 
that this is secondary, and that it was partly formed by conscious use of Dan. 7.9-14. 
We must make the same inference here. The introduction cannot be satisfactorily 
reconstructed in Aramaic, which has no proper equivalent for rroXiYY^oia. All 
this evidence is entirely coherent. The specifically Matthean introduction to u Q 
saying has a perfect Sit; im Leben in Matthew, and cannot be reconstructed as part 
of the teaching of Jesus This is moreover Matthew's dominant use of o uio<. tou 
dvQpcorrou in secondary sayings, with reference to the last times. 

This concludes our study of secondary Son of man sayings in Matthew. We 
have seen that Matthew found the term 6 uio. too dv0ptoirou in both scripture 
and tradition. He expanded freely and creatively the usage which he found at Dan. 

7.13. w here he saw a picture of the second coming of Jesus. In the eschatological 
chapters 24 25. the centre of his expectation was n napouoio tou uiou tou 
ovOpconou. coming on the clouds of heaven, bringing salvation and judgement. 
This is also reflected in his other secondary savings, virtually all of which also 
refer to the last times. These sayings were created both with and without reference 
to the primary text Dan. 7.13. and to other texts The nearest to an exception is Mt. 

16.13. where however Matthew is clearly editing a complex of material in which 
the term 6 uiot tou dvSpcjirou has been taken from Mark 8.31. It is nonetheless 
instructive, because in this text it is so obvious that Matthew regards 6 ui<x. tou 
ovOpcotTou as an unambiguous reference to Jesus, without any further explanation. 
Otherwise, all Matthew's secondary savings refer to the last times, when Jesus 
would come in glory- for salvation and judgement. We know from the rest of the 
New Testament how important the second coming was for the early church. This 
is the reason for Matthew's secondary use of 6 uioc tou dv0ptoTTOU. It does not 
matter tliat this term is virtually absent outside the Gospels (except Acts 7.56 with 
the articles. Heb. 2.6. Rev. 1.13 and 14.14 without them). Matthew knew nothing 
about that. He found 6 uio; tou duQpcdirou in tradition and scripture, and in both 
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of them it was already used with reference to one of his most profound needs. 10 
portray creatively the second coming of Jesus. That is the reason for his extensive 
secondary usage. 


4. Man Son of Man Sayings in Luke 

I have already considered must of Luke's secondary sayings, because they are 
concentrated in the eschatological sections Lk. 17 18.8. 21. I found that, like 
Matthew. Luke used 6 ui<x too dvOptoftou as a major title for Jesus in his 
eschatological role in the last times. He differed from Matthew in making clear 
that these times were not imminent at the time of Jesus or soon afterwards: rather 
they were at hand in Luke’s own day. I also found that he cannot he shown to have 
been aware of the derivation of 6 ui<x too avGpcjiroo from Dan. 7.13. For him it 
was a traditional title for Jesus, but we cannot show that he regarded it as scriptural. 
I also found that he did not share the extent of Matthew's creativity, lie himself 
produced only two sayings, one of them a passion prediction based on his other 
passion predictions (Lk I ' 25l. the other the conclusion u> hit liual eschatological 
discourse (Lk. 21.36). These are the two major definable categories in which he 
found the term 6 ui<x too ovOpcorrou in his sources. His usage should therefore 
not be regarded as very innovatory. 

Similar remarks apply to the matorily of Luke’s other secondary sayings, though 
not perhaps to the first. This is a Q saying, at Lk. 6.22: 

UOKopioi ion otov uionotaoiv uwd«. oi ov6p<airot. *oi otov o«opiou>oiv \hid<. 
soi 6vn6ic<aoiv nai iifiaAtooiv to ovoua uwov cd rovnpov ivi*a tow uiou tou 
dv6p<jiTou- 

Here the Son of man is obviously Jesus, a fact so obvious to Luke that he uses it 
without explanation at its first occurrence here. Luke’s audiences w ill surely have 
thought of persecution in the days of the early church, which they may not have 
distinguished from the times of the historic ministry. Thus 6 uioc tou dvOptorrou 
is not used with an eschatological reference here. This is perfectly in accordance 
with the traditions which Luke inherited. It is however very difficult to tell whether 
Luke himself invented or merely inherited this particular occurrence. Matthew has 
iivtKtv tpou (Ml. 5.11). It has often been argued that Matthew is so keen on 6 uioc 
tou ovOpcjirou that he would not have removed it. 1 We have however seen that it 
was probably he who did remove it from the authentic savings Mt. 10.32-33 (//Lk. 
12.8-9. 8.38)’" and he may not have liked the very mundane nature of this usage, 
which refers neither to Jesus’ eschatological role nor to anything significant during 
the historic ministry. 

Discussion of the Aramaic lev el of the tradition however suggests that 6 uioc tou 
dvGptotTOU is indeed secondary. One might attempt a reconstruction as follows: 


35. E.g. Fiumycr. Luke. p. 635. 

36. See pp. 183-6 above. 
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—c ~;r ~~r rrcm rcr- t:z "o pnat 731; 
Blessed (die) you when 1 people* hale you and resile (you) and remove your name as evil 
because of me. 

Luke’s Greek £K(3aAuoiv to ovopo upcov is peculiar, and a natural Aramaic idiom 
can readily be reconstructed for it. while Matthew’s editing has produced more 
fluent Greek. Black suggested the Aphel of re: as the underlay for £*c(kiAcjoiv.' ? 
The Aramaic word “C: has a large semantic area it is the most obvious equivalent 
of Eic(kiAAco. and it is consequently used here by sin cur pesh. None of Black’s 
parallels are however quite the same as the proposed usage in this saying, and all 
are of much later dale. I have accordingly preferred to use ns:. This word occurs 
at Ezra <*.11. and in later Jewish Aramaic. *0 It w ill have been in use at the lime of 
Jesus. It is basically a somewhat stronger word for removing, but the crucial point is 
that it is used in two earlier texts for removing someone’s name, in a similar sense 
and context to the hostility of the present passage (KAI 225 9-10; 22RA 14-15) In 
this context it would be difficult to translate, and tK^oXcooiw would he an entirely 
reasonable rendering. 

I have however followed Matthew in reconstructing J TT2. The use of(X)tftfK) na at 
this point would not be satisfactory, because it is indefinite just at the point where we 
need a clear reference to Jesus. We must therefore infer that too u’iou too ovQpcjnou 
is indeed secondary, .uid tlut it replaced the first person pronoun when the tradition 
was being transmitted in Greek. Whether it was Luke personally or a predecessor 
who did this must remain uncertain. The term 6 uic*. tou ovOpconou was dearly an 
unambiguous term for Jesus when the tradition was being transmitted in Greek, and 
it w as used of the earthly Jesus during his ministry. Either Luke or a predecessor may 
accordingly have found it appropriate here. 

flic next secondary saying is Lk. 11.30. which I have already discussed to some 
extent in considering the Q parallel at Ml 12.40 ’ We have seen that this saying was 
developed from a genuine saying of Jesus, in which he refused a request for a sign 
from heaven (Mk X.11-13). The Matthcan version was produced by a midrashist 
who used the book of Jonah in Greek. Luke’s version is significantly shorter than 
that of Matthew; 

*o0u» yap ryivrro liavtv toW. Nimwtbk oquiiov. oiiTux. iotoi «oi 6 uio. tou 
ow6pcanou iq ytved Ttn/Tq. 

We know that the title 6 uioc tcsj ov6pcotrou was in the 0 version, because it is 
reproduced by both evangelists. We should probably infer that Luke has abbreviated 
the Q version. As a Greek Gentile Christian, he will not have been happy with the 
logical implication that Jesus would be in the earth for three days and three nights. 
His abbreviated version does not home in on any particular feature of Jonah or 
Jesus, except the uniqueness of each of them in being God's only sign for their 
generation in their place. The use of the term 6 uioc too ovOpconoj does not bring 

37. blaek. Aramaic Appnxxh. p. 165. 

38. See pp. 233-4 above. 
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any particular implication to this. Luke has accordingly accepted it from the tradition 
as an unambiguous reference to Jesus, as he does elsewhere. 

Apart from Lk. 17 18.8. the eschatological sayings discussed above, the next 
secondary saying in Luke is unique to him. It comes at the end of the story of 
Zacchaeus. which is unique to Luke as a whole. When Zacchaeus has repented and 
promised restitution. Jesus announces salvation for his house, and concludes with a 
saying in which Jesus explains his own function: 

ftXOtv yap ouio: tc*j aiXpcirrou £r)?r|oai *oi ocoa: to a ttoAoiXo (Lk. 19 10). 

This cannot be an original saying in its present form, because (K|Zi(K> *0 would 
not have sufficient referring power to nuke clear the reference to Jesus. It makes 
excellent sense in Greek, for by this time 6 uicx tc«j ov6pu>nou was an unambiguous 
and unique title of Jesus. Moreover, it correctly represents a significant aspect of the 
ministry of the historical Jesus, and it has an excellent Sit; im l-eben where we now 
find it. Whether Luke inherited it from tradition or wrote it himself as an appropriate 
conclusion to this story, we can no longer tell. In eithei case, he regatded it as an 
unambiguous title of Jesus, perfectly in place w ith reference to the historic ministry 
as well as to the events of the last day. 

There is one final saying which is secondary in its present place, though it is 
obviously bused on old tradition, and I hj\c argued that the sayings on which it is 
based go hack ultimately to at least one genuine prediction by Jesus of his death and 
resurrection." Luke altered the Marc an tradition that the resurrection appearances 
were in Galilee In preparing fin his stones in which they take place in Jerusalem 
instead, he replaced the instruction by Mark's angel thji the women should tell the 
disciples to go to Galilee with a reminder by his two angels of the prediction which 
Jesus hud made when he wjs in Galilee (Lk. 24.7). Tins form of the prediction is 
clearly based on Luke's other predictions, and simply shows that Luke was very 
happy with 6 uicx. too dv6ptonou as a title of Jesus, in passion predictions as 
elsewhere. 

Luke’s usage i> accordingly less extensive than that of Matthew. Like Matthew, 
he has a majority of secondary sayings with an eschatological orientation. Unlike 
Matthew 1 , he has very few secondary savings outside his main eschatological 
sections. Luke 17 18.8 and 21. One of these sayings is from Q. one from the Marcau 
tradition of predictions of Jesus’ passion and resurrection, and it is possible that both 
the other two sayings arc drawn from tradition. Two conclusions follow. In the first 
place. Luke was entirely happy with the title 6 uioc too ov0pconou. which he 
inherited from Mark and Q. Oil the other hand. Luke did nol make great use of this 
title when he was creating new sayings. 

I le did so again at Acts 7.56.1 lere he w rote a short speech for the dying I lellenistic 
Christian Stephen. In it. he used 6 uioc. tou dvBptoiTou. thereby showing again that 
from Luke’s point of \ iew it was an important title of Jesus alone in Greek. 


39. See Ol 9 
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5. Mark 

Apart from his development of the passion and resurrection predictions, which 
are derived ultimately from two genuine sayings of Jesus and hence discussed in 
Chapter 9. Mark has only two secondary sayings. Mk 13.26 and 14.62."' 

The lirst of these two secondary sayings comes at the climax of Mark’s 
eschatological discourse. This contains a number of features which have a natural 
Sit: mi Leben in the period of the early church, rather than in the ministry of Jesus. 
The most striking is in a context of the predicted persecutions which in fact took 
place during the period of the early church This is the prediction that the Gospel 
must lirst be preached to all the nations (Mk 13.10). The Gentile mission does not 
have any Sit: im Leben in the teaching of Jesus. He expected the kingdom to come 
too soon for it to take place, and consequently it does not belong w ithin his teaching 
in general. Equally secondary are the predictions that people will report (Ik- presence 
of 6 xpiOTOC. and that vJ/tufioxpiOTOi w ill arise (Mk 13.21 -22 > These are dependent 
on the development of the title ’the Christ’ in the earliest period of the church." It 
is only after this complex of secondary events that Marl presents scripturally based 
predictions of heavenly phenomena such as the darkening of the sun and moon, and 
the falling of the stars (Mk 13.24-25) There follows the climactic moment of Jesus' 
second coming: 

*oi TOTI o+ovtoi tov uiov tot av#p tanoj ipx<*Mvov iv M+lAa* una 6jvo|itcj<. 

troAArf. *ai 6o£iy.. 

The dependence of this verse on Dan 7.13 is jlmost umvcisally recogm/cd. Ii has 
the crucial terms 6 ui<x too avOptonou and cpxouoi. the distinctive clouds, and 
the common elements of power and glory. As in Matthew and Luke, the reference 
of the title 6 ui<x tou avOptonou. already used of Jesus several limes by Mark, 
is taken to be unambiguous. It follows that 6 uioc too 6v6ptonou was already 
a Greek title of Jesus, seen m Dan. 7.13 interpreted as a prophecy of Ins second 
coming. Moreover, it is clear tlut this is part of a midrash on several Old Testament 
passages. Some of the other ones arc difficult to locate with precision, precisely 
because this is a midrash which utilizes passages creatively rather than quoting 
them. For example, the falling of the stars at Mk 13.25 may well be from Isa. 34.4. 
and the gathering at Mk 13.27 could be from Zech. 2.10 LXX. Since people on earth 
see the event of the Son of man coming, he must come from heaven to earth, as the 
man-like figure should be seen to do in the original text of Dan. 7.13. The passage 
should be interpreted literally, in accordance with the normal Miefs of the early 
church. It is immediately followed by the gathering of the elect as for example at 
Deut. 30.4. 

This passage accordingly show s 6 uioc tou ovOpconou already used as a title of 
Jesus in Greek, and seen in scripture at Dan. 7.13 in a prediction of his return. This 

40. For more deoiled discussion of some aspects of these lexis, including consideration of 
some of the older secondary literature, see Casey. Son of Man. pp. 165-83. 213-17. 

41. Casey. Fmm Jewish Prophet to Geatile God. pp. 41-1. 105-6. 
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mirrors ihe belief in his second coming found abundantly outside the Gospels in the 
New Testament, as already in a speech of Peter at Acts 3.20. It differs precisely in its 
use of Dan. 7.13 and the title 6 uio<; too dw 6 pcinc«j. This strongly suggests that the 
use of Dan. 7.13 in particular was due to the perception that 6 uior tou ouGpioirou 
was to be found in the authentic say ings of Jesus w hich form the majority of Son of 
man sayings in Mark. 

The other secondary Son of man saying in Mark is equally clearly embedded in a 
secondary context, and part of a midrashic combination of scriptural texts. It comes 
at the climax of Jesus' trial before the high priest. Joseph Caiaphas. It is well known 
that the account of the trial has many peculiarities. 4 -' These basically begin after the 
disciples had fled (Mk 14.50-52). so it is a reasonable conjecture that Mark supplied 
information at points where his source material failed him. After problems over the 
question of the destruction of the Temple, the high priest asks w hat is. in terms of 
the Marcan narrative, a leading question: 

lu ii 6 Xpioroc 6 uio. tow ruXoynrod. (Mk 14 61 j. 

There are two things wrong w ith this in itself, first, the term XptoTtt. and its Aramaic 
equivalent (Xhad not yet crystallized out into a title like this. Accordingly, the 
use of XpioTot must be due to the early church, or to Mark himself. Second, while 
tou ttiXoytiTOu sounds like a circumlocution for God. it is not attested as such. 
Once again, therefore, we must see here the hand of the cuily church. Hut if the 
early church is responsible for the question, it must also be responsible for the first 
part of Jesus' answer: 

Eyca liui. «ai 64*081 rov uiov tow otOprairow i* &i{kov «a8nuivov Tiy. fiwvouu^. «oi 

ipXowvov ui to rtov v*<$iX<ov tow owpaicw 

After his ullirmutivc answer to the secondary question. Jesus continues with the 
same midrashic use of Dan. 7.13 as we have seen m the secondary Mk 13.26. Here 
again we have the crucial 6 uioc tou dvBpronou and tpxouat. and this time also 
the very clear ptTO tcov vt$n\tov tou oupowou. five words running identical to the 
(perfectly accurate) translation of Theodotion. 

I lere too we have Dan. 7.13 in midrashic combination with at least one other Old 
Testament text, with 64*081 probably from Zech. 12 . 10 . and tic 6 t£ilov KO0iiutVOV 
Try; SuvdiiEox certainly dependent on the opening of Ps. 110 . This text is used 
more than any other in the New Testament.*' It is also quoted in Peter's early speech 
at Acts 2.34-35. a speech which shows many signs of being based upon early and 
indeed authentic tradition. It was a very useful text because it could be interpreted 


42. For detailed discussion of the primary sources with a full review of the secondary 
literature, sec Brown. Death of the Messiah, pp. 315-560. 

43. D. M. Hay. Glory at the Right Hand. Psalm 110 in Early Christianity (Nashville: 
Abingdon. 1973). W. R. G. Loader. Christ at the Right Hand Ps. CX 1 in ihc New Testament'. STS 
24 (1977 8 ). pp. 199 228. M. Gourges. A la Dnnte de Dieu . Resurrection de Jesus el Actualisation 
du Psaume 110:1 dans le Souveau Testament (EBib. Pan»: Gatakia. 1978). 
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of Jesus a! the right hand of God. and consequently used, as Peter used it. as a proof 
that God had raised Jesus from the dead. This was especially impoitant when the 
mode of resurrection was not clear, and the stones of the empty tomb had not yet 
been told. Consequently, the early Christians will have needed this text right from 
the beginning, just w hen LuLe portravs Peter as using it. Jesus’ second coming is 
logically secondary to this, and Dan. 7.13 did not catch on in the rest of the New 

Testament, as it surely w oukJ have done if Jesus had used it in this clear way at 

such a climactic moment. From Mark’s point of view, this verse also brings the 
‘messianic secret’ to an end. another secondary development vv hich has an excellent 
Sit : im Leben in the Gospel of Mark, but not in the teaching of Jesus. 

The high priest's reaction to Jesus’ answer is equally problematical from a 
historical point of view . He tore his garments and accused Jesus of blasphemy, after 
w hich the whole council judged Jesus worthy of death. The high priest should tear 
his garments after a conviction for the legal offence of blasphemy, a conviction 
unjustified by what Jesus is supposed to have said. Jesus was crucified for sedition, 
which would be very dillicult to justify front this charge of blasphemy. All this is 
accordingly too much to believe as a historical account. We are dealing with the 
creativity of the early church, and probably that of Mark himself. 

There are two more general reasons for not believing in the historicity of Mk 
13.26 and 14.62. apart from their obvious Sit; im Uben in the early church and in 
Mark, and the historical problems surrounding their presence in evidently secondary 
material. In the synoptic < iospcls as a w hole. Jesus nevcr refers to his second coining 
except by using Dan 7.13 and lefcning to the Son of nun coming (except the 
parabolic Mk 13.35. edited at Ml. 24.42>." It was not characteristic of Jesus to deal 
w ith a topic only in such rigidly scriptural terms. Secondly, the resurrection of the 
Son of man and his coming arc never combined, even though they arc alternative 
indications of his vindication: this implies a separate origin for these two groups of 
sayings. 

This concludes a massive argument of cumulative weight. These two sayings 
arc certainly secondary. This is a quite fundamental result, though it is not new. 
It means that our oldest Gospel contains seven uses of the term Son of man in 
authentic sayings of Jesus, five sayings which were developed from two or more 
authentic predictions of his death and resurrection, and only two sayings which 
have resulted from the imdrashic activities of the early church. It has often been 
argued that many Son of man sayings must be authentic sayings of Jesus because 
the term is so common throughout all four Gospels. We can now see that our oldest 
Gospel does in fact have a distribution of sayings that is entirely consistent with 
such inferences. It shows how the use of the term 6 uioc tou 6v6pcoirou began. 
The Aramaic (Jt)ras) "a was used in authentic savings of Jesus. The Greek 6 uio<; 
too 6v6pcoirou was used to translate it. It was therefore used in the expansion of the 
predictions of Jesus’ death and resurrection, expansions w hich satisfied a profound 
need of the early church, for w hich Jesus’ death and resurrection w ere of central 


44. Sccpp. 21S-9above. 
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importance. The Greek 6 met tou dv€purrou was consequently seen in Dan. 7.13. 
and used in midrashic combination with other texts to portray Jesus' second coming, 
another belief of central importance to the early church. I consider the nature of this 
transition process more fully in the next chapter. 


6. Conclusion 

The major conclusions of this chapter are extraordinary, though they are well enough 
known. Despite its origin as an attempt to translate the idiomatic use of an Aramaic 
phrase into Greek, a language which contains no such idiom. 6 ui<x tou avQptotTOj 
was an important title of Jesus in Greek, and that for all three synoptic evangelists. 
Mark and Matthew also found it important that the term was to he found in Dan. 
7.13. which they treated as a prophecy of the second coming of Jesus. Both Matthew 
and Luke have a definable predominant use of the term in secondary sayings: they 
use it with reference to Jesus’ role in the events of the last limes, a usage founded 
on the work of Mark in his two secondary sayings (Mk 13.26; 14.62k While Luke 
cannot be shown to have nude conscious use of Dan. 7.13 himself, its ilcliberate 
use by both Mark and Matthew shows that the influence of this text is one reason 
for the predominant use of 6 uior tou dv0pcjirou with eschatological reference in 
secondary sayings. 

The other reason for this dominant eschatological reference was the need for 
it. One of the church's most profound needs w as to believe in the second coming 
of Jesus. In Matthew, we can see the creative stage of this need in full flow, and 
in Mark we can see its clear beginnings. Finding the term 6 u‘i<x tou dvQpcoiTOu 
in both scripture and tradition w ith deliberate eschatological reference. Matthew 
expanded this usage creatively, inventing the expressive term n napouoia tou 
uiou tou ov0p<jrrou. which describes the churches' need so beautifully. Luke's 
Usage was dillcrcnt. because he wrote m> much later. In secondary sayings, he still 
uses 6 uior. tou dvOptoiTou predominantly with eschatological reference, because 
this is what his sources transmitted to him. and he was happy with it. The passage 
of time, however, made it essential for him to show that the second coming of Jesus 
should not have been expected sooner. On the oilier hand, like so many Christians 
down to the present day. he remained fervent in his belief that the Son of man would 
come soon. 

We are now in a position to see the overall shape of the solution to the Son of man 
problem. The first sayings were the authentic sayings of Jesus studied in Chs 4-8. 
A second group resulted from the development of one or more predictions of Jesus’ 
death and resurrection, studied in Ch. 9. A third group began from the use of Dan. 
7.13 at Mk 13.26 and 14.62. and was subsequently expanded into the eschatological 
sayings of Matthew and Luke. There is more to say about the transition process 
from (spits) ta to 6 uioc tou avOptoirou. to be considered in the next chapter. 



Chapter Eleven 


Translation and the Use of Scripture. From Sayings of 
Jesus to the Synoptic Evangelists 


In C’hs 4 9.1 discussed authentic sayings of Jesus. All these were originally spoken 
in Aramaic. In all ol'them. Jesus used the Aramaic term (X)r:(X) T3 in a particular 
idiomatic way. which I examined in C'h. 2. In <‘h. 10.1 discussed secondary sayings. 
In these, all three synoptic evangelists used 6 uicx. tou dv&ptoirou as a Greek title of 
Jesus, the same Greek title as they used in their Greek versions of authentic sayings 
of Jesus. Matthew and Mark both used 6 uior. tou dvOpcjnou with particular 
reference to Jesus* second coming, which they saw predicted at Dan. 7.13. The 
primary purpose of this chapter is to examine the transition from (x)~ax) 12 to o 
uicx tou 6u0p<jttou. I examine first the translation process as applied to authentic 
sayings, secondly the midrashic creation of new savings, and thirdly the rewriting 
of authentic sayings both to modify them and effectively to create new ones. I then 
consider whether we can uncover an overall view of 6 uic*. tou ovOpcotrou taken 
by each of the synoptic ev angclists. and by Q. 


/. The Tram Union Process 

We saw in Ch. I that the question of the translation of <X)C3(X) 13 to produce 6 
utoc tou owGpoanou set impossible problems for all the older scholarship. I noted 
for example the clear statement of Wellhausen that this translation was wrong, 
and that o duSpcomx should have been used. 1 2 3 Negative comments on 6 u’iol 
tou dvOpcotTOu itself have also been frequent. For example, in 1971 Jercmias 
described 6 uiot tou dvQptonou as 'a rather barbaric literal translation*. 1 Similar 
comments have continued in recent years. 1 have noted for example Hare arguing 
that the translator should have put av6ptonoc or uioc dv0ptoirou. A.Y. Collins 
dv6pcoir<x,. and Ross d dvGptoira; ojtcx. . dvSptomx;. m or avSpcomx; tic.’ 
Such views have been so widespread that Burkett, writing as recently as 1999. 
attributed to me the view that in authentic savings using (X)?2(X) ‘the general 
reference was misunderstood as a title referring to Daniel 7.13*. and he classified 

1. Seep. IX above. 

2. Jercmias. Hew Testament Theology. p. 260. 

3. See pp. 43-4 above 
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me with scholars who ‘have lo assume lhal the Aramaic has been mistranslated' 
<italics mine).* I have never expressed either view. On the contrary. I have argued 
repeatedly and at length that ‘the translator should be considered to have done as 
well as possible'/ Marcus, writing in 2003 with my previous efforts to consider 
the translation process available to him. simply chose to cast them on one side in 
favour of the extraordinary assumption that 6 utc*. tou dv8p<jnou somehow must 
mean exactly w hat the historical Jesus said.' It is reasonable to contrast the basic and 
accurate summary of one of the world's leading authorities in Translation Studies: 

Translation is a very complex activity, and anyone engaged in it knows full well that there 

is no such thine as equivalence conceived of as sameness across languages. The translated 

text w ill never be the same as the source text. Moreover, there is always a context in which 

translation takes place which influences the decisions dun the translators have to take.' 

It follows that a fresh attempt on the problems posed by the translation of -13 
<X)£:(X) with 6 ui<X TOU avGpunou must now be nude I again argue that, given 
the subculture in which this work was done, this translation was the most natural 
possible. To achieve this result. I again draw on the woik of our colleagues in Other 
fields of study, especially bilingualism, translation studies and the LXX. 

Bilingualism, or even multilingualism, is an inevitable result of living where 
more than one language is spoken. Consequently, people may be functionally 
bilingual without having full command of both languages. Moreover, all bilinguals 
suffer from interference. The most important forms of interference are those 
which are visible. suHicicntly different from the speech and writing of monoglot 
users of the language for scholars to be jble to measure them. One of the least 
obvious forms of interference is accordingly relevant when it can be measured 
the use of a linguistic item more commonly tlun by monoglot speakers. For 
example. Danish students are reported using the English definite article more 
often than monoglot speakers of English. This reflects ‘the fact that Danish and 
English seem to have slightly different conceptions of what constitutes generic as 
opposed to specific reference’.' More generally, a sample of the use of the English 
definite article in translations from Finnish showed a more frequent use than in 
a corresponding sample of untranslated text, even though the translations faint 
Finnish had been checked by native English speakers.' Translations from German 

4. Burkett. Son of Man Debate, pp 90.93. Sec farther pp. 47-8 above 

5. Casey. Idiom and Translation'. p. 177. quoting Son of Man. p. 231. 

6. Marc us. ‘Son of Man as son of Adam', pp. 43-5. 

7. S HjsMtvtt. 'Text Types and Power Relations', in A. Tiosboig icd.k Text Typology and 
Translation <BTL 26. Amsterdam: Beniamin*. 1997|. pp 87-98 (88-9). For discussion of the 
concept of equivalence in recent seholardvip. see S. Halverson. ‘The Concept of Equivalence in 
Translation Studies. Much Ado About Something’. Target 9 (I99?|. pp 207-33 

8. S. Laisen. Testing the Test a preliminary mv estimation of translation as a test of writing 
skills', in S. Larsen (cd.). Translation. A Means to an End iThe Dolphin 18. Aaltius: Aarhus Univ.. 
1990). pp. 95 108(102). 

9. A. Chcsterman. Memes of Translation. The Spread of Ideas in Translation Theory l BTI. 
22. Amsterdam. Benjamins. 1997). pp. 134-6. 
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into Hungarian, and to a lesser extent from English and French into Hungarian, 
often sutler from too many indefinite articles, because these are more frequently 
used in English. French and German than in Hungarian." This is especially 
important in understanding the articles in 6 ui<x; too avQpconou. We must make 
sure that we understand them in accordance with the ways that they might be 
understood by a Greek translator suffering interference from Aramaic, rather than 
simply by Greek usage, let alone the assumptions which scholars bring front their 
own native languages. 

This reflects another major result from the modern field of Translation Studies. 
Whereas bilinguals suffer from interference any way, translators suffer from it much 
more strongly, because the text which they are translating always reinforces the 
interference. Svejcer summarized the basic points: 

As a bilingual, the translator is exposed to far greater interference (other conditions being 
equal) than one who. in using bctcrnlutguntic »>*tcnx*. produce* hi* utterance* on the basis 
of his own programme rather than a wxucc-language leu ... in translating il is a translation 
variant lhai i* subject to choke The factor* which determine the choice arc also different: 
in translation the choice ■* 'programmed' by the content of the original, where** in the vcrttal 
activity of a bilingual it a determined by the external conditions of ihc communicative 
event." 

This may result in overliteral translation For example, the LXX translator of 
Gen. 6.14 put voooidr. for a*:r because it t* usually the Greek equivalent for this 
Hebrew word, lie probably did not inugine a pair of lions living in a bird's nest 
at the top of Noah's ark. but if he did. he put voooidc all the same because literal 
translation was his preferred solution to that kind of difficulty. Ncubcrt summarizes 
our knowledge of modem translators in a similar situation, noting that translators 
may read their translations w ith the original texts still in the back of their minds. 
Consequently, translations, through interference, qualify as second-rate target 
texts: they read differently from original texts.'-' At Gen. 6.14. the translator's use 
of voooidc. will have been controlled by a*:r in a way that the use of voooidc. in 
a monoglot Cireek-speaker could not be The use of o uioc tqj dvQpconou as a 
translation of <K)~:(X) T3 may fruitfully be viewed as a more extensive example of 
the same phenomenon: when a bilingual translator read his version of sayings such 
as Mk 2.28 and 14.21. he could see the original idiom which he had translated in a 
way that was not possible for a monoglot speaker of Greek. 

These two important points, interference in bilinguals and the increase in 
interference among translators, show that the form of a language spoken by bilinguals 

10. k klaudv. Lan$uafes in Translation. Ledares on the Theory . Teat hint and Practiee of 
Translation (Tran*. T. J dc KoraTdd. P llehai. k. Kiroly and k. klaudv. Budapest: Scholastics. 
2003). pp. 383-5. 

11. A. D. Svejcer. 'Literal Translation as a Product of Inierfetcncc'. in H. Schmidt (ed.l. 
Intetferen: in der Translation (Cbcrsctzungswisscnschaftlichc Botiaee 12. Leipzig. En/yklopadic. 
1989). pp. 39 44(39). 

12. A. Ncubcrt.' Interference between Language* and between Texts', in.Schmidt./nff/Yfrenr. 
pp. 56-64 (56-7). 
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and produced by translators is not the same as the form of that same language spoken 
by monolinguais. Moreover, the form of a second or further language produced by 
bilinguals and translators changes as they become more competent and experienced. 
Consequently, some scholars who work in these fields use the term 'interlanguage'. 
Appel and Muysken describe it and comment as follows: 

[Inicrlanguage is) the version o< the satiety of the target language which tv part of the implicit 
linguistic knowledge o» competence of the second-language learner. Ik or she piocccds 
through a senes of mtcrlanguages on the wax to complete mastery of the target language. Of 
course, most seeond-language learners ncxer reach Iht* stage ... 

Interference is one of the major features which they select for discussion." This 
means that w e cannot expect Gospel w riters to produce normal koine Greek if they 
were bilingual, and doubly so if they were translating. This is especially important in 
dealing with 6 u’loc too 6v0pconou. because this is a unique expression. Ii should 
therefore be an obvious possibility that it was produced by means of processes 
normal among bilingual translators. 

Another major result is tlul translators have to deal with two cultures, not jus! 
two languages. They may then write for the target culture, and make changes 
accordingly. Neubcrt describes the difference ‘In plain words, translation recasts 
the original for different people, after an unavoidable lime lag and. as a rule, at a 
different place. It is displaced communication.' 1 * This is true of the synoptic Gospels 
as a whole. They were written for Christians rather than Jews. A lengthy time lag 
is obvious for Luke. A few years had already gone by before Mark was written, a 
few more before Matthew was composed The Gospels w ere w ritten in the diaspora. 
Some of the translating was done before the composition of the Gospels themselves, 
but this is still displaced communication for the benelit of the target audience. This 
i« also .i maini factor in understanding the Sit: on Ixhen of o UKX tou ovOpcorrou 
in the Gospels as they now stand We have seen that, in secondary sayings. Mark. 
Matthew and Luke all treat 6 ui». tou dv0ptonou as a Chhstotogical title in Greek. 
We must take seriously the possibility that (K»T»K| changed into 6 ui<x tou 
ovOpionou during the translation process partly because the Gospel w riters needed 
Christological titles. 

Deliberate changes during the translation process are sufficiently widespread to 
have given rise to the skopos theory of translation, for which the changes for the 
target culture form the main point. For example. Seguinot studied the translation 
of ten articles in /.«• Monde for The Guardian Weekly in 1981. looking for changes 


13. R. Appel and P. Muysken. language Contact and Bilingualism (London: Arnold. 1987). 
p. 83. Cf. L Selinker. Rediscovering Interlanguage iLondon. Longman. I992|. 

14. A. Neubcrt. Text and Tramlation (Obcnctnugswisscnsehaftluhc Beitrige 8. Leipzig. 
EnzyklopSdk. 1985 k p- 8. 

15. See especially K Rcifl and II.-J. Vermeer. Grundlegung finer allgemeinen 
Translationstheorie (Linguisusehe Aibeiien 147. Tubingen. Niemexcr. 1984). In English, e.g. 
H. I. Vermeer. A skopos theory cf translation tSome arguments for and against) (Heidelberg: 
TEXTcooTEXT. 1996). 
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which 'clearly arose from a change in the communicative situation'. 16 She reckoned 
175 discrepancies between the source and target versions of the texts, and classified 
these as increased readability explicitness (50%). adaptation to the target audience 
(21%). reductions in emotive and figurative language ( 21 %). increased objectivity 
(4%). and reductions in journalistic style (4°.). Here the needs of the target culture 
have evidently been of prime importance. The same applies to translators of our 
periinl. For example, at Num. 24.17. LXX has dvOptoncx. for and Tg. Ongelos 
has xn"~. Both these renderings are deliberately interpretative. LXX makes clear 
that Israel will be led to victory by a man. Targum Ongelos. written later when 
messianic expectations had cry stallized round the figure of a future Davidic king, 
identities the victor as the Messiah. Given the known shift in meaning in the 
transition from (K»r:0<> "C to 6 uioe. too dvBptonou. and the Sit: on Uben of 6 
uioc tou cn/0pcjrrou as a Christologica! title in all three synoptic writers, we must 
lake seriously the possibility that it was much more welcome as u translation than 
the older scholarship could possibly have imagined. 

More recent developments of the theory have become known as 

•functionalism'. 1 This makes no serious difference to the present study. The main 
concern of functionalism is still to draw attention to the w ays in which translators 
make alterations to satisfy the needs of the target culture. It is this which is important 
for understanding the pnxluction of 6 uior. too dv0pcjtrou during the translation 
process. 

Translators who hav c in nund the needs of their target culture are sometimes very 
free in handling their text. It is well known that mmuc of the Targums come into this 
category. An outstanding example from the ancient world is the Greek translation 
of the Testament of Fphracm In general. Lamy characterized this translation as 
follows: *En comparant cctte version au tcxle syriaque. il ext facile de voir que le 
Iruducteur grec a rendu le sens du syriaque. mais. visanl .i I’elegance. il amplitic et 
fait une paraphrase plutot qu'une traduction.' Duval correctly went fuilhcr: ’ll cst 
regrettable que la version grecquc nc soil pas littcrale et qu'ellc nous oil re aulant 
une paraphrase qu'une traduction; le coinmentairc y recouvre le fond au point de 
rendre parfois meconnaissable la phrase syriaque.'" In line 124. for example, he 
rendered Xtfra with dv6po. and for ~:~a at T. Ephraem 944 he put njc tou Otou 
EKKAnoia<;. The first example is free enough, and the second shows that there is no 

l(>. T.C ScguinoL ‘The editing funettoa of imt\Uuon‘. Bulletin of the Canadian A ssoiia/ion 
of Applied Linguistics 4 < 1982 1. pp. 151 -61. a> repotted by Ncubcn. Test and Translation, pp. 72 3. 
and A. Ncuben and G. M. Shrrve. Translation as Text (Translation Studies I. Kent. Ohio: Kent 
State Univ. 19921. pp. 87 -8. 

1 7. E.g. C. Nurd. *A Functional Typology of Translations*. in Troshoig (ed.l. TeM. Typology 
and Translation, pp 43-66; C. NonL Translating as a Purposeful Activity: Functionalist Approaches 
Explained (Manchester. Si Jerome. 1997). C. Sc ha finer ted.). Translation and Qualityt (Clcvcdon: 
Multilingual Matters Ltd. I998». 

18. M. Lamy. ’Le Testament de Saint Ephrcm le Synco*. Cample rendu du /V* Congres 
Scientifique International des Caiholuptes. Premiere Seilion. Scion cs Rehgieuses (18981 pp. 
173-209(174). R. Duval. ‘Le Testament de Saint Ephrem*. Journal Asiatique set 9. 18(1901). pp 
234-319(240). 
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fell need to keep to the same rendering of a single expression. The second example 
is also highly interpretative, and vigorous!) directed at the target culture. 

The unique nature of the expression 6 uioe tou ov0p<onou. and those aspects of 
it which are literally equivalent to aspects of (Kir:(K| tx shows that the expression 
itself did not result from such free translation. In considering w hole say ings. how ev er. 

we have to take account of the fact that the Gospel writers w ere completely immersed 
in the target culture. The skopos theory of translation, and the practical examples of 
the Targums and the Testament of Ephraem show us how far translators might go. At 
this point, we must bear in mind also the nature of midrash as we lind it for example 
in the Genesis Apocryphtm. Here some verses of Genesis hav e been translated into 
Aramaic, and the whole story has been massively developed in accordance with 
the authors)' aims of telling stories about traditional figures for Aramaic-speaking 
Jews. The development of'the passion predictions proposed in Ch. 9 fits into the 
very varied picture of the possibilities available to translators w ho were also Gospel 
writers, or to Gospel writers who worked closely with translators. The editing of 
Mark by Matthew and Luke also illustrates how much editing could be done in 
Greek. All this needs to be taken into account in considering the development of 
Son of man sayings as a whole. 

Whereas some translators are relatively or even extremely free, others arc 
consistently literalistic. Perhaps the best known in our field is Aquila. who translated 
the Pentateuch into Greek very literally, even rendering the Hebrew rs with the 
Greek ouu w lien nit means only that the next word w ill be the object of a vetb. 1 * Other 
lilei.il translations include the svrohexapla to the Old Testament and the llarklean 
version of the New. Such literalism is very helpful if one is try ing to reconstruct an 
original text: it greatly increases the proportion of cases in which only one original 
text could have given rise to such a translation. It is fortunate that some Son of 
man sayings in tin* Gospels have been translated into Grcek so literally that we can 
reconstruct them in Aramaic. Some of them are even embedded in contexts which 
have been translated equally literally. 1 have argued this throughout Cits 4 X. The 
sayings studied in these chapters, and the contexts of some of them, lit perfectly into 
a model of relatively literal translating. This is in noway unusual, and it is important 
that literal aspects of the translation of (x>raK| with 6 uio<; tou duSpconou lit 
perfectly into the known habits of more literal translators. 

Many translators vary in the extent of their literalism. The LXX is like this if 
treated as a single translation, which of course it is not It is however a partial 
parallel to the Gospels, in that the later translators knew at least some of the w ork of 
the earlier ones. Looking at the rendering of its 3 in the LXX as a whole, we lind 
that it generally went for uioc dvOptonou. but that there are two exceptions. Isa. 
56.2: dvOpcotroc. and Ps. 146.3: uiodc dv6pconcov. Of these. Isa. 56.2 is just free 

19. On the complex questions surrounding this rendering. »ee K. 11 yv Armen. Die Oberset:mg 
ran Aquila (ConBOT 10. Uppsala. Atmqvisr & WiksdL I977t. pp 26-9. L. L. Grabbc. ‘Aquila’s 
Translation and Rabbinic Exegesis’. 7/S33(l9X2|. pp. 52?-3A. A. Paul. La Bible greeque d’Aquila 
ct rideologic du judatsme ancien’. ASRW ||_20 l < I9S7). pp. 221 45. J. Ziegler. Die Wicdeigabe 
dcr nota accusativi ‘el. 'aet mil cuv'. TAW 100119S8 Supp 1 . pp. 222 33. 
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enough to pass as normal monoglot Greek, and Ps. 146.3 is somewhat literalistic 
and interpretative at the same time. It is important for understanding 6 uic«; too 
ovGpcjtrou in translated sayings in the synoptics that a translator could be both 
somewhat literalistic and interpretative at the same time. 

A relevant habit by some translators on the literal end of the spectrum is known 
to some scholars as ‘stereotyping' To\ describes it as follow s: 

Many translators rendered all occurrence* of a given Hebrew word, clement (e g. prep I. 
mot or construction as far as possible by the same Greek equivalent, often disregarding 
Ihc elicit of this type of translation upon iU quality. This tradition irather than system) of 
consistency representing words and roots by the same equivalents probably developed in 
a school-type milieu and nu> reflect the belief that the word, of the Holy Bible should be 
rendered consistently in order to remain as faithful as possible to the source language 

When therefore we find evidcnce of a consistent decision by Gospel translator to 
render (xitfHX) 13 in the singular with 6 uicx tou ovGpcoirou. we find cv idcnce of a 
decision wholly in accordance with the know n habits of translators in their culture. 

This draws attention to another mayor facet of the translation process. Translators 
may deliberately retain visible aspects of the source language and culture when 
this is vvhat the target culture needs The LXX is an outstanding example of this. It 
includes a number of expressions which are not found in monoglot Greek, such us 
tytvfTO ... xoi (eg. Gen. 21.22. for i ... Expressions like this ensured that 
the Greek language of the LXX was as distinctively Jew ish as its context. This wus 
ideal for the needs of Greek-speaking Jewish communities It meant that they could 
understand their sacred text in Greek, and that at the same time the language of their 
sacred text was distinctively their own. significantly diD'cicnl from the Greek of 
secular and pagan works. The LXX was the Bible of the early Christian churches, 
so that distinctively Jewish Greek was a central pan of their culture. The effects 
of this arc visible all over the New Testament. Some of the best examples arc in 
the Gospel of Luke, who is justly famous for writing the best Greek of the three 
synoptic Gospels, and some of the best in the New Testament. For example, he too 
uses EytvtTO ... xai (e.g. Lk. 5.17; 8.1 >. and it is notorious that his birth narratives 
arc distinctively Scptuagiiual in style.'' In this way. Luke faithfully served the needs 
of Christian communities who needed distinctively Christian Gospels. All three of 
the synoptic evangelists recall the Jewish culture of Jesus in language as well as 
in content. This made them quite unique, and marked them off from the secular 
and pagan culture of the Greco-Roman world, as well as from Jesus' Aramaic¬ 
speaking Judaism. This is the cultural Sit: im Leben of the production of tin.* major 
Christological title 6 uioc too 6v0pconoo. 

This is related to another major facet of translation studies, the discussion of 
strategies. Translators faced with significant problems in the translation of material 
from one language into another may take deliberate decisions as to vvhat they 

20. E. Tov. The Scpcuagini. Mikra <c«l M. J. Mriltr and It. Sy-ding: CRINT It. I. Asscn 
Maastricht Philadelphia Van Goreum f ortress. lOtttipp. 16188(172). 

21. Cf. c.g. Fil/mvcr. Luke. pp. 107-27. ‘Lucan Language and Sty le'. 
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will do, either as a general approach to a particular piece of work, or as a specific 
approach to a particular repeated problem. N'ord’s appreciation of ReiB. one of the 
most important advocates of the skopos theory of translation, put the underlying 
situation in a nutshell: ‘She knew that real life presents situations where equivalence 
is not possible, and in some cases not even desired.'- The first of these points is 
very well illustrated by Aquila’s rendering of the Hebrew rx w ith the Greek ouv + 
Accusative when :x means only that the next word will be the object of a verb. This 
use of :k lias no equivalent in Greek, so this is a straightforward example of a case 
where equivalence is not possible. The rendering of rrr: 7; at T. tphraem 944 with 
Tty. rou 0 eou twcAnoiar. illustrates the second of these points equally well, for it 
is such a v igorous interpretative rendering that it shows that the translator was not 
even desiring equivalence. 

As for a definition of what a strategy is. Sc ha finer thought the definition which 
Chcsterman quoted from Lorscher worth repealing: 

a potentially conscious procedure for the tohrnoa of a problem w inch an individual is faced 

with w hen translating a test segment from one language into another. 

Aquilu’s rendering of the Hebrew m with the Greek ouv + Accusative is a clear 
example of a ‘conscious procedure for the solution of a problem'. Most translators 
have preferred to omit the Hebrew ;x when «t means only that the next word will 
he the ob ject of a verb. This is ‘a potentially conscious procedure for the solution of 
a problem', such an obvious one that it may become automatic to the point of not 
always being conscious. 


2. The Translation of fX/B&ft/ 7T with 6 UtCK TOU OV&puitTOU 

The translation of (r£»(K) ~a with 6 ui<x. tou ovQptonou is a perfect example 
of a translators' strategy. To understand it fully, we need all the insights from 
Translation Studies sketched above, together with a complete knowledge of ancient 
Aramaic. First of all. we have to understand what the strategy was. One of the 
most outstanding features of the usage of 6 uioc tou 6v0ptonou is that it almost 
always refers to Jesus alone. This could not however be true of <K»c*:<x) *o. This 
was ail ordinary term for ‘man*, which Jesus was accordingly bound to have used 
with reference to other people. This supplies us with the first part of the translators' 
strategy: 6 uioc tou 6v6pcoiTou is to be used as a translation of ta when it 


22. Nord. Purposeful Atthitj, p. 9. cf. a. 15 above, and tlsc early work of K. RciO. 
Moglichkeilen tind Cren;en der L'hersetzuntslntik (Munched. Huchncr 1971): Translation 
Criticism The Potentials and Limitations (Trans E F. Rhodes. Manchester St. Jerome. 2000) 

23. C Schaffncr. ‘Strategies of Translating Political Texts', in Tioshoig (cd.) Text Topology 
and Translation, pp. 119-43 (120) quoting A. Chesierman. 'From "Is" to "Ought" Laws. Norms 
and Strategics in Translation Studies'. Target 5 (1993) pp I -20. (13) quoting W. Luischcr. 
Translation Performance. Translation Process and Translation Strategies. A Psycholinguislic 
Investigation (Tubingen: Nan. 1991) p. 76. 
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refers lo Jesus, and not other* ise. Where words such as dv6pcoir<x; have been used 
to translate |X(”:(X) 12 . vs e can no longer tell. There are however passages where our 
Greek text has dvOptotra;. and (Kiras) ” would make perfectly good idiomatic 
sense. For example, many Aramaic stories begin r: " The parable of the Good 
Samaritan is one of several which begin dvGptomx tk (Lk. 10.30): this might be 
a translation of 12 tn. At Mk 7.11, Jesus' version of a teaching of scribes and 
Pharisees begins row tinr) av0ptono : this could be a translation of r: ns* is. 
Of course, there will always be uncertainty about any individual example, bul this 
should not detract from our appreciation of the strategy as a whole. As a speaker of 
normal Aramaic. Jesus was bound to liave used (xgryx)*Q with reference to people 
other than himself: the translators' strategy explains why 6 uicx tou dv0pcdirou 
almost always refers to him. 

The next part of the strategy concerns the plural (K)CT(K) T2. This expression was 
also such a normal part of Aramaic discourse that Jesus w as bound to have used it too. 
In the Greek of the synoptic Gospels, however, the plural oi UKM tiov dvOpioTtiov 
occurs only at Mk 3.28. We must infer that the basic strategy was not to use the plural 
oi uioi rcov dvflptoiTcov. Natural alternatives include the straightforward plural oi 
dv0p<oTTOi. As in the case of the singular dv8ptoir<x. we can no longer tell where 
oi dvOpcoiTOi may have been used to render (K)7^K) *32. Again, however, there are 
passages where our Greek text has dv6p<onot. and (k)03(k) *12 would make perfectly 
good idiomatic sense. For example, at Ml. 5.16 iurrpooOtv tiov dv6ptoncov might 
bo a translation of (X)®J(X) '52 Dip. while at Lk. 13.4 novTOf. toik. dvOpconour 
could he a translation of (x)s2(x) *a. Here loo. we cannot verify any individual 

example, but the general point should be regarded as unassailable. The almost 
complete absence of oi uioi tcov dvQptontov from the synoptic Gospels must flow 
from a decision not lo use it as a translation of (x)73(x) *13- 

Thc three exceptions to this strategy illustrate how diflicull it is to curry through 
a strategy for the translation of the idiomatic use of 6 ui« tou dvOptonou into 
Greek. We have seen that at Mk 9.12. Jesus used (K)“(K) '2 in a reference to the 
deaths of both John the Baptist and himself. This meant that the translators' strategy 
was very ditlicult to apply. I have argued that they selected the level of meaning 
which was most important to them, the reference to Jesus.* 4 Hence they decided 
that they would use 6 uioc tou bvQpconou For monoglot Greek-speakers reading 
or hearing the text, it is simply not intelligible, and in the first chuiclies to hear 
Mark's Gospel, the passage will liave needed explaining. Tins is due to the lack of 
equivalence between the source text and the target language. It is not appropriate 
to blame the translator, as if they could have done something better. Moreover, the 
translator was necessarily bilingual, and w ill accordingly have been able to see the 
original Aramaic idiom in this Greek translation. 

Another divergence from the agreed strategy was at Mk 3.28. Here I have 
argued that the translator was worried about the sense, for s he did not like the idea 
that speaking against Jesus was forgivable. They therefore took (x)22(K) "n to be 


24. Sec pp. 125-31 above 
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collective, and as part of a very exploitative translation, they rendered it with the 
plural TOiq uiok tuv dvOpcorrcav.- The third divergence from the agreed strategy 
was at Ml. 10.32-33. Here the translator opted for the first person pronoun tyro in 
place of 6 mot too GvBptanou. using the emphatic Kciytd twice, with the verb 
accordingly in the first person singular.* Whereas the use of 6 uio<; tou dvOptotrou 
removes the general level of meaning for uninstnicted monoglot Greeks, the use of 
the liist person singular removes the general level of meaning completely. We must 
inter that the translator believed that Jesus would be the only important w itness for 
or against people at the last judgement, when he would give decisive testimony to 

God. 

It follows that these three divergences from the translators' strategy do not cast 
doubt on what that strategy was. On the contrary, they illustrate the above comments 
on the limitations of strategies in the difficult circumstances w hich cause translators 
to adopt them. The translators of Mk 3.2K and of Ml. 10.32-33 are especially likely 
to have been very pleased with themselves, because their translations include 
explicilative alterations as a result of which the sayings mean very clearly exactly 
what their respective translators thought they ought to mean. 

The next point to discuss is why the translators should arrive at this strategy, 
choosing 6 uio>. tou dv6po>trou in particular as their rendering of (KJtfKK) -\2 
when it refers to Jesus, as well as having a general level of meaning. I have noted 
the uncomprehending criticisms of conventional scholarship at this point, with 
Wcllhauscn and A Y. Collins among those who suppose that the translators should 
not have used uia.. and Hare and A Y. Collins among those who suppose that they 
should not have used the definite articles.'" Neither verdict is justified. 

I begin with uity in the Septuagint. The Scptuaeint was the Bible of the early 
Christian churches. It was therefore a Bible with which all the Gospel translators 
and evangelists were familiar, regardless of how well they also knew the Hebrew 
Bible and oi any available Targums. Those entrusted with the translation of Gospel 
traditions from Aramaic into Greek are likely to have had some knowledge of the 
Hebrew Bible. Any who may hav e undergone any kind of apprenticeship or training, 
or w ho attempted to train themselves, are likely to have used the Septuagint as a 
model for seeing how to translate material from a Semitic language into Greek. 
They arc likely to have been familiar with the statement of the problem by (he 
grandson of Jesus son of Sirach. and if they did not know this passage, they would 
soon encounter the same problems: 

nopo«i«Ao6tcuvutT fuvoia »ai rpoooxh TTivovtryvoow noiiioSai »ai ouyywaiunu 
EXftvi$ ole dv6o«cdu£v tuiv*oto ttveputiveiov in3't>.orrcvnuiwav tioiv rtovAi£;o>v 
a6jvauEiv ou y°P iooSuvouei avrra iv cauro*. E^poioti Aiyouiva koi otgv uiraxB'l 
eio iripov yAtdoaav ou ucwov 5e touto. aXXo «>t aura o wcuo *ai oi TrpoJf|Tiiai 
not to Aonro Ttav ^ijJAiuv ou unpov cxsi TmV &ta$opov iv iauroV. Atyouivo. 


25. 

26. 
27. 


See pp. 140-3 above. 

Sec further pp. 183-6 above. 
See pp. IS. 43-4 above. 
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Be encouraged therefore to conduct the reading with goodwill and attention, and to be 
indulgent in cases where we may seem 10 hi\c fallen short in the interpretation of some 
words, despite the great efforts sprnt on the translation. For w hat is expressed in Hebrew 
docs not have the same meaning when it is translated into another language. And not only 
this work, but the Law itself and the prophets and the rest of the books differ not a little w hen 
read in the original (Sir. ProI. IS-26). 

The problems posed by translating Aramaic into Greek are very similar to the 
problems posed by translating Hebrew into Greek. They w ill hav e been very obvious 
lo the translators, who w ill certainly have been familiar with the results in the Greek 
Bible, even if they varied in the extent to which they understood the processes of its 
production. Moreover, ev en in the case of translators less familiar w ith the process 
of translation from the Hebrew Bible lo the Septuagint. the translations of ui<x„ 
produce patterns which were always liable to be repeated in fresh translations front 
Aramaic into Greek which had to cope with phrase*, including the Aramaic *U. 

We must consider next, therefore, the translation of p and "Q with uior, in the 
Septuagint, with a sample of Targumic equivalents. The first point is that these three 
words are very precise equivalents in the majority of instances, when a man or boy 
is the biological son of another person. This usage is very’ common, as for example 
when 2 Kgs 15.1 describes A/ariah as .nrw p. LXX uior. Autooiou (IV Kgdms 
15.11. Tg. mre* -a. Likewise in natural Aramaic. Zccluriah is described as KVW t2 
(L/ra 6 14). LXX uiou X66ou (2 F.sd 6.14). Pesh. vtv -2. The plural is common in 
the same sense of people's biological sons. as when we are told that Noah fathered 
2*12 nrrC (Gen. 6.10). LXX rpcu uiou>. Onq. pa Wm. The same terms are used 
when a mother is said to have given birth lo a son. as for example at Gen. 30.23. 
where Rachel 13 tin. LXX tTlxtv ... uiov. Ncof. 12 jvrr. They are also used when 
the behaviour of sons in general is discussed, as when Prov. 10.1 contrasts Don p 
with ‘**32 p. LXX uior. oo$o and uior dftxov. Tg. k~~~ -2 and K733 IP2. These 
are not however merely facts about the sacred text, which our translators must have 
known. They should alert us to the fact that every single bilingual translator of 
Gospel sources used and heard 12 and utbr as precise equivalents thousands of 
times during the course of their daily lives, not only when considering the act of 
translation. This sets up a massive disposition within a bilingual to regard these 
terms as equivalents for purposes of translation. 

Another very common usage is in descriptions of nations. Num. 20.1 is one 
of many passages in which the Israelites are described as pnO" *32. LXX oi uioi 
lopanX. Onq. *32 Natural Aramaic lias the same expression, as at E/ra 6.16 

7to‘tf' '32. LXX 2 Esd. 6.16 oi uioi TopoqA. Pesh. ~m3*K *32. At Ps. 77.16. they 
are described as non 2 ?r '32. LXX touc uiox; Toxco0 koi Tioor)<t> (Ps. 76.16). 
Pesh. non 21 ,7T '32. The Jew ish people may be addressed as -pi' '12. as for example 
at E/ek. 37.18. LXX oi uioi tou Aaou oou. Tg. noy '32. After the disappearance 
of the twelve tribes, and the exile front Judaea, the Jewish group are described at 
Dan. 1.6 as mvr *32. Theod. tcov uicov lou6o. Pesh. rrnrr 22 . Other nations are 
described in a similar way. as are tribal groups within Israel. Examples include the 
following: Num. 2.25 “ '32. LXX xcov uitbv Aov. Onq. - '32: Deut. 2.19 7121 ' *33 
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(his) and 317 '2. LXX uitov Auuav (bis) and toic uiok Acot. Sam. 1TOSJ '2 (bis) 
and 0i7 '33; Josh. 19.23 T23?t-2. LXX uicov loooxop. Tg. 73i7&" *02: Amos 9.7 
n~tf3 '2. LXX uioi Ai0ioiTtov. Pesh- irro '2. Ezek. 16.26 ansa 'EL LXX roue 
uiovx; AiyuirTOu. Tg. cisa' 2 ; and Ezek. 23.7nm - 33 . LXX uioi Aooupicov. Tg. 
TWK ’33. 

This is a natural extension of the primary usage, since there were widespread 
stones that these groups were descended from single individuals. Educated Greeks 
w ould also be reminded of the Homeric description of the Greeks as uirc Axoicov. 
an alternative for Axoioi. There were similar expressions with non;, such as 
nolfitq EXXriwcow (A. Pen. 403) for the Greeks, and AuScov ITaiSac (IId!. I. 
27) for the Lydians. All this means that bilingual translators would find all such 
expressions entirely natural in their Greek translations, and that this would also 
massively dispose them to regard *, 2 . '3 and uidc as precise equivalents. 

Priestly groups could be described in similar terms. So we find for example at Lev. 

21.1 jtwk ’ 2 . LXX roir. uiou, Aopcov. Ncof. Truer 13 a; at Num. IX.21 'V? *:3. LXX 
tok. uioic Atwt, Ps-J -bt *" 2 ; and at Ezek. 40.46 ths '2. LXX oi uioi ZaSSoux, 
Tg. "PTI '33. These groups were also belies cd to descend from the indiv idual named 
in each one. With all this established within the range of normality, it is natural 
that there should be a somewhat broader range of descriptions of social groups. An 
especially notable one is found for example at IV Kgdms 2.3: oi uioi npo$>r|Tiov. 
for D'K'33" '32 (2 Kgs 2.3). Pesh X23 '32 This term simply means ‘prophets', so it is 
analogous to some Greek terms which have roi&r rather than uioi. For example, 
at Plato. /am* VI. 769b. oi £ioypo«<ov iroi&t arc simply painters, and Lucian 
describes doctonasiaTprov rTOi6r> </>-/>« 5) Hie presaKOOf such terms in natural 
Greek will have helped to ensure that bilingual translators would simply assume 
that their formally similar expressions were perfectly satisfactory Greek. Similarly, 
at 2 Esd. 22.2X we find oi uioi tojw dSovTwu for anrai '32 (Neh I2.2X). and 
they are simply the singers Such examples typify further the precise equivalence 
between 12. "2 and uidc which i> the major factor alTccling less direct examples in 
the Scptuagmt and fundamental to understanding our Gospel translators. 

The Scptuagmt has funher examples of somewhat less straightforward social 
groups. For example, at Judg. 6.3 we find oi uioi dvaroXcov for Dir '2. Tg. xnrra '33: 
at 2 Kgdms 22.45 uioi dAAoxpioi for -33 '212 Sam. 22.45). Tg. r&21? *32: at 2 Esd. 

4.1 oi uioi TTy. d irondac for rr-cr, -32 (Ezra 4.1 >. Pesh. XT2“ *32: at 2 Esd. 6.16 u’uov 
dnoiKfOioc, for to’is '2 (Ezra 6.16); at Ezefc.44.7 uiouc dXAoytwk for 133'32. Tg. 
row '2: at Ezek. 44.9 noc ui«x dAAoyiwy for 123 2 "3. Tg. ratal? '2 73; at Dan. 
2.25 Theod. tcow uiuv rry oixuoXiooiac njc louSaiac for titt -1 Km7j - 32 . Pesh. 
T.1'- KTT39 ■32; and at Dan. 11.14 Theod. oi uioi tcov Aoipcdv tou Xoou oou for 
731? 'rio '2. Pesh. 721 ? JC" ' 2 . These examples illustrate again the precise perceived 
equivalence between 13. 13 . and uioc. 

It is this precise perceived equivalence which explains the use of uioq Em 2 in more 
metaphorical examples too. For instance, at I Kgdms 20.31 w e find uior; Bovotou for 
nia 2 ( I Sam. 20.3 1 ). Pesh. s“ra ~3. at I Kgdms 26. 1 6 uioi 9ouotg)!gx. for HV3 '2 ( I 
Sam. 26.16). Pesh. xma '2; at 2 Kgdms 2.7 uioo; Suva rod: for rn '2 (2 Sam. 2.7). 
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Pesh. x ?•- * 32 ; ai 2 Kgdms 7.10 uid; a&rioc for rr> 22 (2 Sam. 7.10). Tg. xycn *32; ai 
2 Kgdms 1 7. 1 Ohio: 6 uvcqiEGX for ~ ~ and uioi Suvaptr-x. for ~n *32 (2 Sam. 1 7.10). 
Pesh. i2U and xm *123; ai 3 Kudins 20.10 ukxk rape voikov for tttd 22 (I Kgs 
21 .10). Tg. «2h 22; and al Ps. 8823 uid; dvotltOK few mr 12 (MT Ps. 89.23). Tg. '2 
The more ihese examples appear !o be sotnew hai different from normal monoglot 
Greek usage, the more they underline the precise perceived equivalence between p. 12. 
and uid. natural to bilingual translators. 

Another idiom must be noted, the ux of p. 12. and uid; to describe a person’s 
age. For example, at 2 Kgdms 5.4 David is described as uid; TpiOKOVTO i Ttov 
for ror p (2 Sam. 5.4). Tg. r.nn "2; and at 4 Kgdms 14.2 Ama/iah is 
described as uid; iikooi koi rrtvTi ttcov for rcr rsm 2"ry p (2 Kgs 14.2), Tg. 
1'3’w ppm I'ics ■'2. This is not nonnal monoglot Greek usage, but it is conventional 
in the Septuagint. and this further underlines the precise perceived equivalence 
between p. 12 . and uid. natural to bilingual translators. 

All this prm ides the cultural context for the conventional renderings of aix p with 
uid. dv6pcdTTOuandofcmt(n)'3w ith(or)uio« tcov dv0p<oiTuv. The 106examples of 
the singular uio. av6ptorTOU are in effect fewer than they appear at liist sight, because 
the 93 examples of the vocative uit dvOpoatTou in the book of Ezekiel resulted from 
a single decision. In addition to this, however, there arc still a dozen examples spread 
over six different books Nun. 23.19; Isa 51.12; Jcr. 49.18 (LXX 30.12); 49.33 (LXX 
30.28); 50.40(LXX 27.40); 51.43 (LXX 2843). Ps. 8.5; 80.18 (LXX 79.16); Job 16.21; 
25.6; 35.8: Dan. 8.17 LXX and Thcod. There is one minor adjustment in the addition 
of cor. at Num. 23.19 (some doubts about the text of Job 16.21 and 35.8 do not affect 
the main point at issue). There is also an alteration at Ps. 146.3. where Ihe plural uiou< 
ovOpconou (LXX Ps 145.3) has been used in this case aix p is obviously collective, 
and parallel to the plural 0*2'12 dpxovroc.. At Dan. 7.13. the Aramaic -:s 12 lias also 
been rendered with uid. dvOptotrou. by both LXX and Theodotkm. We should also 
note uiou dvOpcorrou at Dan. 10.16 Thcod. where however there is a textual problem 
in Ihe MT. and the rendering of the analogous Cl* p at Ps 144.3 with uio duBpconou 
(LXX Ps. 143.3). The only genuine exception to the normal rendering is accordingly 
at Isa. 56.2. where DTK p has been rendered vv ith dvOpcomx. making good parallelism 
with dvrip (MT shat). The main message from these renderings should therefore be 
clear. The precise perceived equivalence between p. “2. and uid. natural to bilingual 
translators has caused several different translators to use uid; for p in DTK p. and 
likewise for 12 in the single example of C 2 X 12 . 

The Peshitta and the Targums normally render the singular aix p with "2 
(X)Gft(K). The major exception is the Targuin to Ezekiel, which notoriously has "'2 
21 X. It is important to count this correctly. Although there are 93 examples, they 
resulted from a single decision. Accordingly the majority and natural translation 
should be regarded as (X)»HX) 12 . Apart from the Ezekiel Targum. the only major 
disruption to the norm is at Num. 23.19. w here the translators vv ere clearly concerned 
about the sense. So for example the Samaritan Targum lias cix 12. Onqelos 
N'22 '2] '721*2. and Pseudo-Jonathan has a massive expansion, including the words 
K1D*2 *32 -Qili "121* "*21 xi. Only the Peshitta rendered simply with KT312. All 
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these examples illustrate the main point. From the perspective of translators into 
Aramaic, the natural perceived equivalent of ztx p was (x)r;(K) 13. As always, 
however, a deliberate strategy to the contrary could be adopted, as with DTK T3 in 
the Targum to Ezekiel. Equally, the normal perceived equivalent could be departed 
from if the translators found the sense of a biblical verse problematic, as with mast 
translators of Num. 23.19. 

There are also 48 examples of the plural 27X1 n) in the Hebrew Bible. It is 
normally translated into Greek w ith (oi) uioi ( tcovi didJpcitrcov. some 32 times. This 
figure would be much higher but for the abnormal bchav iour of the exceptionally 
literal Greek transbtor of Ecclesiastes, who used toil uioi tou ov0pijnou c.ll 
times. The standard translation with (oil uioi (Ttov) dw0ptonuv usually has both 
articles even for the anarthrous 2 tx -^t. though each possible variation is found 
somewhere. For example, at Mic. 5.6 we find iriok dv6po>ncov for DTK *J3; this is 
a generic reference to humankind, so the addition of the articles in Greek was not 
necessary. The Pcshitta and Targum both prefer the singular 73. which gives 
a simpler parallel to the singular ~x. Tg. r:x. Pesh. taj. At LXX Ps. 10.4. we 
find tovk. uioK rcov dvOponcov for 2 tx *p (MT Ps. 11.4): this is another generic 
reference to humankind, and here the generic articles have been added in Greek, 
as happens several times. The Peshitta and the Targum both use the definite state 
x-:(x > genetically. At I Kgdms 26 19. on the other hand, w e find the anarthrous 
uioi dvOptottiov for 27X7 *33 (I Sam. 26 19) Here the translator may have felt 
that an article with uioi would have made the expression too definite. Although the 
expression could be interpreted as a generic reference to men as opposed to God. it 
i« allO a reference to an indefinite group of real people, and that might be the main 
point. No such problem alTected Tg. Pesh xr:x '12. because the Aramaic definite 
state does not necessarily have the same implications as the Greek definite articles. 
At LXX Ps. 32.13. we find navTOc Tour, uioiK. tcov dvOpconcov for dtxh "U 'n 
(MT Ps. 33.13). Here the generic reference to the whole ofhumankmd is retained by 
using the Greek articles to represent the Hebrew article. The same effect is achieved 
by the definite state sr: (Tg.. Pesh). Tlius the mam point from the majority 
of examples reinforces the results which I have already put forward: the precise 
perceived equivalence between 'P. 73. and uibc natural to bilingual translators 
caused several different translators to use uioi Tor -p in dtx(T) *23. 

I have noted that the transbtor of Ecclesiastes w as unusual in using (oi) uioi tou 
dvSprjnou c.l I times: the exact figure is slightly uncertain due to textual problems 
with the first two examples, but the rationale for his v lew makes it probable that 
he was consistent, and that some scribes interfered with the expression until they 
realized that it was not a mistake. We may consider two examples. At Eccl. 9.3 we 
find uicov tou av0pd>TTou for ziar here there is no aiiiclc w ith uicov equivalent 
to :. though the generic article would have made perfect sense. At Eccl. 9.12. we 
find oi uioi tou dvGpcorrou for ztxt '12. here he has kept the generic article, which 
he used in rendering 27X~ w ith 6 dv0pcoTio<; earlier in the same verse. The use of the 
singular tou dvQpcoirou should be ascribed to exceptional literalism. This transbtor 
was so literalistic that he has been compared to Aquila and sometimes even thought 
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to he Aquila. : ’ He has Aquila's best known characteristic, rendering the Hebrew 
rx w ith ouv ' acc. when rx means only tliat the next word w ill be the object of a 
verb (e.g. Eccl. 1.14: 7.29). The Hebrew "X is of course literally singular, and the 
Greek singular 6 dv6pcontx; on its own may be generic, as for example for 3Txn 
at Eccl. 3.11; 6.1; 8.9. and for ~7X preceded by an inseparable preposition at Eccl. 
1.3; 6.11; 8.15. It is this v iew of 3~x in ~~x<7 1'2 that caused him to use the singular 
tou du0ptoTTOu in the expression (oi) uioi too dyflpcinou This reminds us of how 
literalistic a translator can be. but we do not suppose that the translators of Gospel 
material were this literalistic because they do not have any phenomena comparable 
to ouv * acc. The Peshitta is perfectly straightforward, with XT3(X> *33 all but once 
<tlie sg. K3?3*2 at Eccl. 9.3). Despite its massive midrashic expansions, the Targum is 
also relatively straightforward, with xrax) *2 the normal rendering. 

The Hebrew Bible also has two examples of the Aramaic XT3X *33. both of 
them generic. At Dan. 2.38. the maverick LXX translator has dwBptoncov. while 
Theodotion has the normal oi uioi tcjw dvQponcov (Pesh. kc:s * 2 . unchanged 
from MT). At Dan. 5.21. Theodotion has tcow dv0pcjtrtov. while LXX has nothing 
resembling this verse (Pesh. lias the conventional xrr2> 

We must consider also the exceptional renderings of the Hebrew D7KC1) ’2. At 
Deut. 32.8. we lind uioix. A6ou for D7X '2. Here the context of the Song of Moses 
has moved from creation (32 6) to the separation of people into dilTcrcnt nations. 
The narrative account of this in Gen. 10 is carried through m genealogical terms, 
and this context has caused the translator to think of the Adam story and accordingly 
transmit 37N as Adam The Samaritan translator was similarly affected and put "2 
Six. just like the MT. whereas other Aramaic translations (Ncof. Onq.. Pesh.. Ps-J.) 
have some form of xr^x) *2 Isa 52.14 is pan of an exceptionally difficult passage 
to translate. It is concerned with the appearance of the suffering servant, which 
is compared unfavourably to that of human beings in general. The translator put 
drro dvOporrcov for and dtro rcov dv0pa)tra>v fot "x *333. We should infer 
that he thought especially carefully about what he was doing, and came up with 
something perfectly satisfactory. The fact that the majority rendering is w ith uid*. 
shows how naturally that came to most translators, not that they were incapable 
of taking different decisions. At Ps. 49.3. the translator had to render both 37X '2 
and. immediately after it. "X -2. For r*x *2 23 2tx '2 2, he came up with oi Tf 
ynYtvti^ xai oi uioi tojv dv6poncov (LXX Ps. 48.3). Here the translator has 
evidently not wanted to use oi uioi tcjv dvOpconoav twice (unlike the translator of 
Ps. 62.10. see LXX Ps. 61.10). The Targum went for rue:7? S7X ‘2. with 3?i"7 *12 
for the following 3“x -2. Tlie Peshitta is very close to the LXX with X3TX -2 for 
D7X *33. and the more conventional x™2 for the following 3~x *33. Finally, at Dan. 

28. Cf. A. It. McNeilc. An Introduction to Ecclesiastes with Sates and Appendices 
(Cambridge: CUP. 1904). pp. 115-68. S. Holm-Siclscn. The Book of Ecclesiastes and ihe 
Intcrprciation of ii in Jewish and Chrisiun Theology'. ASTI 10 (1975-6). pp. 38 96 (57-65); 
Hyvarincn. Aquila. pp. 88-99; R. Beckwith. The Old Testament Canon of the New Testament 
Church and its Background in Early Judaism (London. SPC K. 19851. pp. 302 4.472-7. Ziegler. 
Wicdergabc'; J. Jarick. ‘ Aquila > Kohelelh'. Teslas 15 (I960), pp. 131-9. 
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10.16 there are problems with the text. The LXX x^'P^- dvSpijnou presumably 
read DTK T. as the fragmentary 6Q Dan. with the feminine form ns|33 just about 
surviving, presumably did too. Whether Thcodotion's uiou dvOptorrou altered "2 
ms or read dix p we cannot tell, but in either case the use of uioc is conventional. In 
such circumstances, nothing significant can be squeezed from the Peshitta's Kt'Ji. 

The Peshitta and the Targums nonnallv render the plural DTK 'P with KC'XK) '33. 
One or two exceptions have been noted above. They do not in any way upset the 
obvious fact that the Hebrew "2 in the expression dts *p was generally rendered 
with the Aramaic *p in the expression x”3K) -p because of perceived precise 
equivalence. 

All these examples point in the same direction. The precise perceived equivalence 
between p, p, and uioc natural to bilingual translator has caused several different 
translators to use uioc for p in DTK p. and the plural uioi for *P in Dix(n) '32. 
This is the natural and normal rendering. Its underlying cause was the perceived 
precise equivalence between p. p. and uior throughout normal usage in these three 
languages. It follow S that the use of uior. in the transformation ol t s c;i K) P into 6 
uioc tou dvGptoirou is entirely natural From the perspective of the translators, it 
was hardly even literalistic, just normal to the point of being almost universal. 

The whole range of the usage or p. p. and uior is accordingly reflected in the 
synoptic Gospels. The Greek uio« is found in its most literal usage, when men and 
hoys are said to be son of another person. So for example, we find 'Iok(o{Jo. ko'i 
’I coowtl'- oi uioi ZtPtfioiou (Mk 10.35). When Elizabeth came to the conclusion 
of her pregnancy, iytwqotv uiov (Lk 1.57). This is the basic usage, which 
established the precise perceived equivalence between p. P. and uioc. The use 
with reference to nations is also found, as when the angel of the Lord predicts that 
John the Baptist will bring back to the Lord ttoAXoui Ttov uiiov lopar)A (Lk. 
1.16). More metaphorical uses are also round. At Mk 2.19. a parable of Jesus refers 
to oi uioi tou vuu^ojvkx. ( ML 9.15 Lk 5.34). Jesus' nickname for the sons of 
Zebedee is correctly translated uioi {3povTiy (Mk 3.17).-*' Matthew contrasts the 
nghtcous and the w icked as oi uioi Try; (JooiAriac and oi uioi tou novqpou (Mt. 
13.38). Luke similarly contrasts oi uioi tou oitovoc toutou with Tout utouc tou 
(Jkotoc (Lk. 16.8). He also refers to a decent kind of person as uioc, cipnvnuLk. 
10 . 6 ). 

All this is entirely normal and relatively consistent. The precise perceived 
equivalence between p. P. and uioc was natural to bilingual translators because of 
the extensive use of these words as equivalents. It follow > that the use of uioc in the 
transformation of (K»~:(X) p into 6 uioc tcxj dv6pcoirou was also entirely natural. 

I turn next to the articles in 6 uioc tou dvQpojnou. We have seen that this has 
also caused endless trouble to conventional scholarship. It has been inferred that 
(K)w2(K) 12 in sayings of Jesus must have always been in the definite state, which 
is not consistent with Aramaic evidence about its idiomatic usage. It has also been 
supposed that, if the idiom had a general level of meaning, which we have seen 


29. Cases. Aramaic Sources of Mart s Gospel, pp. 197-8. 
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lhai it did. the articles would not have been necessary. The solution to all these 
problems is to pay careful attention once again to the translators' strategy. I have 
already worked out what this strategy was: 6 uidt tou av0pcjnou is to be used as 
a translation of <X)7^K)" when it refers to Jesus, and not otherwise, and the plural 
is not to be used. I consider next the effects of this strategy, from the perspective of 
bilingual translators and then of Gospel writers. 

The first notable effect of this strategy is to produce a major new Christological 
title, which clearly refers to Jesus alone. This is just what the church needed. The 
negative aspects of the strategy helped to ensure that the new title was unique, as 
nothing like uio<; dv6pt*>irou was used with reference to anyone other than Jesus. 
The positive aspects of the strategy , keeping ui 6c. and using the aiticles. ensure that 
the reference to Jesus himself is alway s clear. This is why the use of the articles 
is of such central importance. Some reference to Jesus himself is always clear 
from the context, and the article is a normal way of nuking clear a reference to a 
particular, previously known person. There therefore no chance that the first 
article could be taken as simply generic. It i% also important at this point to keep 
in mind that the original idiom could not he exactly reproduced in Greek. Whereas 
the original Aramaic had both a general level of meaning and a particular reference 
to Jesus himself, the Greek translators had to opt for one meaning or the other 
being clear to monoglot Greek-speaking Christians The use of the articles ensures 
that the primary reference to Jesus himself is retained clearly for everyone to see. 
Bilingual translators could themselves perceive the original idiom by interpreting 
the lirst article as genetic as well as particular. They will therefore have thought 
that in translating examples of this idiom in this way. they had done as well as 
possible. From the perspective of Kith bilingual translators and monoglot Greek- 
speaking Christians, they were quite right. The original idiom could be perceived by 
bilinguals, and the most important level of meaning, the reference to Jesus himself, 
could be seen by everyone. 

The second article is simply generic. The generic article was very common in 
Greek. Consequently, statements about humankind could be made using the article 
with dvOptotrtx.. w ithout there King any risk of confusion over which man was 
being referred to. For example, in commenting on a Spartan embassy. Pericles 
made a very general reference to the plans of human beings, to<, 6iovoio<; tou 
dvGpditrou (Thuc.1,140.1). Here tou dvBpcoirou is obviously generic, and there 
is no possibility of a particular man being thought of. Again. Paul opens Romans 7 
by reminding his audience that tire law has jurisdiction over people only as long as 
they are alive: 6 vopo; kupituci tou dvSptonou ooov xpovov CO- Here tou 
dvOpcdtrou clearly refers to people in general, and once again there is no possibility 
of a particular man King thought of. 

The same applies to die translation Greek of die Septuagint and the synoptic 
Gospels. I have noted some very general examples in Ecclesiastes.' Some examples 
refer to a smaller social subgroup as human Kings. For example, at Deut. 8.3 Moses 
tells Israel that people CTXrt) do not live by bread alone. Here the Israelites are 


30. See p. 260 above 
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referred to as human beings, with the generic article used w ith the singular noun. 
□TXH. The Septuagint follows, translating with 6 dwQpcorro;. Here too there 
is a general reference to live Israelites as human beings, and there is no possibility 
of a particular man being thought of. At Mk 2.27. a saying organically linked to the 
Son of man saying at Mk 2.28.6 dvGpto nor refers to the situation of the primordial 
creation of the sabbath for humankind, even as everyone knew that it was kept by 
Israel: to odpporow 6ia tow dvdpunow iytwtTO cat oux ° dw0ptoir<x 6id to 
oaPPaTow." Here both tow dw6ptotrow and 6 dvGptuircx; are generic, and there is 
no possibility of a single person being exclusively thought of. even though the story 
of Adam may have CO me to many people's minds. 

These factors ensure that 6 uio«; too dw6ptonou would effectively be interpreted 
as ‘the son of humankind', so the most important person on earth, appropriately 
described also as 6 uioc tou 0tou < VIk 3.11; Mt. 16.16; l.k 4.41 etc.). This tits 
almost all Son of man sayings perfectly, since they generally refer to Jesus himself, 
and the early church regarded him as the most important person who had been 
on earth. Let us consider for example Mk 2.28: cooti cupior. ioTiw 6 uicx. tou 
dvGpcorrou cai tou oa(J(laTou. This makes it quite clear that Jesus himself was in 
charge of the sabbath. This nukes perfect sense of the narrative as a whole. When 
Jesus'disciples were accused of doing something unlawful on the sabbath, they did 
not defend themselves. Jesus defended them, with two decisive arguments. This 
was because he was in charge, as everyone knew. From the point of view of Mark 
and of his audiences in the early church, this is a perfect end to the pcricopc. It is 
.m unambiguous declaration of Jesus* authority, just what the early church needed. 
Moreover. from their perspective it follow % on perfectly from Mk 2 27. This recalls 
the original creation of the sabbath, w hen God himself rested on the sabbath and 
made it holy (Gen. 2.3). together with the fourth commandment, which gives this 
as the reason why people, together with their guests and animals, should rest on the 
sabbath tlixod. 20.8-11). It therefore follows that the son of humankind, the most 
important person to be on earth, was in charge of interpreting the observance of the 
sabbath by his disciples. 

The effectiveness of this translation in producing a Christological title may he 
further clarified by contrasting the other suggestions which scholars have made. 
Wellhausen argued that the translators should have used 6 dvGptonor .’-' Let us see 
what effect this has on the interpretation of Mk 2.27-28: 

to adpPaTow 6ia tow dvGponov tyrvETO »oi cox o oi£pcairo<. 6td to odpffaTov, 

(OOTE K'JpiOO ECTIV 6 OV*Jp<U!T<X. «OI TOW CoPcOTCJ. 

Here 6 dvGpajnoc would naturally be interpreted genetically in v. 28. an obvious 
interpretation already guaranteed by the two examples of the generic 6 dvOpionoc 
in v. 27. Thus there is no particular reference to Jesus at all. This is accordingly 
quite disastrous, and not remotely comparable with the successful production of the 


31. For detailed discussion, sec pp. 121-5 abov c. 

32. Wellhausen. Israetitbche unJ Judiscke Ceschichte. p. 312 n. I. Sec p 18 above. 
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important Christological title 6 uioc too ovGpcinou. It is also difficult to see the 
force of Kai before too aa(J§aTOu. since humankind has not previously been said 
to be lord of anything else. We have seen that it really refers back to Mk 2.10. but 6 
dvQpcoirot; at Mk 2.10 would make no better sense than at Mk 2.28. 

Hare argued that, if I were right about the idiomatic use of (K>r:(K) at, the 
translators should ha\ e used the simple dvOptotroc. Let us therefore try this at Mk 
2.27-28: 


to odppatov 6ia tow ov6poncr. tymTO «ai oux o dv^xano. 6id to odppatov, 
<lxm ioTiv ov^porc*. >ai touoa^atoo. 

Here dvOpcoircx. would naturally be interpreted in an indefinite and generic way. 
In view of God’s creation or the sabhath for the benefit of humankind, any man. 
by virtue of his position as a human being, is lord of the sabbath. This is very little 
different from the previous suggestion, and equally disastrous, because there is no 
particular reference to Jesus himself. This too is not remotely comparable w ith the 
suecestul production of the important Chnstological title d u’ux too dvQpconou. 

Hare made an alternative suggestion, again on the supposition that I might be 
right about the idiomatic use of (K»rJK| -a If‘they wished to be more literal or 
more poetic’, the translators might have used uioc dvOpconou.'* Let us therefore 
try tins at Mk 2.27-8. 

ro oop 0 arov 6ia row ovOponow iytwito *ai aix o di^poro. 6>a to oop@aTov, 
d>OTi nipt*. ioTiv uia. owOpeonou «ai rouoopfiotou. 

This is more Semitic, but not in any significant way different from Hare’s other 
suggestion. Here uior. dv0ptonou would naturally also be interpreted in an 
indefinite and generic way. In view of God’s creation of the sabbath for the benefit 
of humankind, any son of man. by virtue of his position as a human being, is lord 
of the sabbath. Once again, there is no parliculai reference to Jesus himself. This 
too is not remotely comparable with the succcsful production of the important 
Christological title o uior. tou dv0pconou. 

Similar comments apply to all scholarly suggestions that (KIC^X) ia in this 
idiom might reasonably have been translated by anything other than o uioc tou 
ovGpcoirou. This illustrates by contrast how sensible the translators were to produce 
this major Christological title out of the translation process. 

A few genuine Son of man say ings would have been more amenable to alternative 
translations, and for all we know might once have been translated differently. 
Perhaps the best example of this is Lk. 22.48. This is from the moment at which 
Judah of kcrioth identified Jesus as the man whom the thugs from the chief priests 
should arrest. I lore Luke's special source informed him that Judah approached Jesus 
to kiss him. I reconstructed the original saving of Jesus in Ch. 8: 


33. Hare. Son of Man. pp. 249-50. 

34. Hare. Son of Man. pp. 249 -50. 
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JBTGCT’ TZX m CT‘, . . .T77TP 
Jiuiah. kissing a the mm of man and vota bcira> him! 

Lei us Iry out a translation of this with Wfellhausen's \ iew ihal the translator should 
have used 6 dvBpunoc. to iranNlaie <xi~(x) tx 

lijoour. 6f timv outco. IcoSo. jtX/iuori uiov av6por»j nopo6i6o.. 

This is uncomfortable Greek, but at least the reference to Jesus could not be avoided 
because of the narrati\e context. Moreover, it could be improved by omitting the 
article, which the translator might well luxe done if the saying did in fact use 12 
r:x in the indefinite state. In this case. dvOptorrov could be understood as indefinite 
rather than generic. Although there was no established Greek idiom for using the 
indefinite dv0piorr<x with reference to a particular person, in this case such a 
reference could not be avoided because of the narrative context, in w hich Judah had 
just identified Jesus with a kiss, thereby handing him oxer to his enemies. 

Similar remarks apply to Hare's view that, if I were right about the idiomatic use 
of (R)tfj(K) 12. the translators might have used uicx dvQptotTOU." Let us suppose 
again that the saying did in fact use rzx '2 in the indefinite slate, and that this led a 
translator to put the following: 

'liyooui. 6« ilmvauTw. louta. $iAouoti uiov dvCpoirou nopo6i&o . 

This would also be sufficiently clear, given the narrative context. Although there was 
no established Greek idiom for using the indefinite uiov ovOpconou with reference 
to a particular person, the expression could not mean anything other than a person, 
and the reference to Jesus is guaranteed in this version too by the fact that Judah had 
just identified Jesus with a kiss, thereby handing him oxer to his enemies. 

At this point it becomes important that we do not have before us the work of 
several different translators. We have the work of three Gospel writers, tw o of whom. 
Matthew and Luke, finished their Gospels and used the work of their predecessor. 
Mark. The relative consistency of u>agc which xve now find can be verified only 
as the result of a combined effort which »a> completed by these three editors. If, 
for example. Luke inherited one of the above alternative translations of Lk. 22.48. 
he would be very strongly motivated to put the Christological title 6 uioc tou 
dvOpcorrou in place of whichever alternative he found. We have seen that he was 
very happy with this title, for he uses it no less than 25 limes. None of these possible 
alternative versions is a proper example of prex touslx known monoglot Greek idiom. 
Much the most important aspect of the meaning of the saying to Luke could only be 
the reference to Jesus himself. No altemaiix e version could survive this combination 
of circumstances. Moreover, such alternative versions would be most unlikely to 
be created for most genuine sayings because, as we have seen for Mk 2.28. they 
would generally create unwelcome nonsense. It is only in the few cases where such 
a version is feasible that a change of this kind may have taken place. 


35. Hare. Son of Man. pp. 249-50 
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There are two more reasons why we should not imagine Gospel translators 
working too independently of each other. One is the w idespread communications 
between different churches. Christianity originally spread through networking 
based on the existing framework of Jewish communities throughout the Greco- 
Roman diaspora.’ - * We know from Acts and the epistles that major figures in the 
early church travelled around this network, and we know from Jewish sources that 
travel from diaspora communities to Jerusalem for major festivals was a regular 

and common event in which many people from many different communities 
participated. Any significant material from Jesus' historic ministry will have had 
to go along these routes. The number of bilinguals available to cany through the 
translation process is likely to have been very limited, because, by the standards 
of Jew'i.shC'hrisiian Greco-Ronian culture, translation from Aramaic into Greek 
was a relatively specialist activity. It is therefore entirely plausible to suppose that 
the translators of Gospel source materials consulted each other, even before the 
evangelists themselves made the translated material relatively uniform. 

Finally there is the relative uniformity of the actual results. All three synoptic 
evangelists were very happv with 6 utoc too ovOponou as a Christological title. 
Two of the three exceptions to the translators' strategy. Mk 3.2K and Mi. 10.32-33. 
are the only signs in the whole of the synoptic tradition of translation of (tt)»3(K) 12 
with anything other than 6 uiot too dvOpoiirou. We must infer that the tradition 
was genuinely uniform in translating OOSttX) "2 with 6 ui<X. tou ovGpcorrou. 


The Creation of New Son of Man Say in ns 

We have seen abundantly in Chapter 10 that the synoptic evangelists also created 
new Son of man suv ings in which they used 6 uicx. tou ovQponou as an important 
Christological title in Creek. I now reconsider major aspects of this, before putting 
together the evangelists'overall view of this title. 

We have seen that only two sayings in our oldest Gospel are completely 
secondary. Mk 13.26 and 14.62.'’ Both these sayings make evident midrashic use 
of Dan. 7.13. and both use it in combination with other biblical texts. At Mk 14.62, 
Ps. 110.1 has clearly been employed with Dan. 7.13. and Zcch. 12.10 has probably 
been used as well. At Mk 13.26. the midrashic process is equally evident, but the 
precise texts are more difficult to determine: I noted among the possibilities Deut. 
30.4; Isa. 34.4; Zech. 2.10 LXX. In both sayings. Daniel s "02. LXX Theod. 
uio<; ov6p<dTTOu. has been replaced with the new Christological title 6 uioc tou 
ovGpcotrou. This can onlv be deliberate. It presupposes the interpretation of the 
man-like figure as Jesus, and the location of tin: incident as his second coming. 

36. Full discuvsion of ihis cannot be offered hcic Sec especially W. A. Meeks. The First 
Urban Christians. The Social W.vi/ of the Apostle Paul (LoodoaNcvv Haven. Yale University. 
1993): R. Stark. The Rise of Christianity. .4 Sociologist Reconsiders Histon- (Princeton: Princeton 
U.P.. 1996). 

37. See pp. 242-5 above. 
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Moreover, while Christians learned in the scriptures would pick up the reference to 
Dan. 7.13. the major reference from everyone's perspective was to Jesus himself. 
It was his coming on the clouds of heaven for which the early church profoundly 
hoped. 

We must infer that Mark was aware of the use of 6 uidc too dvGpcotTOu in 
the translation process. As we have seen, the production of this title was a natural 
outcome of the translation of genuine sayings of Jesus from Aramaic into Greek. 
It would not however be entailed in the same way by midrashic use of Dan. 7.13, 
because the midrashic use of biblical texts is too loose a process to necessitate 
this. We have seen this in the context of Mk 13.26. where othei biblical texts 
have evidently been employed, but so loosely that we cannot tell which ones with 
any degree of certainly. We should note also Rev. 1.7, where Dan. 7.13 has been 
employed together with Zech. 12.10-14. but the title 6 uior. tou oi/8pionou is not 
used. If Mark did noi know 6 uioc tou dvGpcotrou from the translation process, 
he would have had no reason to invent it here It follows that Mark regarded 6 
uicx, tou dvQpcjrrou as an important Christological title used by Jesus himself 
in Ins teaching. This is how Mark came to see it in Dan 7.13. and thus use it with 
reference to Jesus' parousia. 

This also explains how the pattern according to which Jesus used o uicx. tou 
dvOpcotTOu with reference to himself, and without any explanation, came to be 
established. From Mark's point of view, this was already a feature of genuine 
sayings of Jesus, and the fact that o uicx tou dvGptonou referred to Jesus himself 
was too obvious for Mark to feel any need for a special explanation of it. 

With all this m mind, we can see how natural it was for Mark to use o uicx tou 
dvGpcdrrou in Ins development of Jesus* predictions of his death. We have seen 
Jesus discussing his forthcoming death w ith two genuine uses of‘Son of man' at Mk 
14.21. and we have seen that the prediction of his death in the Son of man saying at 
Mk 8.31 is largely genuine. We have also seen his death referred to. together with 
that of others, in genuine Son of nun sayings at Mk 9.12 and 10.45. where the use of 
the major Christological title o uicx tou d v0pconou would be obvious to everyone, 
and the general level of meaning lost on uninstructcd monoglot Greeks. This means 
that Mark already knew the major Christological title o uicx. tou dvOpcorrou as a 
feature of sayings in which Jesus looked forward to his atoning death predicted in 
the scriptures. This explains why Mark used o uioc tou dvGpcdtrou in the major 
predictions at Mk 9.31 and 10.33-34. We have seen in Chapter 9 llut Mk 9.31 was 
formed on the basis of existing traditions, especially those found in Mk 8.31 and 
14.21. We have seen further that 10.33-34 resulted from creative rewriting of these 
same traditions in the light of the events of the passion. Mark had every reason to 
retain the Christological title o uicx: tou dv6pconou as he rewrote these traditions. 
From his point of view it w as both characteristic of bedrock tradition in the sayings 
of Jesus, and perfectly adapted to the needs of the church. 

Similar comments apply to Mk 9.9. This is in a v ery late context, with the secrecy 
motif prominent following the secondary narrative of the Transfiguration. It appears 
to be based on the immediately preceding reference to the resurrection of the Son of 
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man al Mk 8.31. Mk 14.41 is more difficult to deal with, owing to some disturbance 
in the text. It is not however the Son of man saying which is difficult, and Mark 
may have added it in order to clarify someth my which he knew was difficult. The 

term nopo5t6orai is found with 6 u’kx toj ovOptonou in the previous Son of 
man saying at Mk 14.21. and Mark will surely have had this in nnnd as he sought to 
describe the situation clearly. 

Mark's handling of the tradition is accordingly quite clear. He inherited 6 uior 
TOO Ol/0pco!TOU as a major Cliriotological title in the Greek versions of sayings of 
Jesus. He therefore continued to use it when he needed to rewrite these traditions as 
he put together a w hole Gospel. I le also found it in scripture al Dan. 7.13. and used 
it in two midnishically composed passages which employ other scriptures as w ell. It 
is especially important to note that secondary uses of 6 ui<x. too avBpunou are to 
u large extent due to its use in the Greek translations of genuine sayings of Jesus. It 
follows that we must be very careful not to infer that most Son of man sayings are 
genuine simply on the grounds that they arc largely confined to sayings attributed to 
Jesus. The distribution of 6 uio< too av6poanou in Mark is partly due to genuine 
sayings of Jesus, but it is also due to his own secondary use of this term. 

The patterns of the usage of 6 uior tou dv6pcjnou established by Mark were 
inherited and continued by Matthew, with much further development. We have 
seen that Matthew recognized the use of Dan 7.13 at Mk 13.26. and developed 
tlte saying much further. This development included a second Son of man saying, 
which made midrashic use of Isa 11.12. as well as material from Zcch. 12.10-14 (Mt. 
24.30). Matthew carried much further the eschatological reference of 6 uicx. tou 
a vOpconou. He notably created the expression n nopouoio tou uiou tou ovOpcdtrou 
in his editing of secondary Q sayings (Ml. 24.27.37.39). lie then proceeded to use 
6 uicx. tou dvQpcjrrou quite freely in creating more say ings with an eschatological 
reference. This resulted in a high proportion of secondary sayings in Matthew. As in 
Mark, however, the major cause of the use of o uioc tou ovOpcdrtou in secondary 
sayings is tluil it was already a well-established Oinstological title, and the reason 
for this was its use in the translation of genuine sayings of Jesus. 

Matthew also continued the development of the passion predictions, notably 
altering Mark's accurate and figurative utTO Tptic. rftitpex. to TT| TpiTT) npepp. now 
understood as a literal reference to the inaccurate stories of Jesus' bodily resurrection 
(Mt. 16.21; 17.23; 20.19). lie also re-edited completely Mk 9.11-13. which became 
quite incoherent for monoglot Greeks as a result of the difficult process of translating 
it from its original Aramaic source. 1 Matthew's version is entirely coherent, and in 
it 6 met tou dv0p<onou is a title of Jesus alone, whereas the incoherence in Mark's 
account was due to the original reference oft.srras) "U to John the Baptist as well. 
This shows the major shift of meaning characteristic of the translation process to be 
fully in accordance with the needs of the evangelists' editing. Like Mark. Matthew 
also produced a new prediction, on the basis of existing tradition, when he felt his 
narrative needed it (Mt. 26.2). This has 6 uioc tou owOptonou and nopoSiSoTOi 


38. See pp. 125-31 above. 
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from iht* tradition, w ith a reference to crucifixion added in from the passion narrati\ e, 
as already in Matthew’s editing of the third major passion prediction (Mt. 20.19. 
editing Mk 10.34). 

Matthew’s editorial procedures also explain how the pattern according to 
which Jesus used 6 ui<x tou ovGpcjnou with reference to himself, and without 
any explanation, was continued. Matthew inherited this pattern from Mark, and 
probably also from Q material. We ha\e seen that he considered it to be a major 
Christological title in Greek, and he knew it from sayings of Jesus himself. It was 
blindingly obvious to him that 6 uior, too auGponou referred to Jesus himself. He 
therefore had no reason to alter the basic pattern. 

The patterns of the usage of 6 ui<x too ovGpcairou established by Mark were 
also inherited and continued by Luke, w ith developments in some ways very similar 
to those of Matthew, but with some important differences too. Luke continued to 
use 6 ui<x. too ov6pt*)iToo as a Christological title in editing sayings with an 
eschatological reference. We have however seen that in so doing. Luke was careful 
to remove the impression given by some Marcan sayings that the second coming 
of Jesus should have taken place relatively soon after the historic ministry. So, 
for example, before editing Mk 13.26 .4 Lk 21.27. Luke made clear reference to 
the fall of Jerusalem, and his comments are consistent with seeing a considerable 
gap between the fall of Jerusalem and the coming of the Son of man. Again, in 
editing Q sayings at Lk. 17.24.26.30. Luke retains the eschatological reference of 
all three sayings. However, he introduces them with clear sayings to the effect that 
the kingdom will not conic sewn (Lk 17.20-21 >. and tlial there will Ik* a significant 
time during which Jesus' disciples will hope for one of the days of the Son of mail 
and will not see any such il k 17 22). This also puts the retained eschatological 
reference* in perspective It is striking that Luke lus chosen to postpone rather than 
remove this eschatology, and that in so doing he has retained the title 6 ui 6c, tou 
civGpcotTou. It is even more striking that he has used it in his opening declaration of 
the interim period in which people will not be able to see one of the days of the Son 
of man (Lk. 1 7.22). and that he has used j pronoun to refer back to the use of 6 uicx. 
TOU OvGpcotrou at 17.24 in the passion prediction w hich he has inserted on the basis 
of tradition at 17.25. 

Luke did remove the eschatological orientation of the important saying at Mk 
14.62 when he edited it at Lk. 22.69. He omitted oiptoGt. and with it the notion 
that Jesus’ judges would see the Son of nun. and he omitted the coming on the 
clouds of heaven, so the second coming has been removed altogether from this 
passage, and with it all trace of Dan. 7.13. In its place. Luke declares that from 
now onwards idrro Tou vuv) the Son of man will be sitting on the right hand of 
God. This replaces a supposedly future event which had not happened with an 
exalted present state w hich cannot be falsified. It is all the more remarkable that 
Luke has retained the title 6 uioc tou avGptonou. He evidently considered it to 
be an important title of Jesus, and not one which was especially associated with 
eschatological events which had not occurred. Nonetheless, just as we have seen 
him use it in eschatological contexts where he makes clear that the coming of the 
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Son of man was nev er intended to take place as soon as it w as expected, so we find 
him producing a new Son of man saying with reference to the situation when all 
the final earthly events are completed «Lk. 21.36). Here the believer will finally 
stand i urrpoo0EV too uiou tou ovOpcoirou. a significantly modified version of the 
earlier eschatological and judgemental reference of 6 uioc tou dv6pcoirou. Luke's 
continued use of this title shows how important it was to him. 

Luke also continued the development of the passion predictions. Like Matthew, 
he notably altered Mark’s accurate and figurative ptTO Tptk rjutpac. to Tij TpiTfl 
HiitpG. now understood as a literal reference to the inaccurate stories of Jesus'bodily 
resurrection(Lk. 9.22; IX.33. omitted from the much abbreviated Lk 9.44). He also 
produced another prediction on the basis of tradition and edited it in at Lk. 17.25. 
using aurou to refer back to 6 uicx. tou dvOponou in the Q saying reproduced in the 
previous verse. He interpolated a flashback prediction at Lk. 24.7. where he recalls 
the tradition of Jesus’ predictions of his death and resurrection, using 6 uicx. Tou 
6u0pconou as m the traditions which he inherited, as well as tt) TpiTfl niitpo. now 
actually placed in the resurrection story. These passages show Luke entirely happy 
with 6 uicx. tou avSpcoTTOu j> j major Ouistological title in Jesus' predictions of 
his death and resurrection, to the point where he edited in fresh predictions at points 
where he felt he needed them. 

I have noted two more secondary occurrences of 6 uicx. tou ovQptonou in 
Luke.'" Oik- is at Lk 6.22. where the term 6 uicx. tou owSpcoirou clearly refers to 
Jesus as central to the life of persecuted Christians, and the term is absent from the 
parallel at Ml. 5.11. The other is jt Lk IX.X. where a purely Lukan conclusion to a 
parable looks forward to the eventual return of 6 ui<>. tou ovOptonou during the 
period of the church. 

Luke's editorial procedures, like those of Matthew, fuilher explain how the 
pattern according to which Jesus used 6 uioc tou dvOpconou with reference to 
himself, without any explanation, was continued Like Matthew. Luke inherited 
this pattern from Mark, and probably also from Q material. We have seen that he 
considered it to be a major Chrislological title m Greek, and he knew it from sayings 
of Jesus himself. It was blindingly obvious to him. as it was to Mark and Matthew, 
that 6 uicx. tou dvflpcorrou referred to Jesus himself. He therefore had no reason to 
alter the basic pattern. 

It would be good if we could infer the position of Q in these matters, but it is 
difficult to do so because Q in itself does not exist, and its contents and nature- 
have to he inferred from two very vigorous editors. Matthew and Luke. We have 
seen that Q contained four genuine Son of man say ings of Jesus. Two of these. Ml. 
8.20,7Lk. 9.58 and ML 11.19 Lk. 7.34. came to the evangelists in a single Greek 
translation, which used 6 uioc tou dvOpcorrou as a translation of (k)~:(ki ~a. Here, 
therefore, we certainly find the translator' - strategy in Q material. One Q saying. Ml. 
I2.32//Lk. 12.10. either reached the evangelists in two separate translations both of 
which used 6 uioc tou dvOpcjirou as a translation of (x)r:(s) "a. again showing 


39. Sec pp. 239-41 abose 
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(lit* translators' strategy in Q material: or it was translated by or for the evangelists, 
in which case we simply have the translators' strategy operating in the finished 
documents of two evangelists both of whom loved 6 ui«x tou dvOpioirou as a 
major Christological title. 

One genuine saying. Mt. 10.33 Lk. 12.8. survives in two dill'erent translations. 
The later one, Lk. 12.8. follows the established strategy of rendering (K)Z‘J(K) 13 
with 6 uia too dv6pcJTTO<j. The earlier oik-. Mt. 10.32. however, does not: it lias 
in the form ndyu so as to translate r x as well. Even more remaikable is 
Mt. I0.33//LL 12.9. Here we might reasonably infer from Mk 8.38 that Jesus used 
< x )’CT2< X) ”13 in the original saying, and Mk 8.38 itself follow s the translators' strategy 

of rendering it with 6 uioc too dvOpcjirou.*’ Ml 10.33. however. lias Kayto again, 
while Luke has used the future passive instead. It is ven interesting that genuine 
sayings in Q. necessarily the oldest because they are genuine, and only the third 
saying in Mark's Gospel (Mk 3.28-29). pn»v ide all the exceptions to the translators' 
strategy of rendering (X)C»K) '3 with 6 ui<X too avBptatTOU. We should infer that 
this strategy took some time to become firmly established. Extensive connections 
between the churches, based originally on extensive connections between Jewish 
communities in the Greco-Roman world, form the general framework within which 
an agreement was eventually reached. It did not however give Matthew. Mark and 
Luke sullicient reason to alter this small proportion of initial exceptions. 

The remaining Son of man sayings in Q use 6 uio<. too dvBpuinou as 
a Christological title in Greek One of them. Mt. 24 44 Lk. 12.40. ends with a 
reference to the second coming of Jesus with the words 6 ui<x tou ovQpcotrou 
tpXttai. This has the collocation of 'Son of man' and ’coining' at the last times 
which is a clear indication of the nudiadnc use of Dan. 7.13. We have seen that this 
usage is secondary. In this passage, it applies a probably genuine parable of Jesus 
(Ml. 24.43.Lk. 12.39) to the situation of Christians who believed they were liv ing 
in the last times and who fervently hoped for the second coming of Jesus. We must 
inter that the niidrashic use of Dan. 7.13 whKh we have already noted hi Mark 
and much developed by Matthew was also known to those Christians who were 
responsible for this secondary addition to a saying of Jesus. 

One further Son of man saying in Q. Mt. 12.40 Lk. 11.30. is clearly based on 
another scriptural episode, the fate of Jonah Despite the enthusiastic expansion of 
it now found in Matthew, with a quotation from Jonah 2.1. there is so much verbal 
overlap in Greek that we must infer that the 0 saying reached Matthew and Luke 
in Greek. This is further evidence that, for some of the Q material. 6 ut<x tou 
ouOpioTtou w as an important Christological title in Greek. It also continues the use 
of scripture which we have seen already in Mark and carried furlher in Matthew. 
The remaining Son of man sayings in 0- ML 24.27 Lk. 17.24 and Mt. 24.37. cf.39/7 
Lk. 17.26. clearly use 6 uioc tou ovQptoirou as a Christological title in Greek, as 
we have seen at length." Moreover, despite evident editorial activity by Matthew, it 
is clear that both sayings reached both evangelists in Greek. 

40. For full discussion, including an jlicinaiivc view, see pp. 179-94 above. 

41. See pp. 215-8. 225-8 above. 
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ll follows dial the Q material basically supports the view of Matthew. Mark and 
Luke that 6 uioc tou ov6ptotrou is an important Christological title in Greek. 


4. Conclusions 

The following conclusions should therefore be drawn. The Greek title 6 uioc tou 
ovGpcoiTOu emerged in tire first place from the translation of genuine sayings of 
Jesus from Aramaic into Greek. .All these genuine sayings used the Aramaic 
term (X)r:(X) 13 in a particular idiomatic way. In all cases Jesus said something 
about himself, but the idiom also included a more general level of meaning. The 
importance of this level of meaning varied. In a few cases, it was of genuine 
importance, as in the proposed death of the sons of Zebedee (Mk 10.45). or the 
practical conditions to be endured by a potential disciple on a migratory mission 
(Ml. 8.20 'Lk 9.58). In many cases, however, it was not of particular importance, 
since most people did not forgive sins < Mk 2 10) or expect to rise shortly from the 
deadfMk 8.31 >. 

The idiom itself could not be translated into Greek, because Greek has no such 
idiom. The translators therefore adopted a strategy. I'p to a point, they proceeded 
literally, rendering 13 with its precise perceived equivalent UIOC. and (K ) »*3<K) with 
its precise perceived equivalent owCpconou They also had to take a decision about 
whether to use Greek articles, because the original Aramaic might use either state of 
(X)tf3(x). They decided to use both definite articles, to give them the Christological 
title 6 uicx, tou ov6pcorrou. This was a wonderful creative outburst, not some 
sort of mistake, ll selected in the target language the most important reference of 
the original idiom, the reference to Jesus himself. Any other decision would have 
been a failure, because the reference to Jesus himself would have been lost, and 
that would not have been in accordance with the needs of the earliest Christians. 
Bilingual translators suffering from interference could continue to see both original 
levels of meaning in their translation, because the articles could both be interpreted 
gcnerically. as the second one always must be. It was however much more important 
that all Greek-speaking Christians could see the reference to Jesus, for this was what 
was most important to all those Christians who heard the Gospels read. To avoid 
confusion, the translators also decided not to use (6) u’ux (tou) 6v9p<jnou. with 
or without the Greek articles, when an original (x)rax) 13 referred to anyone other 
than Jesus, and not to use the plural. 

The result of this major creative outburst was a Christological title 6 uioc tou 
ov6pcoirou. Mark liked it so much that he used it 14 times. Matthew used it 30 
times, and Luke 25. In addition to the translation of simply genuine sayings, all three 
evangelists continued to use it in expanding and developing Jesus* predictions of his 
death and resurrection. Mark also found this term at Dan. 7.13. and constructed 
two major predictions of Jesus* second coming by combining his use of this text in 
midrashic manner with other texts (Mk 13.26; 14.62). This accounts for all Mark's 
Son of man sayings. Matthew continued this midrashic creativity, using other texts 
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to amplify hi* picture of Jesus' second coming in the near future. He went further, 
using 6 uioc, tou 6 vGpcinou on its own as a title of Jesus, especially in sayings with 
an eschatological reference. Luke, writing somewhat later, was careful to make it 
clear that the second coming of Jesus should not have been expected too soon after 
his earthly life. In the process, he removed verifiable reference to Dan. 7.13 from 
both Mk 13.26 (Lk. 21.27) and 14.62 tLk. 22.69). He nonetheless retained 6 uio : 
tou ovGpcoTTOu as an important Christological title in eschatological as well as 
other contexts. 

It follows that 6 UIO TOU CildJptotrou was a n»a|oi Christological title for all 
three synoptic evangelists. Thc> did not need to explain that it always referred to 
Jesus himself because this was blindingly obvious to every one from the lira. This 
usage and reference continued in the Johannine community. 



Chapter Twelve 

The Johannine Sayings 


/. Inlmdut lion: 

The Origin and Meaning of 6 IfiaTOU avdpcjnou in the Fourth Gospel 

The thirteen Johannine Son oi man sayings belong for the most pan to a different 
world from those in the synoptic Gospels. The Johannine Son of man does not do 
earthly things such as come eating and drinking (Ml 11.19 Lk. 7.34). Nor is he 
Hogged and put to death (Ml. 20.19 Mk 10 34 Lk. 18.33). though Jesus sullen, 
this flue Without Its being associated with this term iJn 19 I.lb-30). Nor does the 
Johannine Son of man rise from the dead (Ml. 16 21 Mk 8.3I//U. 9.22: Ml. 17.9.7 
Mk 9.9; Mt. 17.23 Mk 9.31; Ml. 20.19 Mk 10.34 Lk. 18.33: Lk. 24.7). though 
Jesus most certainly does rise and appear to the disciples through closed doors and 
the like (Jn 20 21). Nor docs the Jolunmnc Son of man do anything like come on 
the clouds of heaven (Ml. 24 30 Mk 13.26. cl Lk 21.27; Ml. 26.64 Mk 14.62k 
The Johannine Son of nun docs unsynoptic things such as descend and ascend (Jn 
3.13: 6.62). When his death is referred to. the authors tell us that he w ill be lilted 
up or exalted (Jn 3.14; 8.28; 12.34). or even glorified (Jn 12.23). Unless you cat the 
flesh of the Son of man and drink his blood, you have no life in you. whereas people 
who do eat his flesh and drink his blood hav e eternal life, and Jesus promises to raise 
them at the last day (Jn 6.53-54). 

These differences are extreme, and scholars have been right to try to explain 
them. Taking these differences seriously lus however had an unfortuiute side- 
effect. It lus combined w ith other factors to cause scholars to look outside Christian 
tradition for the origin and meaning of this term. I surveyed the major theories in 
Ch. I. and some main points must be recalled here. Some scholars attempted to 
construct an ancient figure of a Heavenly Man. who had features such as ascending 
and descending in common with the Johannine Son of man. One influential attempt 
was by Bultmann. He drew on Mandean. Mamchean and Gnostic material to form 
this picture. 1 Another major attempt was by Borsch, who also drew on a massive 
range of texts to put forward a mythical picture of a primaeval Man-King. All such 

I. R. Bultmann. ‘Die Bedcuiung der ncuetschlossencn ruandaischen und manichdischen 
Qucllcn fur das VenUndnis des Johannesesmediums'. ZYW 24 (19251, pp. 100 46. repr. R 
Bultmann (ed. F.. Dinkier). Lxegetka. Autsatze nir Erfonekuits des Neuen Testaments (Tubingen: 
Mohr (Sicbeck). 1967). pp. 55-KM. 
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attempts have two major faults. 2 3 4 In the fin.t place, they are all modem constructs. 
Each supposed myth occurs nowhere. It is a conglomerate drawn in small pieces 
from a w ide range of texts, many of them from a later period than the Fourth Gospel. 
Secondly, no such theory led to a proper explanation as to w hy this Gospel uses the 
term 6 uioc tou dvOpcanou rather than o dvOpcoiroc o odpdvior, or the like as a 
major C'hristological title. 

The second major scholarly resource outside the Gospels has been the Son of 
Man Concept. We have seen in Ch. I that this also has major faults.' In the first 
place, it too is a modern construct, amalgamated from a few texts. Secondly, it relied 
too heavily on German or English translations of the corrupt Ge'cz translation of the 
Similitudes of Enoch. Thirdly, the Son of Man Concept is an eschatological being, 
in many ways quite different from the Son of nun in the Fourth Gospel. Attempts 
to get round this by pointing out eschatological features of the Fourth Gospel miss 
the main point completely. They do not explain why the authors of this document, 
apparently in search of a major ChrisUtlogicul title, should draw on a source so 
inappropriate for their purposes. Finally the notion that this would produce exactly 
the same lemt as the synoptics, o uicx. tou dvOptonou. was always dubious. Some 
of these difficulties were sometimes mitigated by seeing the influence of Jesus 
and/or the synoptic Gospels as well as this figure. All of them could not however 
be resolved, and acknowledgement of the influence of Jesus and nr the synoptic 
Gospels takes us back to the real origin of this term. 

I have argued that the origins or the use of o uio«. tou dv0ptorrou go right back 
to the use of the Aramaic (toryxi T3 by the historical Jesus. The idiomatic use of 
the Aramaic "0 was difficult to translate, so the translators had a strategy, 

to use o utdr. tou dvQpcoirou when the reference was to Jesus, and not otherwise. 
They found this term hi scripture at Dan. 7.13. which Mark and Matthew already 
used in combination w ith other scriptural texts. The Gospels of Matthew and Mark, 
and iust possibly Luke, must be the source of the Fourlh Gospel's use of o uicx. tou 
dvOptdnou. because this term is unique. Other features common to all four Gospels 
are the use of o uicx. tou dv0pconou with reference to Jesus alone, almost entirely 
by Jesus alone, and the employ ment of scriptures with it in midrashic mode. These 
arguments should be regarded as decisive. Whether the Johanmne community had 
other sources or not. they cannot have failed to know the Gospels of Matthew and 
Mark. 

How then do we explain the iiiayor differences between the Johann me Son of 
man sayings and those of the synoptics, as indicated above ? By paying attention to 
the most central feature of the Fourth Gospel: it consists almost entirely of rewritten 
history. This has been basically known for more than a century, and taking full 
advantage of recent work on the rewriting of history. I have mapped it out ill a 
single book, for the arguments were not readily available in a single place.' This is 
the key to the massive differences between say ings using o uidc tou dv6pcdrrou 

2. See further pp 23-8 above. 

3. See pp. 23-30 above. 

4. P. M. Casey. Is John s Gospel Trae.’t London; Rouikdge. 19961 
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ill the synoptic Gospels on the one hand, and in the Fourth Gospel on the other. 
The authors of the Fourth Gospel fully intended to rewrite the story of Jesus in 
accordance with the needs of the Johannine community at Ephesus in the late lirsl 
century. They have rewritten sayings using 6 uicx; tou ovOpconou w ith everything 
else. They have rewritten sayings using the other major Christologicul titles w ith 
everything else too. 

Three Other points from recent scholarship are worthy of initial mention. One is 
the contention, associated especially with the work of E. D. Freed, that 6 uicx; tou 
ovOpconou is little more than a sty listic variation on other ways of writing about 
Jesus.' This is not true, but Freeds article was part of a process of clarifying some 
important points. It is notable that, with the exception of Jn I.SI. what is said of 
Jesus with the term 6 uicx, tou ovOpconou is also said w ithout it. It follows that 
this document does not have a “Son of nun C'hnstology* which is separate from 
the rest of its Christology. This is a great improvement on the various attempts in 
traditional scholarship to uncover a specific Son of man Christology understood 
against a particular cultural background reconstructed from other documents. It also 
follows that we should not expect any particular distribution of the term 6 uicx. tou 
ovOpconou. This is good, because there is no obvious logic to its distribution, which 
is natural if this document was written by people wbo wrote things about Jesus as 
naturally without 6 uioc tou ovOpconou as they did with it. 

A second major point lus been the rev iv al of the traditional patristic view tliat O UlCr. 
TOU ovOpconou is a particular reference to Je>us’ humanity. In recent scholarship, 
the work of Moloney has been especially notable in presenting this view.' There 
is truth in this opinion too. Unlike Xoyo<. and uicx. 6 uicx. tou ovOpconou is for 
the most pari used with reference to the incarnate Jesus. Once again, however, wc 
must he careful not to exaggerate. At the climax of the prologue the \oyo> becomes 
oop^. not 6 uicx; tou ovOpconou. and the term is not used once in the passion 
narrative. Moreover. Moloney gets into terrible tangles at 3.13-14. where the term 
is used with reference to Jesus' pre-existence, ascension and subsequent presence in 
heaven Nonetheless, the way in which 6 uicx tou ovOpconou is used for the most 
part is genuinely significant. I shall conclude thjt it has its natural meaning, ’the son 
of humankind' and hence the most important person there has ever been on earth. 

The third point is perhaps the most remarkable of all. There has been hardly 
any work on the Aramaic loci of the iraditHin. I have shown elsewhere that large- 
scale claims that this document was translated from Aramaic arc spurious. I also 
noted that there are problems w ith the use of 6 uicx, tou ovOpconou in particular.* 
Smalley, on the contrary, claimed much earlier that these Son of man sayings go 
back to an authentic Aramaic tradition. Yet apart from (N)r:<X) ". his discussion 


5. F. D. Freed. The Son of Man in the Fourth Gospel’. JBL 86 i 19*7). pp. 402 9. 

6. F. J. Moloney. The Johannine Son of Man (BSRcl 14. Rome. LAS. 1976. 2nd edn 
1978). 

7. Moloney. Johannine Son of Man. pp. 53-67. 

8. Cases, is John s Gospel True.’, pp. 87-97. 
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of Johannine sayings notes only two Aramaic words, both taken from Black, who 
subsequently dropped one of them.' 

I now proceed to work tlirough the Johannine Son of man sayings in the order in 
which they occur. 


2. John LSI 

This first saying occurs right at the end of a section. Hie witness of John the Baptist 
is followed by the introduction of Jehus’ first disciples. The last of these disciples 
is Nathanael, a Johannine character who is absent from the synoptic Gospels. He 
hails Jesus as Son of God. a centrally important Johannine confession, and as king 
of Israel. Jesus’ reply ends vs ith the Son of man saying: 

Aunv ouhv Xiyia upiv. o<i*o6i rov oopa*ov owiayora *ai row. oyyiXov*. tou 8 ic*j 

awaPaiwoirrcu. «ai lOTa^aivovTO in rovuiov too aUJptanou. 

The double aunv i' distinctively Johannine. the community's rewritten version of 
a hallmark of the speech of the historical Jesus. The saying is widely recognised 
to be a midrash on Gen. 2X.I2. another distinctively Johannine feature. We have 
seen that Mark, followed by Matthew, found 6 uia. too ov0ptanou in Dan. 7.13. 
and used il midrashically with other texts One of the two most striking examples 
is Ml. 26.64 \1k 14 62 Here 6*)*o0t in found with xov uiov tou ov0pcoiTOU. the 
verso also contains 6 oupavoc. and the Matthean version also uses tni. This is a 
massive overlap with Jn 1.51. The use of perhaps derived originally from 

Zccli I2.I0. 1 is especially striking because Jesus has |ust addiessed Nathanael in 
the singular, ending with the very word (Jn 1.50). While Jesus’ shill to the 
plural 6vJ*o0t at Jn 1.51 makes perfectly good Johannine sense <cf. Jn 3.10-11). it 
is well explained by the use of Ml. 26.64. Moreover, most of the rest of each saying 
consists of the midrashic use of other biblical texts. So does the other synoptic text 
which combines ovJahkxi with tov uiov tou av0p<onou. together with the angels, 
the Matthean version again using o oupavoc and tni. and both authors adding 
additional biblical texts (Ml. 24.30-31 Mk 13.26-27)." There are other significant 
features of Ml. 26.64 w hich are relevant to the immediate context of Jn 1.51. The 
most important is the high priest’s demand that Jesus should say ci ou n 6 XP'OTOt 
6 uioc tou 0jou (Ml. 26.63). Jesus* response is ou slrrac (Ml. 26.64). This means 
that Joseph Caiaphas has unwittingly declared Jesus’ true status while in the midst 
of an act of extreme treachery. Contrast the open confession of Nathanael.’Poppi, 
ou i\ 6 uioc tou 0tou, ou PooiXrix ti tou loparjA (Jn 1.49). That is the proper 

9. S. S. Smalley. ‘The Johannine Son of Stan Sayings'. .N7S IS < 1968 9|. pp. 278-301. He 
notes 7; for Eiri at Jn LSI from Black. Amman Approach f2nd edn I954|.p. 85. noi retained in the 
third edition, and Jn 3.14. where Black. Aramaic.Approach (3rd edn 1967). p. 141. noting the work 
of previous scholars, has uv|«a0f|voi he an AramaUm. reflecting 

10. Sec further pp. 243-4 above. 

11. See further pp. 215-7.242-3 above. 
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response of lopanXixry; iv to 6 oXoc ouk tOTiv (Jn 1.47). a striking contrast to 
Joseph Caiaphas, as well as the better known contrast to Jacob Israel (Gen. 27.35). 

All these points, taken together, form an overwhelming argument of cumulative 
weight. The Johannine community rewrote Ml 26.64. in light of the problems 
surrounding Mk 14.61-62 and Ml 24JO-31 Mk 13.26-27 (cf. Lk. 21.27; 22.67-70). 

They had devastating reasons for doing so. The midrashically constructed texts of 
Ml. 26.64 . Mk 14.62 are taken from Ps. 110.1 and Dan. 7.13. Both are conditioned 
by the introductory o»J/ra 6 e. perhaps originally from Zcch. 12 . 10 . The first thing 
that Jesus' hostile judges were supposed to see was Jesus himself at the right luind 

of God. which would only be possible if they saw God himself. By the time that the 
Fourth Gospel was written, everyone knew that this had not happened. Luke altered 
the beginning of the prediction, so that it read: 

a ito rod vuv & iotai 6 utor too avftpcanou laOnuivo i» hituav ti> 6 jvam<ar. ton 

flrou (Lk. 22.69). 

This the whole of the early church firmly believed. It solves the same problem 
in a different way. The Johannine solution is more radical, partly because the 
Johannine community had an even more serious problem. As the prologue put it 
programmatically: 0tov ou 6 ci«, ttopamv tuotroTt <Jn 1.18). This is repeated in the 
body of this work (Jn 5.37; 6.46). as well as at I Jn 4.12. It follows that the belief 
that no one had seen God was very important to the community. This is a second 
reason w hy Jesus should not predict that his hostile judges should see God 

The second thing which the hostile (udges were to see was Jesus coming on/ 
with the clouds of heaven (Ml. 26.64 Mk 14.62) This was even worse. The second 
coming of Jesus had been vigorously expected throughout the period of the early 
church. It luid not taken place, as everyone, including hostile Jew s in Ephesus, knew 
full well. Luke’s countermeasures included the omission of 64*081 and tpxoutvov 
tiCTO Tiov vtiJicXtov TOO oupovou from his version of Mk 14.62 (Lk. 22.69).'-' The 
Johannine solution to this problem was also much more radical. It included the 
invention of the Paraclete, w ho represented the presence of God with the community 
after Jesus' death and resurrection.'' The exposition of this is somewhat ambiguous, 
for experience of the presence of God is a matter of experience rather than of logic. 
It includes the presence of Jesus, as well as of the Father and the Paraclete: Ouk 
C onoco uuac ophavoik, cpxotiai np<x Open (Jn 14.18). The expectation of the 
parousia has only just been retained in the appendix to the Gospel (21.22-23 >. This 
also tells in story form of the death of all the fust disciples, as if the expectation 
of the beloved disciple surv iv ing until the parousia had been a misunderstanding. 
That is how the Johannine community saw it. They knew that Jesus had not come, 
and they restructured their religious experience and understood it as Jesus* renewed 
presence in the activity of the Holy Spirit. This gave them a decisive reason for 
rewriting Ml. 26.64. 

12. See pp. 222-30.239-11 abose 

13. Casey. Is John's Gospel True?, pp. 151-1. 01 th bibliography. 
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Ac this point, we muse consider also che olher major synoptic passage in which 
die Son of man is associated with the angels (Ml. 16.27-28 Mk 8.38-9.l./'Lk. 
9.26-27). The Marc an \ ersion is bad enough. This has the coming of the Son of 
man with the holy angels in one verse, followed in the next by the prophecy that 
some people standing there would not see death until they had seen the kingdom 
of God come in power. Everyone in the Johannine community knew 1 that this had 
not happened. Once again. Luke already took countermeasures, lie removed all 
mention of the 'generation' from Mk 8.38. dropped i\i)Au0ujav tv Suvdyti from 
Mk 9.1. and linked the prophecy of the kingdom closely to the follow ing narrative 
of the Transfiguration with the introductory words tytvtTo 6t yCTO rock Aoyoof. 
TOUTOtx, cooei fytpai oktgj. For Luke’s readers, the coming of the Son of mail 
had no indication of lime, and Jesus’ prophecy that some of those standing with 
him would not see death until they had seen the kingship of God was fulfilled in the 
presence of Peter. Jacob and John at the Transfiguration. 

Matthew took a diametrically opposed view, lie cut the opening of Mk 8.38 and 
thereby made the coming of the Son of man the substantive centre of the prediction. 
I le added midraslucally the linal judgement of the Son of mail, m words reminiscent 
ofPs. 61.13 <MT 62.13) and Pros. 24 12. lie also edited the Son of man into Mk 
9.1 Matthew 's readers would not be left in any doubt. Jesus predicted that some 
of the people standing with him would live to sec the Son of man coming w ith the 
angels to carry out the final judgement The only other mention of the Son of man 
coming with the angels (Ml. 25.31) introduces j more extensive picture ol the linal 
judgement. The vigorous presentation of the linal coming of the Son of man at Mt. 
16.27-28 follows shortly alter Peter's confession. The Matthcan version of this is 
fuller than those of Mark and Luke: ou ci 6 xpioxex 6 uioc too 0tou too Cojvtcx. 
(Mt. 16.16). Nathanael’s confession Jt Jn 1.49 is another version of this, as much 
as of Caiaphas’s question. In Matthew alone. Jesus responds to Peter's confession 
with a dramatic declaration, the opening of which refers to him as Ziycov Bopiwvo 
(Matt. 16.17). The Aramaic Bapiuvo. or KT* *a 'son of John', is translated into 
Greek at Jn 1.42. where Jesus also addresses hint: ou i\ Ziytov 6 ui(x, Icorivvou. 
The Matthean Jesus addresses him a second time, ou t! IltTpa. (Mt. 16.18). The 
correct Aramaic, with a Greek ending which reflects the name by which Peter 
was frequently known in the early church (e.g. Gal. 1.18). followed by a correct 
translation, is supplied at Jn 1.42: ou xAnBnoii Kn$ot. o cpunvtutTai TTtTpo;. 

All this is far too extensive lobe coincidental. When the authors of Jn 1.51 rewrote 
Ml. 26.64. they had in mind the set of problems derived from sayings of Jesus 
predicting events w hich had not taken place. The two most notable events predicted 
were the coming of the kingdom of God. the central concept of the teaching of 
Jesus, and the parousia of the Son of man. w hich appears central to people who read 
the synoptic Gospels as if they w ere a record of the life and teaching of Jesus. We 
know also that the Johannine community's reaction to these problems as a whole 
was quite drastic. They virtually wrote the kingdom of God out of the teaching 
of Jesus, taking the parables w ith it.“ Apart from the one mention of the second 


14. Casey. Is John's Gospel True.", pp 81 - 3 
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coming in the appendix to the Gospel tJn 21.22-23). it has been replaced with the 
presence of God in the church. This is why the rewriting of Ml. 26.64 has been so 
drastic that scholars have not seen it for what it is. Faced with a midrash of ovptoGt 
from Zech. 12.10. and the substance of the saying from Ps. II0.1 and Dan. 7.13. 
the community have retained o)io0£ from Zech. 12.10. together w ith tov u’iov tou 
avOpcotrou and heaven from Dan. 7.13. For the rest, they have retained the form of 
the midrash, but replaced these texts by midrashic use of Gen. 28.12. 

In the original Hebrew text of Gen. 28.12. the angels ev idently go up and dow n 
on the ladder, since this is what ladders are for. This interpretation is also explicit 
in the LXX. where aurry. is feminine and can only refer back to xAipo^. From a 
purely grammatical point of view, however. ’2 in the Hebrew text could refer to 
Jacob, rather than to the ladder. This interpretation is found in later Jewish sources. 
It is best known from Gen. R. 68.12. We must not pre-date the details of such u late 
source, but the grammatical ambiguity in the Hebrew text is undeniable, and the 
Johannine community made use of it. The Johannine context has further evidence 
Of'midrashic Use of a text about Israel In the rewriting of the witness of John the 
Baptist, which replaces the synoptic account of him actually baptising Jesus, we lind 
John attributing to God the revelatory words which enabled him to identify Jesus 
as the one on whom the Spirit descended, lie also identifies Jesus as 6 ekAcktcx, 
too (hoo. as we must surely read at 134 w ith P ,J x . rather than the easier reading 
6 uio«. Toy 0toy.“ This shows midrashic use oflsa 42.1. where the LXX lias the 
following: 'loponA 6 ckAsktot. mou ... i6co»a to irvcuga you in' outov. 

The Johannine context also has further evidence of the midrashic use of the 
Genesis narrative. I have noted Jesus" comment on Nathanael at 1.47. I6t oAnOcoi 
lopanAiTr)«. iv <u 6oAor. ou« toTiv. This is an obvious contrast with Jacob at 
Gen. 27.35. We should also note John the Baptist's double declaration. Koya ouk 
06 tiv outov (Jn 1.31.33) This is strongly reminiscent of Gen 28.16. where Jacob/ 
Israel, having awoken from hii dream, declares. ‘The LORD (LXX Kupior.) is in 
this place, and I did not know' (LXX iyto 6* ou» r)6tiv). This is further evidence of 
the way in which our authors were inspired by the scriptural texts. 

After all this, what was Jn 1.51 actually intended to mean? The commentators 
are largely in agreement on one main point, which should be accepted. As R. H. 
Lightloot put it. ‘the meaning of this important verse is like that of 1“ and I"; it 
is a description of the coming ministry in which His disciples will witness their 
Lord's unbroken communion with the Father and will themselves partake in it. 
Tliis unrestricted commerce (cf. 5 r . between the Father and the Son of man is 
here pictured as a never-ceasing activity.' 1 * This is not only correct in itself, it also 
lits this verse into the Gospel as a whole. It enables us to see that, when properly 
understood, this verse is unique only in being a midrash: its meaning is perfectly 


15. So e.g. A. T Hanson. The Prophetic Gospel A Study of John and the Old Testament 
(Edinburgh: T&T Clark. 1991k p. 36. 

16. R. H. Lightfoot (ed. C. F. EvansL Sr. Johns Gospel A Commentary (Oxford: Clarendon. 
1956). p. 99. 
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Johannine. The actual term 6 uioc toj dv8ponou clearly refers to Jesus during his 
earthly ministry. 

Many commentators have endeavoured to draw much more out of this verse, 
with largely disastrous results. For example. Brown, arguing that the verse was 
originally an isolated saying, used as his fourth argument, 'there is nothing in what 
follows 51 to indicate that its promise was ever fulfilled, if the vision promised is 
to be taken literally.' Sanders and Mastin infer that Jesus *is the second Jacob, i.e. 
the true Israel in his own person'- Burkett, heading for his view that *1.51 parallels 
the Son of Man with the ladder’, objects to the equation of the Son of man with 
Jacob, commenting that 'the Gospel puts Nathanael and the other disciples in the 
place of Jacob as the recipients of the vision, not the Son of Man’. ' No comments 
of this kind should be regarded as acceptable. Every one of them presupposes that 
Jn 1.5 1 and its background are pieces of information from which logically ordered 
deductions may be drawn. It is nothing of the kind. It is an inspired midrash which 
takes olVlrom its sources and leaves them behind. Its present interpretation must 
be inferred from its context. The problems which it sought to solve may be inferred 
from its background, and we can find the texts from which it took olf. hut these texts 
do not control it. 

It remains to comment on d vtcoyoTa. w hich is not found at <ien. 28.12. Mt. 26.64, 
or any other of the texts which I have so far discussed. Dilfcrcnt forms of this verb 
are found in the accounts of the heavens opening at Jesus* baptism. ijvtuxSnoav at 
Mi. 3.16 and dvEcox^nvai at Lk. 3.21. and there are angels ministering to Jesus in 
the following account of the temptation in both Matthew and Mark (Mt. 4.11/Mk 
1.13) We should infer that this is what inspired the author of Jn 1.51 lie rewrote 
the synoptic narratives of John the Baptist's encounter w ith Jesus at Jn I 26-36. and 
he still had this in mind when he concluded the further revelations of this chapter. 

We have seen tliat Jn 1.51 originated js a rewrite of Ml. 26.64. in the light of 
the serious problems posed for the Johannine community by this and other similar 
passages of Matthew and perhaps Mark The rew nting was done largely by removing 
Ps. 110.1 and some aspects of Dan. 7.13. Icjving however the important term o UlO<; 
tou ovOptotrou. Iii its present form. Jn 1.51 lias been carefully integrated into its 
context, which shows many signs of being written with constant aims and constant 
attention to passages of both the Old Testament and of other Gospels, especially 
Matthew. It concludes the story or the w itness of John the Baptist and the call of 
the first disciples. It brings all these to a climax by predicting in midrashic fomi 
the constant contact between Jesus and his heavenly Father throughout his earthly 
ministry. For this purpose the title 6 uioc tou dv6ptonou is especially appropriate. 
It is a Greek title, which unquestionably refers to Jesus alone. It particularly refers 
to Jesus as a human being during his incarnate ministry on earth. 


17. Respectively. R. E. Brown. The Gospel According lo John. vol. I: (AB 29. London: 
Cassell. 1966). p. 89: J. N Sanders and B. A. Mania. The Gospel According lo Si John iBNTC. 
London: Black. 1968). p. 105. D. Burkett. The Son of Man in the Gospel of John (JSNTSup 56. 
Sheffield: Sheffield Academic), pp. 116-18. 
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3 John 3.13-15 

Tlie next two Son of man sayings occur together, and the second of them is clearly 
another midrash: 

koi ou&ic awopi^r^iv sk. tow aipavov n pn o :> tou ojpawou «aTo(kn.. o uicr. tou 
oi^poiroj, 6 <aw tv tu oupavci “koi *a9o Mcauoff i* 4 <aoiw tow oJ>iv iw ri| ipqu<a, 
outcjc u»im0r|uai 6ti tow uiov too avfcpcitroj. ,, ’iwa n6>: 6 ttioteuuv iw outio ixo 
^uiiu auavtov. 

The easily verifiable use of scripture in this passage is the employment of Nunv 
21.9 at Jn 3.14, so it is convenient to begin with it. In the wilderness. Moses made 
a bronze serpent, and set it on a pole, so that people bitten by deadly serpents could 
look at the bronze serpent and live (^notTOi. LXX Num. 21 . 8 ; t^r). 21.9). In real 
life, the serpent was a cult object, and llczekuh had it destroyed <2 Kgs 18.4). In the 
Number* narrative, it might also be taken as a magical object. Later Jew ish tradition 
shows sensitivity to this issue, as already in the Wisdom of Solomon. This says of 
the person who. being bitten, turned to the bron/c serpent: ou 6 ia to etiopouptvov 
taop^CTO, dXXa 6 id ot tov itovtgiw oconpo (Wis. 16.7). We must infer that this 
kind of tradition was inherited by the Johanmne community. This has helped with 
the comparison between Jesus and the serpent, and his been developed in the light 
of the community's beliefs into v. 15: ivo noc 6 niOTtuwv tv outgo £X 0 C 4 * 3 ')*' 
oioiviov. 

What about tov uiov tou dv 6 ptdirou? At Jn 1.51. where it was preceded by 
o 4 *o 8 t. I traced it back to Mi 26.64. wlicrc the ultimate source w as Dan. 7.13.1 lere 
it is preceded by 6 si. This has rightly sent scholars to the major passion prediction 
Mk 8.31//Lk. 9.22 (cf. Mt. 16.21). which also has 6 si and tov uiov tou dvGpcorrou. 
The Matthcan version, which has 6(1 in the actual prediction but tov uiov tou 
ovQpcjrrou moved to 16.13. is in the same Matthcan context as Peter's confession 
and the problematic Son of man sayings at Mt. 16.27-28. We have seen that this 
passage of Matthew was also important in the rewriting process which led to Jn 
1.51. We must infer that this synoptic passion prediction was the source of 6 ti tov 
uiov tou Qv0p<aiTou at Jn 3.14. The prediction was already a rewritten version of 
a genuine saying of Jesus. It has now been rewritten in classic Johanmne manner. 
The mundane details of the event have been removed, for these are merely the 
story, to be told later (Jn 18-19). In the prediction they have been replaced with 
the theological term uvJ*o 8 iiv°t- This was important enough to the authors for them 
to repeat it elsewhere (Jn 8.28; 12.32.34). and to use it earlier in this verse in their 
description of how Moses display ed the bronze serpent. 

Its origin is to be seen in further midrashic work, using Isa. 52.13. where it is said 
of the servant of the Lord. ir4*Gi0r)£Tai koi 6o£ao9riotToi o$>65po. I have noted 
the midrashic use of Isa. 42.1 at Jn 1.32-34. where the chosen one is Israel, and the 
midrashic use of Jacob Israel at Jn 1.51. A further connection is to be seen at Isa. 
49.3. where 6o£ao8rjootjoi is used of the servant, identified is Israel. 6o£d£co is 
also used of 6 uicx; tou dvQpcoiTOu at Jn 12.23 and 1331 -32. This is sufficient for 
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us to have to put it all together. Isa. 52.13 is the origin of u\|xo0nvQi at Jn 3.14. The 
reference is clearly to Jesus' death. This is explicit in the explanation of Jesus' use 
of u\|><o0co with reference to himself at Jn 12.32-33: touto 6 t tXiytv oi)uaiwov 
rroico ©ovotcj hmeXAev airoOviiowiv. Thus Jn 3.14 continues the tradition of Mt. 
16.21//Mk 8.31 Lk. 9.22 m predicting Jesus’ passion, only it does so in theological 
rather than literal terms. In Acts, the word uiJkSo is used with reference to Jesus' 
ascension to the right hand of God (Acts 2.33; 5.31; cf. uirtpuvj/tootv at Phil. 2.9). 
This is likely to be in mind too. Jesus was noi merely crucified. From a Johannine 
perspective, he was raised from the dead and returned to the Father, necessary 
events to complete the salv ilic nature of his work so that nor, 6 niOTtucov i v gutco 
sxn oicm/iov (Jn 3.15). We shall also sec that the ascension is referred to at 

Jn 3.13. 

The use of 6 ui<x: too 6v0pconou in this saying is completely appropriate. We 
have seen that it is derived ultimately from oik* of Jesus’ genuine predictions of 
his death, one that has been much rewritten. It is also a proper reference to Jesus’ 
genuine humanity, for it is characteristic of human beings that they die. At the 
same time, this is not the only wav for the authors to refer to Jesus' death. I have 
particularly noted Jn 12.32-33. where Jesus uses uxptoOco with reference to himself, 
and there is an explanation that this refers to his death The following verse goes 
further, for faith in him leading to eternal life might well be predicated of a divine 
being. Hus is precisely what is expounded at Jn 3.16. using the tenn tov uiov TOV 
liovoytvr) This illustrates perfectly the overlap in usage between these two major 
lilies. 

It has often been suggested thjt the use ofv|<ou in this \ ersc reflects the Aramaic 
r pT. 1 ' The Aramaic word V? is w idely attested w ith the general meaning ’lift’, ’raise 
up', a meaning found already in the Akkadian :ukapn. In Syriac, it is also a normal 
word for ‘crucify*. It is already used w ith reference to impalement at F./ra 6.11. and it 
is found with reference to crucifixion in late Jewish Aramaic as well. The possibility 
that uipcj0nvai is an Aramaism is accordingly feasible. The older scholarship did not 
however work this suggestion properly through I have already given good reason 
to suppose that this saying was dependent both on synoptic predictions in Greek, 
and on LXX Isa. 52.13. This particular Aramaic suggestion is therefore probably 
unnecessary. A possible Aramaic original of the whole sav ing is moreover dillicult 
to envisage, and a possible .Aramaic original of the whole discourse is out of the 
question. There were however bilingual people in the Johannine community, and 
people w ho could read the Bible in I lebrew. It is possible that this v ersc w as created 
in Greek by someone who was familiar with both meanings of the Aramaic qpt and 
who accordingly suffered from interference. This might have prompted them to use 
the Greek u^oOtivoi w ith this double meaning. 

McNamara suggested die use of the Aramaic r". 1 ’ This is widely attested with 
the semantic area of ‘go up', ’ascend', and in the Aphel 'lift', ‘take up’, 'raise', as 

18. E.g. Black. Anomic Appmath. p. 141. 

19. M. McNamara. The Sew Testament and the Palestinian Targum to the Pentateuch I AnBib 
27A. Rome: Biblical Institute. 2nd odn. I97S>. pp. 145 9. with bibliography loprevious scholarship. 
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already in the llaphel at Dan. 3.22:6.24. McNamara noted its use with reference to 
death in Targum Neoliti I and other late sources. This is not as good a suggestion as 
rpr, because of the later date of these sources. It is aLso less precise. 

The proposed double sense has also been reported for the Greek uv|/oco itself, 
but the passages concerned are too specialized to illuminate normal usage. For 
example. Artemidorus claims that if someone dreams he is dancing high up 
(ui(/r|A60. he w ill fall into fear and apprehension, but if he is a criminal he 
will be crucified (OTaup<o0nO£TOi) (Artemidorus Daldianus. Oneirocrilon 
1,76). lie also claims that if someone dreamt he was crucified (£OTaupcoo0Gi|. 
this would indicate glory l6o^a) because of the high position of the crucified 
(5io TO u^n^OTOTOV clvai tov tOTOupcJUt vow) (IV. 49). These passages 
are how ever specific to the subculture of dream interpretation, in which many 
things in dreams are held to indicate something quite different in daily life. Such 
interpretations are not relevant to the normal usage of words.'" 

I turn now to Jn 3.13. I have printed above the longer text, in which the term O 
uior, TOu av0ptj!TOu is qualified by the expression 6 tow iv tco oupovco. This is 
read by the majority of manuscripts, including A (with the original omission ol'cov. 
reinserted by a corrector). This puts the Son of man in heav en cv en as Jesus is talking 
about him here on earth. This has caused endless trouble to the commentators, many 
of whom regard the reading as impossible rather than as the more difficult. 31 We 
shall see however that it is already implied by awa(3i(3r)Mv earlier in the verse, 
and that it makes excellent Johanninc sense of a kind unwelcome to some of the 
commentators. The other readings should be regarded as corrections of it by scribes 
who had the same concerns .is some of the commentators. The best attested is the 
short reading, which simply omits 6 civ tv tco oopowcp. At first sight this seems 
well attested, for Greek manuscripts which attest it include the apparently strong 
and early combination P' P ' X B. These manuscripts are however all Alexandrian. 
The shorter reading should therefore be regarded as a deliberate correction by 
Alexandrian scribes who did not like the natural sense of the text. 

The concerns of the Alexandrian scribes arc well illustrated by the two poorly 
attested readings. In place of o cow tv tco odpovep. 0141 80 svr‘“ read o cow ik 
too oupowou. This solves the perceived problem. According to this reading, the 
earthly Jesus looks back to his descent from heaven at his incarnation, the event 
which enabled him to be the Revealer This is perfectly Johannme. expounded 
programmatically in the prologue (Jn I.I4-I8I. and assumed in the present context. 
It is too weakly attested to be taken seriously as the original reading. It shows rather 
that 6 cow t v tco oupavco was found to be too difficult by some scribes in the ancient 
period. The other reading is not even attested in Greek. The Old Latin and some of 
the Syriac (cur pall presuppose or f\v tv tco oupovco. This is effectively the same 
solution to the perceiv ed problem. According to this reading too. the earthly Jesus 

20 . P. Letoumeau. Jesus Fils de I'Homme el Fils de Dteu. Jean 2.23-3.36 el la double 
christologie Johannique (Montreal Pans Be I bum nCcrf. 1993) p. 176 n. 155 adds Itomcr. 
Balraclumomyachia. 81. and Artcmidoru* II. 53. but these arc no more convincing. 

21 . E.g. D. A. Carson. The Gospel Accoalint: to John (Leicester. I VP. 19911 p. 203. 
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looks back lo his descent from heaven at his incarnation, the event which enabled 
him to be the Revealer. Accordingly, this is also perfectly Johannine. and will have 
satisfied the scribes responsible for it. 

The perceived problem with the longer reading lies in Jesus’ apparent reference 
to his ascension as a past event, and his current presence in heaven, while he is still 
speaking here on earth. This is already implied by the use of dva(St|ir|*:tv earlier in 
ibis verse. In accordance with the classical use of the Greek perfect, this ought to 
mean that no one has gone up to heav en and is still there, except for the Son of man. 
The addition 6 cov tv tco oupavo then simply brings out what the text must mean 
in any case. With the shorter text in mind, but taking dva(it|Jn«v with its proper 
force. Burkett put the perceiv ed problem of this verse as wrongly as possible: 

According to one view, ihe suicmcni anactuoiuUicaUv refer* 10 Jc»u»' poawCMITOCliOfl 
uccifctinn. It was a slip of the Evangdm from whore perspective the ascension had already 
OCCUlcd. This explanation is not satisfactory. since nowhere else docs the Evangelist speak 
anachiom.iically. It requires the unlikely hypothesis lhai ihe Evangel isi write* Horn Jesus' 
perspective in 1.1-12. abruptly shills to his own perspective m 3.13. then reverts to Jesus’ 
perspective in 3.14.“ 

Hera, even the use of the word anjchronistically' is anachronistic. It firstly 
presupposes that the evangelist could not possibly write from the perspective of 
late first-century Ephesus and attribute his words to Jesus, placed in a historical 
setting during the historic ministry . Yet this was a normal habit in the culture from 
which the Johannine community emerged. For example. Jubilees 50 presents the 
subbath hutakhah of its orthodox community, including prohibitions of sex and of 
war. which were not part of the normative halakhah of the Jewish community. It 
presents these prohibitions together with standard ones as if all were delivered to 
Moses on Mt Sinai. We may feel this is anachronistic, but they behaved otherwise. 
Accordingly, even the description ‘anachronistical!)'’ is prejudicial, since it sounds 
.is if the authors have done something wrong The term ’slip' is equally prejudicial, 
since it too presupposes that the evangelist has unintentionally done something 
which even he would regard as unfortunate. 

Most centrally, the notion that ‘nowhere else does the Evangelist speak 
anachronistical!)' is completely incorrect if we accept Burkett’s use of the term 
‘anachromstically’. and with this Burkett's attribution to him of abrupt shills in 
perspective is inaccurate. The perspective of the whole chapter, and indeed the 
whole document, is that of the Johannine community in late first-century Ephesus, 
written within the historical framework of Jesus’ ministry.*' It begins with a visit 

22. Burkett. Son of Man m John. p. 82. 

23. For the chapter as an intended unity, see D. Rensbcijrci. Oterroming the World. Polilics 
and Community in the Gospel of John (London. SPCKL IWi Ch. 3: foi literals perspectives on 
this, sec D. A. Lee. The Symbolic Sarratives of ihe Fourth Gospel. The Interplay of Form and 
Meaning (JSNTSup 95. Sheffield: Sheffield Academic. 1994). Ch. 2. D. Tovey. Narrative An and 
Act in the Fourth Gospel |JSNTSup 151 Sheffield. Sheffield Academic. 1997). Ch. 5. and for the 
placement of the whole chapter within the perspective of the Johannine community, see Casey. Is 
John’s Gospel True?, pp. 75-8. 127-32. 
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from Nicodemus. a character absent from the synoptic Gospels. Jesus' exposition 
begins with the concept of rebirth, a Hellenistic concept which is not found in 
the Judaism of this period. This is used to rew rite the teaching of Jesus about the 
kingdom of God. 

The kingdom of God has almost been written out of the Fourth Gospel. We have 
seen one of its problems at Mk 9.1. where some of those pa-sent would not see death 
until they had seen the kingdom of God come in power, a prophecy rewritten to 
include the coining of the Son of man at Ml 16.28. This event had still not occurred 
w hen members of the Johannine community completed their Gospel. We have seen 
some Of the rewriting caused by this and other synoptic texts at Jn 1.51. In this 
text, the parousia of the Son of man has been midrashically replaced with symbolic 
comment on the contact between the Son of man and heaven.-' 1 At Jn 3J. further 
rewriting has made seeing the kingdom of God dependent on being bom again from 
above lQVto0tv>. which was perceived to lake place at Christian baptism. This is 
further clarified at Jn 3.5. where 'entering' the kingdom of God is dependent on 
being born of water and the Spirit. There are synoptic Son of man sayings in w hich 
‘entering* the kingdom of God is presented as a future event, and at least some of 
them can readily be interpreted cschjtologically. tust like Mk 9.1 and Ml. 16.28: see 
Ml. 5.20; 7.21; 18.3; Ml. 19.23-24 Mk 10 23-25 Lk. 18.24-25; Mk 9.47. cf. Ml. 
18.9; Mk 10.15 l.k. 18.17 This evidently constituted a problem for the Johannine 
community. The majority of these sayings use some form of tiotXOtiu. and can 
readily be interpreted of the single moment of entering the kingdom when it is 
established at the last day. Those which use the future can be interpreted in the same 
way. 

The closest to Jn 3.5 are ML 18.3 and Mk 10.15 Lk. 18.17. Both have the 
concept of becoming like a child, which could be rewritten as rebirth, introduced 
with Nicodemus*question at Jn 3.4. Both have a clear negative w ilh tiocXOt iv. used 
of not entering the kingdom if a condition of entry is not fulfilled. Both begin dpnv 
Xtyco. for which aunv dun w Xsyco is the conventional Johannine rewrite. Ml. 18.3 
has the precise conditional introduction tov pri. and the form ytvnoQt. which is 
the more readily rewritten with ycwndij. since it could be interpreted as ‘be born' 
as well as ‘become'. Mk 10.15 Lk. 18.17 is expressed in the third person, and has 
the precise form njv PaciXriav tou 0iou. We must conclude that these sayings 
provide us with the tradition w htch the Johannine community have rewritten. From 
their perspective, they have solved the problems posed by the perception (hat Jesus’ 
predictions about the coming of the kingdom had not been fulfilled. They have 
removed the unwelcome time element in the concepts of‘seeing* and ‘entering' the 
kingdom of God. and made both of them dependent on Christian baptism interpreted 
as being bom again from above. It follows that the opening part of the discourse 
is not written from anything like the perspective of Jesus; it is written from the 
perspective of the Johannine community. 

The discourse continues with Jesus' exposition of rebirth through the Spirit. 
Nicodemus has one final w ord to ask the uncomprehending question. Flex. Suvgtqi 

24. See pp. 277-8! abose. 
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touto ycvto8ai: Jesus replies lo him personally. addressing him in the singular, tl 
6 SiSdoKaXcx; tou lopor)A *ai touto ou yivgxjkeic; This is profoundly ironical, 
for no teacher of Israel knew about the Hellenistic concept of rebirth used in the 
reinterpretation of Christian baptism. There is no further mention of Nicodemus 
in this discourse, which clarities the fact that the discourse does not come from 
the ministry of Jesus. This is made even clearer as Jesus proceeds to shift from 
addressing Nicodemus in the singular to address people in the plural: 

aun v aunv :y<-i 001 on o oi&ourv XoXoouiv koi o lupoiourv uopnipoupiv. koi njv 

uopreptav nMidv od XapPavrn t Ja J. 11 >. 

The people addressed are ev idcnlly llie Jew ish community, and Jesus’ use of OiSoytV 
and cojpdkoutw prepares the way for the presentation of him as the Revealer who 
reveals what he knows because he is from heaven. This is carried further in the 
following verse: 

ci to iniyna ilrrov upiv »at ou viotimti. n iy . iov liirto vpiv id iitoopovion 

I 0 TIUOITI: 

This prepares for the presentation of Jesus in Jn 3.13 as the only person lit to reveal 
to tTTOupavio, for he alone has conn* from heaven There is therefore no question 
of an abrupt shill from Jesus' perspective lo the evangelist’s perspective at 3.13: 
the perspective of the Johanmne community has been presented all along, and the 
pronouncement of 3.13 has been carefully prepared for. 

Similar comments apply to the remainder of the discourse. We have seen that 
the immediate continuation is a midrash using Num. 21.9 and Isa. 52.13. with 
which some of Jesus' passion predictions luve been rewritten. This shills into the 
presentation of him as the only-begotten Son. This implies his deity, a concept quite 
alien to Jesus of Na/areih and of central importance lo the Johanmne community. 
Faith in him. whether as Son of nun (3 14-15) or as the only-begotten Son (3. lb- 
18) is necessary for eternal life. Accordingly, there is no question of reverting to 
Jesus’ perspective at 3.14. the author* continue to expound Johannine theology from 
their own perspective. They continue with their transmuted eschatology, according 
to which salvation or judgement take-, place in the here and now. depending on 
whether one has faith in the only-begotten Son of God t Jn 3.18). 

With all these points clarified, the authors put John the Baptist’s baptism in its 
place: he is to be completely eclipsed by Jesus, to whom he finally bears witness 
<3.22-36). At this point Jesus baptizes, and more successfully than John <3.22.26: 
4.1). and this is corrected to baptism by Jesus' disciples <4.2). tw o w ays of nuking 
the point that Christian baptism is essential for salvation. This is again the perspective 
of the Johannine community, and just as strikingly remote from the ministry of Jesus 
as Jn 3.13. John the Baptist concludes the discourse by reiterating the main points 
of the basic shift in covenantal nomism. attributing the whole matter to the Father, 
having the Son at the centre, w ith faith in him vital for salvation, and the eschatology 
transmuted to express the need for immediate decision: 6 iroTip dyono tov uiov, 
koi rravTO 5e6co«£v ev Trj x*'P< outou. 6 hioteucov sic tov uiov exei Cjcoriv 
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atcovtov 6 & airsiBcov tcjuicjooko^ctoi £orjv. aXX f| opyri tou Btou in’ 
outov (3.35-36). This full Christian witness is also the perspective of the Johannine 
community. 

It follows that many scholars, represented in the above quotation from Burkett, 
have completely misconstrued the nature of this discourse. It is a presentation of the 
perspective of the Johannine community from beginning to end. In this pm found 
sense, Jn 3.13 fils into its context perfectly, when that context is properly appreciated. 
I therefore proceed to more detailed exegesis of Jn 3.13 and its background in the 
conflict between the Johannine community and the Jew ish community. 

The verse begins w ith the very strong statement that no-one has gone up to heaven 
except for the Son of man. Scholars have naturally thought of Enoch and other sages 
who were widely believed to have gone up to heaven and indeed to still be there. So 
for example the book of Jubilees tells us that Enoch w as with the angels of God for 
six jubilees of years. They showed him everything, and he wrote down everything 
{Jub. 4.21-22). I En. 14 has a graphic account of Enoch's ascent to heaven, where 
he sees God. At / En. 81.5. after receiving revelations. Enoch is brought to his house 
by the seven holy ones, and subsequently he writes his revelations for Methuselah 
to preserve and pass on to future generations, lie is the central revelatory ligure in 
the whole of / Enoch, and at I En. 71 he is finally translated permanently to heaven. 
Scholars have accordingly been right to associate with the denial of Jn 3.13 the 
repeated comments, already noted above, that no one has seen God. The prologue 
put it programmatically: Btov o06tu. copanv irconoTr uovoytviy Oto* 6 cov 
tic tov koAitov tou rraTpcx. iuivo. tSnyooaTO. Putting this all together, we 
have a very strong commitment to Jesus as the only Revcaler. He has seen God. he 
came down from heaven, and he h.is ascended to heaven and lie is still there. No one 
else has done so. 

The revelations of Enoch and other sages are not however likely to have been 
a conspicuous threat to the Johannine community. A minority of scholars have 
accordingly been right to look further at chariot mysticism.-' The foundational 
chapter for chariot mysticism was Ezek.l. We have known for a long time that this 
was meditated on during the rabbinical period, and that people who meditated on it 
were thought to have gone up to heaven, and come down again with revelations. This 
was a dangerous process. Orthodox rabbis like R. Aqiba might go up and come down 
safe and sound. When Elisha ben Abuya ascended and saw Meta Iron, however, he 
thought that there might be two powers in heaven (b. flag 15 3 En. 16). He became 
apostate, his revelations as serious a danger to Judaism as could be. We now know 
from the Dead Sea scrolls that this chariot mysticism did not begin in the rabbinical 
period. It was a continuous tradition from the time of Ezekiel onwards, and passages 
such as the ascent of Enoch in / Enoch 14 were written in light of it.* 

25. See especially J. J. Kaganaraj. 'Mysticism' in the Gospel of John. An Inquiry into its 
Background (JSNTSup 158. Sheffield: Sheffield Academic. 1998). 

26. For a summary of relevant Dead Sea material, sec J. R. Davila. 'The Dead Sea Scrolls 
and Mcikavah Mysticism', in T. H Lim ft al. (ok). The Dead Sea Strolls in Their Historical 
Context I Edinburgh. T&T Clark. 20001 pp. 249-64 
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We must infer that there were chariot mystics in the Jewish community at Ephesus. 
The Jew ish community believed that they had gone up to heaven, had seen God. and 
had come dow n again w ith rev elation?.. It follow s from the strength of the Johannine 
denials that these revelations were most unwelcome to the Johannine community. 
This is not difficult to envisage. The chariot mystics were faithful members of the 
Jewish community. Accordingly they will not have seen Jesus at the nght hand of 
God. or prepanng places for the members of the Johannine community. Possible 
revelations would be that he was a false prophet, and that his supposed deity was a 
blasphemous violation of the oneness of God. Such revelations are the only kind of 
reason which could cause the Johannine community to produce such strong denials 
of any means of revelation except through Jesus. 

This also explains the order of events in Jn 3.13. Sages such as Enoch, and 
chariot mystics alike, had to go up to heaven front earth before they could come 
back with revelations of heavenly things. Hence the first point of the denial is that 
no one has gone up to heaven. This denies the reality of chariot mysticism, and 
with it the stories of Enoch and others. This is sufficient to exclude the possibility 
that anyone could have come down with revelations of heavenly things. We are 
then given the exception, the Son of man who came down front heaven. This is a 
reference back to the incarnation, which was expounded programmatically in the 
prologue, ending w ith the position of Jesus as the only Revcalcr. His heavenly 
origin is explicit again for example at 3.31*32. where he who is front heaven 
bears witness to what he lias seen and heard: likewise at 8.23. Jesus declares tyco 
u tcov avto tipi. He also refers to the glory which he had with God npo tou 
tov Koopov tivai (Jn 17.5). We shall see that lie uses kotoPo ivco of his descent 
from heaven again in Ch. 6. When this frame of reference is taken seriously. 
Jesus' position as the one who descended from heaven in the incantation and who 
is the Revcalcr can be seen to permeate the whole Gospel. Siginlicaul passages 
include the immediately following piece, in which <k»d 'gave' and 'sent' his ‘only* 
begotten Son*, an event alternatively described as the light coming into the world 
(Jn 3.16.17.19). 

We can now sec the fundamental importance of the longer text of this verse to 
the authors of this document. In Freed's terms. 6 ukx tou ov©pcjnou, 6 cbv tv too 
oupavro (Jn 3.13) is another way of saying povoytvrfr. 0t<x oiov tic tov koXitov 
tou iTOTpoc (Jn 1.18). In fact the two statements are not the same, but they aie 
very closely related. Both present Jesus as having returned to his position in heaven 
with God the Father, the position which enabled him to descend to earth is the only 
valid Revealcr. The importance of Jesus' return to the Fathei is stressed elsew here 
in this document. Narratively, it comes towards the end of the original document, 
where Jesus tells Mary Magdalene to stop holding on to him I Jn 20.17. cf. ML 28.9): 
outtco y°P ovapiPnxa irpoe tov naTtpa - noptuou 6t npoc tovk; aStX® out 
pou Kai tint atiTofc, Avafkuvio rrpoc tov noTtpa pou tcai iraTtpa upiov xai 
0eov pou *ai 0eov upcov. We shall see Jesus' return presented in another Son of man 
statement at Jn 6.62-63: tov ouv SccoprjTE tov uiov tou av6pconou avafiaivovTa 
ottou nv to npoTtpov, to trvtupd eotiv to £coottoiouv. 
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Jesus’ return to the Father also permeates the final discourses. It is sometimes 
stated straightforwardly: vow & utroyco np<x tow nipJovTO p£ (j n 16.5). It 
involves more complex presentation of the Johannine community’s experience of 
God. including his continued revelations to them. God's presence may be presented 
as Jesus’ continued presence with them, as at 14.18: Ouk d^noto ugdc op^owoik., 
Epxogai rrp<x; ugoc. Equally, it may be presented as the presence of both Jesus 
and the Father, as at 14.23: Eow tic dyona me tow Aoyov gou TqpnoEi, koi 
6 TTcmip gou ayairrjoEi outow. koi npoc. outow tXtuoogtfla koi gowriw nop 
Outco noinoogtGa. Most comimmlv in the final discourses, this is presented us 
the work of (he Paraclete. The first presentation of this is at Jn 14.16-17: Keyed 
tptoTnoco tow mm pa xai dAAow napd*AtiTOw Scooei ugiw’iwa gt0' ugiow tic 
tow aicdua ft, to nwtugo Tty. aXrfluar, 6 6 *oogcx. ou 6uwotoi AaPtiw, oti 
ou Ottopii outo ou6e yiwtdoiar ugik yiwtooxtTt outo, oti nop' ugiw gtwti koi 
tw ugiw tOTOi The immediate explanation of this includes both 14.18 and 14.23. 
which should make it clear that these are three different ways of looking at the 
presence of God within the community. It is the presence of God as this can be only 
after Jesus' death, resurrection and ascension. This is put in negative form, but with 
great clarity, at 16.7: dAA’ tyio Tf)w dAriOtiow Atyco ugiw. ougdcpEi ugiw'twct tyd> 
dtrtA0io. tow yap gf) druAOto. 6 napdxAnTor. ouk iXtuotTai trpex. ugd«/ tow 
& rropcuOto, tTEg4»co outow rrpex. ugac. 

A central facet of the role of the Paraclete is his teaching function. This is clearly 
presented at Jn 14.26. where he is also described as to nwtugo to dyiow: ekeiwcx. 
ugo<. 6i6d^ei nowTa xai unogwrioci ugO' ndwTo d tinow ugiw iyid. Seen in its 
proper context, this evidently means that words of Jesus may he supplied by people 
in the Johannine community who felt themselves inspired by the Holy Spirit. This 
is expanded at Jn 16.13: d6nYri<n' uga< tw Tq dXn&tio noon’ Y<«P XoXrioti 
d^' tauTou. dXX' ooo okouoei XaXr>oti. «ai to tpxogtwa dwoyytXti ugiw. The 
immediately following comments attribute all this new material to both the Father 
and to Jesus himself, speaking, as at 3.13. from w nhin the narrative framework of this 
historic ministry: twiwa. Eg; So^dosi. oti ek tou igou Ang^Tai koi dwoyytXEi 
ugiw. ndwTo ooa ix EI o naTTip igd sotiw 8ia touto tinow oti ek tou tgou 
XogPdwti koi dwayytAci ugiwiJn 16.14-15). This legitimates new material via the 
Holy Spirit via Jesus to God himself. Christological development, which is such a 
notable feature of this document, is included here. As well as ekeiwcx. igt 6o£doEi 
at 16.14. the community declares at 15.26. ckcivot. gopTupnoti ntpi egou.-" 

We can now put the long text of 3.13 in its proper place, as part of an exposition 
characteristic of the Johannine community and necessary to its being. The position 
of the Son of man in heaven, where he was tefore. is essential to his position as 
the only Revealer. Through the incarnation, when he became 6 ek tou oupowou 
KOTopdc. he alone became the Revealer of to Enoupdwia. This process of 
revelation continues in the church. Now in heaven, he remains the Revealer. a role 


27. On the Parse tele. we further C**>. & John's Gospel True?, pp. 151-1. with 
bibliography. 
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which he plays from his position tic tow koAitov tou noTpoc. This process may 
be perceived as carried oul through the Paraclete, the Holy Spirit, who remains 
God in action, in accordance with Jewish tradition. It required Jesus' death and his 
ascension, both referred to in Jn 3.14 as his exaltation. As a result of this, everyone 
who believes in him has eternal life <3.15>. 

From a Johannine perspective, the term 6 uidc tou dvQpcorrou was perfectly in 
order at 3.13 as well as 3.14. At 3.14. it refers to Jesus' death, a characteristically 
human experience not shared by heavenly beings. At 3.13. it refers to Jesus’ 
incarnation, for which his humanity was essential. It also fits the strong denials, 
since it was human beings who were believed by some Jews to have gone up to 
heaven and come down again w ith important revelations. Jesus' position as the only 
Rcvealcr was dependent on the incarnation At the same lime, he was the only- 
begotten Son. so that the shift to this title for the exposition at Jn 3.16-IK is also 
entirely appropriate. 

So far. then. 6 ui<x tou bvGptonou is a Greek title used with special reference 
to the incarnation. 


4 John 5.27 

The next saying is the only Son of man saying in all the Gospels to he used without 
the definite articles: 

Koi t^ouoiov t&oav outco xpioiv trouiv. oti uior. dwSpdmou tOTiw. 

The absence of the articles has caused a great deal of controversy. Some of this 
controv ersy has centred on tire question of dependence on Dan. 7.13. w here both 
the LXX and Theodotion have ox ui<x. ov0pconou. also w ithout the articles. A 
great deal of trouble has also been caused by attributing some parts of the passage 
to a redactor whose efforts to edit an earlier source have resulted in a text which is 
supposedly not consistent. I therefore begin by discussing this saying in Us present 
Johannine context, and then consider what we may infer about its origins. 

This saying belongs to a Johannine discourse, the most relevant part of which 
is the opening verses. Jn 5.19-30. This takes off from 'lire Jews' wanting to kill 
Jesus, oti ou uovov tAuiv to oaPfJaTov dAAa xoi noTipo !5iov cAtytv tov 
©row, ioov (outov noicov tco (kto (Jn 5.18). Jesus’ response begins with a very 
strong subordinations! statement, according to which the Son can do nothing except 
what he sees the Father doing. This gradually becomes more specific, with tire Son 
giving life (^oxmoiti) as the Father does (Jn 5.21). There follows a significant 
parallel to 5.27. but with the major Johannine title 'the Son' rather than Son of 
man: ou6t ydp 6 ttotiip *piv£i ou&wo. dAAa tt)v kpioiw naaav St&oKtv tco 
uidi/iva iratmc Tipcooi tow uiov »a0ox. timcooi tow troTtpa (Jn 5.22-23). This 
theme of judgement recurs throughout the Gospel. It is an effect of the ministry of 
Jesas. which splits the world into those who believe and do not come to judgement. 
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and those who do not believe and hence have already been judged (Jn 3.18). This 
transmuted eschatology follows immediately at Jn 5.24. where the believer already 
has eternal life and docs not come to judgemenL but has passed from death to life. 
This is ampliticd in the immediately following verses, with the Son having life in 
himself as a result of the Father's gift. It is this which leads to the crucial verse, 
in which the Father has given him (sc. the Son) power to exercise judgement, oti 
u’ufc avGpcanou toxin. These words explain why judgement is exercised by the 
Son rather than by the Father himself. That is because he is a man. There is a partial 
parallel at T.Abr. XIII. where God. in delegating the function of Judgement to Abel, 
comments: ‘I w ill not judge you. but every man shall be judged by a man.* 

The specifically Johanninecontext is however more important than this. We have 
seen that 6 u'ux too ov0poinou refers particularly to the humanity of the incarnate 
Jesus. This is essential in interpreting Jn 5.27 too. God did not send the Son into 
the world to judge the world (Jn 3.17). Nonetheless, judgement was the effect of 
the incarnate ministry, because some people did not believe in the Son (Jn 3.18-20). 
It follows that judgement must be exercised by the incarnate Jesus, because it was 
his earthly ministry which was decisive in bringing salvation and judgement. The 
anarthrous phrase uicx dvflptdnou at Jn 5.27 accordingly has the same meaning and 
reference as 6 uicx too dvGptoirou in the other Johannine Son of man sayings. 

It follows that the debate about whether u’k*. dvOpoinou is really titular and 
really the same as 6 ui<x rou ov6ptonou is less important than has often been 
thought. Colwell's Law ' has often been invoked in attempts to equate the two 
phrases, but this application of it is dubious. It is suppled to explain the absence of 
the articles from the fact that uior is a predicative nominative noun which precedes 
the verb. While this might explain the absence of the article with ui»x. it is doubtful 
whether it explains its absence before dvGpconoo. Moreover, it docs not explain 
why the evangelist expressed himself like this If he intended to repeat an important 
Christological title, he would have done better to have placed it after the verb, 
complete with articles, or to have expressed himself quite differently. We must infer 
that he intended to draw attention to the centrality of the incarnate ministry” of Jesus 
us a human being to the function of judgement. Tins is absolutely clear from the 
context, and does not require the use of the articles. 

This brings us to the question of the origins of this verse. It fits perfectly where it 
is. but should we follow scholars who have argued that it has come from somewhere 
else? The immediately follow ing verses are important in considering this question. 
They present a traditional eschatology, with people emerging from their tombs, 
those who have done good to the resurrection of life, and those who have done 
evil to the resurrection of judgement (Jn 5.28-29J. This traditional eschatology is 
the kind of setting from which the term ‘Son of man' is familiar from the synoptic 
Gospels. It is associated with judgement especially clearly at Ml. 16.27-28. where 
6 uio<; xou dvGpcjrrou ... diro&joti jkootco koto tt|V irpa^iv outou. This is 


28. F.. C. Colwell. ‘A Definite Rule foe the l x of the Article in the Creek New Testament\ 

JBL 52 (19331. pp. 12-21. citing ihis example oo p. 14 
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also the case with ihe opening of ihe nus>nc picture of the final judgement at Mt. 
25.31. We have been here before! We have seen that Ml. 16.27-28 was central to the 
complex of passages which were rewritten to form Jn 1.51. and that it belongs to the 
same context as the passion prediction which was rewritten to form Jn 3.14. :> Mt. 
25.31 is an obv iousIv related passage. We must infer that these passages were also 
formative in the origin of Jn 5.27. 

Both these passages and Mk 8.38. the source of Mt. 16.27. have the collocation 
of ‘Son of man’ and ‘coming* which reveals nndrashic use of Dan. 7.13. The 
Johannine community's know ledge of the scriptures, as revealed in their Gospel, 
was so extensive and profound that they must have been aware of this use of 
Dan. 7.13. Moreover, once we know that the authors lud in mind the term 6 uicx, 
tou ov0pcjrrou. which they themselves used in no less than twelve Son of man 
sayings, we need a particular reason for them not to have used the articles in this 
saying. Il is not sufficient that the result makes excellent sense, both linguistically 
and theologically. NVe must accordingly infer that the absence of the articles in this 
passage is due to their awareness of Dan 7.13. Usually, however, the authors have 
not drawn attention to Dan. 7.13 when they could easily have done so. much as they 
did draw the attention of those teamed in the scriptures to Gen. 28.12 (Jn 1.51) ami 
Num. 21.8-9 (Jn 3.14). We should infer that, like Matthew and Mark, they held the 
western Christian interpretation of Dan. 7.13 as a prediction of the second coining 
of Jesus on the clouds of heaven. They did not however w ish to draw attention to 
this, because of the trouble caused by predictions which had not been fullillcd 

We must also infer that this saying was written in Greek. It is pail of a Greek 
document which shows no signs of having been written in Aramaic, and has some 
dear indications that it was originally written in Greek In itself, it has partly 
resulted from careful study of synoptic sayings in their Greek form, and of the 
foundational text Dan. 7.13. probably in Greek form loo. Il is accordingly ironical 
that, as far as it goes, it makes perfectly good sense in Aramaic. The following 
reconstruction may be suggested: 


In its present context in this discourse, tins saying makes sound sense, not seriously 
different from the Greek of Jn 5.27. Moreover, it does require this context to make 
good sense. Since the discourse itself does not lend itself loan Aramaic reconstruction 
os a whole, and makes perfect sense in Greek, we should infer that this Aramaic does 
not represent an original source. It is not however an ama/ing coincidence. There 
were bilingual people in the community, and people who read the scriptures in the 
original languages. The text goes back ultimately to an Aramaic scripture which 
uses “IN T3. and there will have been people in the community who knew that this 
was an ordinary term for ‘man*. Some such people were involved in the w riting of 
this discourse, and they w ill have suffered from interference both from Aramaic and 

29. See pp. 277-81.282-3 above. 

30. Casey. Is John's Gospel Tnie*. pp. 87-97. 
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from biblical lexis. These factors have all combined to enable ihem lo write u'ioc 
avOpcoTTOu without articles as a deliberate reference to the humanity of Jesus. 

The following conclusions should therefore be drawn. The expression uioc. 
dvQpcoirou at Jn 5.27 refers particularly to the humanity of the incarnate Jesus, as 6 
uioc; roo dvOptorrou does elsewhere. In the context, we have already been told that 
the Father has given all judgement lo the Son. Jn 5.27 explains that this is because 
he is a human being as well as God. whose earthly ministry was decisive in bringing 
salvation and judgement. The absence of the articles makes no significant difference 
to the interpretation of this verse. It was due ultimately to recognizing the influence 
Of Dan. 7.13 at Ml. 16.27 and elsewhere, but the authors were not deliberately using 
this text in order to make a point. 


5. John 6 27.51.62 

Tlx* next three Son of man sayings all belong to the same discourse. This takes off 
from rewritten versions of the synoptic stones of the feeding of the 5,000 and of 
Jesus w alking on the sea (Ml. 14 13-33 Mk 6.32-52. cf l-k. 9.1 Ob-17. Mk K. 1-21). 
Aus has shown that tlx* walking on the sea is a imdrash. inspired by F.xod. 14-15 
and other biblical texts." The feeding of the 5.000 is a mid rath on Exod. 16 and 
other texts. 

The Johunnme discourse is also a midrash on Exod. 16 and other texts.’-' Pss 77 
S are among other texts which have been used in the creation of both the Marc an 
stories and the Johannine discourse. It follows that the Johanninc community knew 
not only Ml. 14.13-33 Mk 6.32-52. they also knew the Old Testament texts w hich 
had been used in writing them. They have expanded the story with further texts. 
For example, at the end of the feeding story, people say outcx. iotiv dXr|0uy. 6 
npoiJirjTTy. 6 cpxdwtiKX, t '„ row xoouov (Jn 6.14). referring to the prophet like 
Moses promised by God at Deut. 18.15-19. The discourse contains a scriptural 
quotation primarily from Isa. 54.13: xai ioovtoi irovttc SifiaxToi 0tou (Jn 
6.45)." The opening of Isa. 55 lias the kind of metaphorical references to eating, 
thirst, bread and wine which seem to have helped to inspire the opening of this 
Johannine discourse. Similar metaphorical expressions are found w ith reference to 
Wisdom, an important being influential in the creation of Johannine Christology in 
general. For example, at Prov. 9.5. Wisdom calls on people to eat of her bread, and 
drink of the wine which she has mixed. 


31. R. D. Aus. ‘Caught in the Act’. Hj/knc on the Sea. and the Release of Barabhas Rexisiled 
(Atlanta: Scholars. I99X). pp 53-133. 

32. See the classic discussion of P. D. Borden. Bread front Hctnen. An Exegetieal Study of 
the Concept of Manna m the Gospel cf John and the Writings of Pkio (No.TSup 10. Leiden: Brill. 
1965). 

33. See especially M. J Menken. And They Shall All Be Taught by God’. £7L 64 (19X8). 
pp. 164 72. reprinted in St. J. Menken. Old Testament Quotations in the Fourth Gospel. Studies in 
Textual Form (kampen. Phare**. 19961. pp. 67-77. 
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The discourse reaches ils climax with ihe interpretation and significance of 
the Johannine Eucharist. Unfortunate!), even reference to the Eucharist has been 
denied in a tradition of Protestant scholarship imbued with Protestant rejection 
of the Catholic Eucharist. It is therefore necessary to consider the reasons why a 
Eucharistic interpretation of this chapter should be followed. At the Last Supper. 
Jesus of Nazareth interpreted bread and w ine as his body and blood, thereby looking 
forward to his atoning death. His disciples look part in this meal, eating the bread 
and drinking the wine w hich Jesus interpreted. An account of this meal is preserved 
from an eyewitness account in the Gospel of Marl. It is incomplete, but perfectly 
accurate as far as it goes' 1 It includes Jesus’ use of the term 6 ui<x tou ov6ptorrou. 
at Mk 14.21. This is used tw ice with reference to Jesus' forthcoming betrayal, w hich 
is also predicted at Jn 6.64.71. using the same verb. napaSi&toMi. The genuine 
prediction of his betrayal at Mk 14.21 also refers to scripture. The equally genuine 
prediction Mk 14.18 also uses iropa6i6copi. and shows that Ps 41.10 was among 
the scriptures which Jesus had in mind Jesus quotes this verse and predicts its 
forthcoming fulfilment at Jn 13.18. adding a prediction with the verb napafiiStoin 
at Jn 13.21. The Maaan account was somewhat rewritten by Matthew. He retained 
the interpretation of the bread and wine as Jesus’ body and blood, the eating and 
drinking of the bread and wine, the predictions which use napofiiScoyi. and the 
double use of the expression 6 u’nx tou ovOpcairou. Neither Mark nor Matthew 
records that Jesus instituted the Eucharist. He does not do so in John either. 

A very strong connection between the Lust Supper and the ’Lord’s Supper’ was 
made by St Paul. He was try ing to control riotous Corinthian meals, from which we 
must infer that the Corinthian Christians were meeting for common meals already, 
and that Paul expected them to do this Luke records common meals among Jewish 
Christians in the very earliest period (Acts 2.42.46). making no connection with the 
Last Supper or the Eucharist. We should therefore infer that the connection between 
the Last Supper and the ‘Lord’s Supper’ was the work of St Paul. In rewriting 
relevant aspects of the story at I Cor. 11.23-25. he omits reference to the Passover, 
so that there is no need to imagine the event as an annual one. or the bread being 
unleavened. He retains one central point, the interpretation of the bread as Jesus* 
body. Paul also adds the first rubric, touto rroitiTt tic TT|V fyf|V dvayvnoiv. The 
reference to Jesus’ blood is still found in the interpretation of the cup. hut altered 
somewhat to make it more fruitful to the new situation: touto to noTrjpiov n 
koi vt) 6io0riKTi toTtw tv tco tuco o’iuoti. The command to repeal the rite is even 
more carefully focused than before, since it has oookic; tdv nivnTt. pushing all 
fellowship meals into the Pauline frame of reference. We are not told how often 
these meals were to take place, but they were clearly meant to be part of the normal 
framework of the Christian life. 

Some further information is available from 1 Cor. 10.16-17: to JTOTiipiov 
Tq*; tuXoyiac 6 tuXoyouytv, ouxi koivcovio toTiv tou aiyoTO*; tou 


34. Casey. Aram/ic Sources of Mari s Gospel . Ch. 6. 

35. See pp. 134-6 above. 
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Xpiorou; tow apTOw ovk Xcjijew. oux 1 KOivtovia tou oiopoxoc tou XpiOTOii 
eotiw; oti e \ c , apTOc, ew ocjpa oi noXAoi eouev. oi ydp ttowtei; ek tou ewoc 
dpTou pETEXopEw. This clearly refers lo the Pauline Eucharist, with the bread 
interpreted of the body of Christ and the cup interpreted with reference to his 
blood. Moreover, without the polemical context of I Cor. 11.17-34. which arose 
from the Corinthians not behaving as Paul thought they should, this passage also 
makes it clear that the Eucharist was an established community event. It stresses 
very strongly the significance of the Eucharist as a community fellowship event, 
and it does not make sense unless this event was reasonably frequent in the 
community's life. 

This epistle was written by Paul and Sosthenes ,-.54 CE. This is the latest 
possible date for the Pauline cucharixl being an established community event. It 
included interpretation of the bread and wine with reference to the body and blood 
of the Lord Jesus, and a rubric for it lo be a repeated event. It was written from 
Ephesus < I Cor. 16.8). during Paul’s lengthy ministry there Luke has this ministry 
last more than two years, and to be the centre of a generally successful ministry' 
in Asia (Acts 19.8.10). This is natural m view of the position of Ephesus as the 
outstanding metropolis in the Roman province of Asia. It follow s that, by c.55 CE 
at the latest. Eucharistic worship was a normal part of Ephesian Christianity. It must 
have included interpretation of the bread and wine with reference to the body and 
blood of the Lord Jesus. 

This was a whole generation before the composition of the Gospel attributed to 
John. During this period, the Christian community had every reason to continue 
with its Eucharistic celebrations, because they were important community events 
which reinforced the community \ identity The nature of this document as a w hole, 
however, suggests that they might well rewrite their thoughts about it creatively. 
Accordingly, the historical situation behind this document is one in which the 
Eucharist lud been celebrated continuously for more tlun a generation. It is in this 
light that the language of Jn 6 must be interpreted. 

For this reason, some people are bound to have begun to think of the Eucharist 
fairly early on in the discourse, jvrhaps even as early as the feeding narrative. Jesus 
describes himself as the bread of God already at v. 33. and as the bread of life at 
v. 35. Since the Eucharistic bread was regularly interpreted as his body at a major 
community event, some people w ill have thought of the Eucharist already even the 
lirst time they heard the discourse. More will have dime so when they had become 
familiar with the crucial v erses later in the discourse. At v. 51. the bread which Jesus 
gives, which he lias already defined as himself, and which one can eat. is further 
described as ‘my flesh’. By this stage, everyone who attended the Eucharist at all 
frequently was bound to think of the Eucharistic bread, always interpreted as Jesus' 
body. At v. 52. ‘the Jews' ask how he can give them his flesh to eat. The question 
does not receive a literal answ er. w hich correctly reflects the fact that everyone in the 
Johannine community will by this stage have known the answer, in the Eucharist. It 
also reflects the perfectly correct delineation of‘the Jews' as the people w ho did not 
know this: the Jewish community did not accept the Johannine Eucharist. 
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Accordingly, the answer actually given to this question includes very strong 
intensification of the Eucharistic imagery. At v. 53. anyone who does not eat the 
Son of man's flesh and drink his blood, has no life in them: correspondingly at v. 
54. he who eats Jesus' flesh and drinks his blood has eternal life, and Jesus will raise 
hint up at the last day. This very strong imagery, especially that of drinking blood, 
reflects the community's complete security with its own Eucharistic imagery. This 
in turn reflects the lengths period during which the Eucharist had been an important 
and fruitful repeated event in the Johannine community's life. Moreover, the whole 
idea of drinking blood is in general so revolting to all decent people that it has no 
other Sit: mi Leben. It is only because the Eucharist is in ntind that such a strong 
expression could be used. It is also a boundary marker over against the Jewish 
community. Jewish people dram blood from meat in obedience to the biblical 
injunctions not to eat blood. The requirement tlut they should drink blood, even 
symbolically, shows that the Eucharist has been rewritten to be oflen&ive to the 
Jews', as well as fruitful for the Johannine community. It i' therefore appropriate 
that alter further discussion, including further references to the great significance of 
eating Jesus’ flesh and drinking his blood. many of his disciples in the Cupemaum 
synagogue declare this unacceptable, and after some further discussion, they leave 
(Jn 6.59-66). 

These arguments should be regarded as decisive. The whole of John 6 is directed 
at the imagery of the Johannine Eucharist. Many Protestant scholars have argued 
otherw ise. I have refuted the mam arguments of the most important secondary 
literature elsewhere." and I do not repeat them here. With the background of the 
Johannine Eucharist in mind. I turn to the three Son of man sayings, beginning with 
Jn 6.27: 

tpyo^rcfli un *nv Pptaoiv rnv onoXAuuivn* dXko tt|v Ppcaciv try pivouoov lie Cianv 

aitjvtov. rjvouior. Toed*6p<anouwiiiv6«aoii toutov yop o hottip iojpoytoiv. 

The saying begins with ttiv Pptooiv niv dnoXAuutvnv. which people arc not to 
work for. In its context, this refers to any normal food, including the loaves and 
fishes in the feeding of the 5.000. referred to m the previous verse. The mention 
of food which perishes also prepares the way for discussion of the manna in the 
wilderness. It is contrasted with the main theme of the discourse. tt)v fipiooiv Tr)V 
Ufvouoav (K ^Gir)v oicoviov, qv 6 u’ioc too avQpcorrou upiv Scoott. It is natural 
that, in the narrative context, the audience do not understand what Jesus means. For 
those who do. it begins an exposition which reaches its climax in the Eucharist. 
This is rqv Ppcooiv tt)v utvouoov tic £ioqv oicoviov. This food remains (Tqv 
Utvouoav) rather than perishes, the permanent Johannine Eucharist prov iding a 
contrast with perishable food. This food also leads to eternal life, for Johannine 
Christians who perceived the nature of the Eucharist had already passed from death 
to life, and Jesus would raise them up at the last day <cf. e.g. Jn 5.24; 6.40). This 


36. Casey Is John's Gospel True'. pp. 46-SI 
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food also remains until eternal life because it is Jesus himself, as explicitly stated 
already at 6.35. and the Son is a being of the eternal Godhead. 

We are next told that the Son of man will give this food. Once again, the use of 
6 utot. tou duGpcinou is especially appropriate because it refers to the humanity 
of the incarnate Jesus. Jesus' death was essential to the Last Supper and the Lord’s 
Supper alike, and death is characteristic of human beings as opposed to deities. 
The Greek term 6 ui<x. too oi^pcoirou had also been associated with Jesus’ death 
from the time of the translation of Gospel traditions into Greek. I have noted it in 
predictions of Jesus' death, and in the prediction of his betrayal at the Last Supper. 
At the same time, in this document Jesus' death is significant because it is the death 
of the pre-existent Son. There are several references to Jesus' heavenly origin in 
the discourse, and they make an excellent contrast to the heavenly origin of the 
perishable manna in the wilderness For example, the true bread from heaven is 
mentioned already at v. 32. and Jesus says in the first person kotoPcPuko ono tou 
oupovou at v. 38. The crowd turn into grumbling Jews at \. 41. which precisely 
isolates the offence to them as Jesus saying iyu tipi 6 dpTor. 6 KdTafkx. ek tou 
oupovou. This lias his pre-existence. which in this document entails Ins deity, just 
what the Jewish community rejected. 

It is a consequence of this, rather than a peculiarity, that wliat is said here of 
6 ui<x. tou dvOpcoTTOu is also said without the use of this term. As the discourse 
builds to its climax. Jesus s.ivs in the tirsi person. 6 OpTO«. 6t OV ty<b 6(000) 0 
obp5 uoii tOTiv utTtp Try. tou koomou ,Jn 6 51 )•At v - H yop obp£ pou 
bXr)9iy- iotiv Pptooic.. It is precisely because Jesus is God incarnate that Johanninc 
terminology is fruitful at its most flexible. Jesus’ deity needs to be made plain, and 
Jesus must talk and act like a human being. The term 6 uio< tou 6v6p<orrou refers 
to this basic aspect of the humanity of the incarnate Jesus, but every thing else is 
needed for a complete exposition 

Jn 6.27 concludes: toutov yap 6 itottip to4>payiotv 6 0tor.. The aorist is 
timeless, and the statement means that God guarantees the validity and authenticity 
of Jesus' earthly ministry. Thus it belongs w ith the subordinatmnist element which is 
integral to Johanninc Christdogy and attributes the w hole of Jesus' ministry to God 
himself. This was especially important in conflict w ith ‘the Jews’, who should have 
accepted Jesus because he was sent by God. Analogous comments include 5.37a: 
koi 6 mp»|/a<; lit ttottip (Ktivoc pf uopTupryuv ntpi cuou. This also declares the 
Father's complete support of the validity of Jesus' earthly mission. 

In the following verses. Jesus is repeatedly identified as the bread of life. As 
early as v. 33. the bread of God gives life, and at vv. 40 and 47 the believer has 
eternal life. There are repeated references to descent from heaven, as of the bread 
of God already at v. 33. and of Jesus himself at v. 38. I have noted the particular 
importance of v. 41. where ‘the Jews* object to Jesus’ identifying himself as the 
bread which came down from heav en. This is because descent from heaven implies 
his pre-existence and hence his deity, as does the description of him as the Son in the 
immediately preceding verse. This prepares for the use of 6 uioc tou ovGpcoirou 
at v. 53. because this term always has reference to the incarnation. It also prepares 
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for chc divisive effect of whether one eats his flesh and drinks his blood, both at vv. 
53-54 and in the final quarrel ofvv. 60-66. There are positive references to the need 
for and positive effects of belies ing. and as early as v. 36 there is also a reference to 
the fact that some of Jesus' audience do not believe. These pave the way both for the 
possible perception of the Eucharist at vv. 53-54. and for the rejection and departure 
of those who do not believe at vv. 60 - 66 . 

As the discourse builds towards its climax, references to eating the bread which 
descended from heaven, already identified as Jesus, begin at v. 50. At v. 51. Jesus 
also identities this bread as his odp£. and declares that it is for the life of the world. 
The final lead-in to the discussion is a quarrel among oi louSoioi. who do not 
understand how Jesus can give his flesh to eat (v. 52). This is very appropriate, 
because the Jewish community did not accept the Eucharist, and consequently they 
did not believe that Jesus could give his flesh to eat This is followed at once by 
the climactic Son of nun saying at Jn 6.53. which must be taken together with the 
immediately following verse 

(iirivouvauroK. 6 loood . Aiiqvounv^»yw w*. cavundayn™ TT)voap*a tovuIou 
rou ovOpuTTOo «ai rrir)T« outco to aiuo. cw* ixiTi C<ar,v iv lauiok . "6 Tpcoyov pou 
tiiv oap«a «oi ttivmv uou to aiuo ix*i Ct-Jtv ouavoiv. «dyta ovooTijou ovtov Tij 
ioxdni f|u«po. 

This begins with the solemn introduction Ayr)v dun** X«Y<-> uu<v. the Johanmne 
version of a peculiarity of Jesus'own speech, used to underline the importance of the 
saying. The imagery of these two verses is extremely strong, with blunt references 
to eating the flesh and drinking the blood of the Son of man. From the point of 
view of the internal needs of the Johanmne community , this is to be explained with 
reference to the Eucharist. It is only because this importuni. traditional and frequent 
occasion is referred to that such strong terminology was safe. Equally, as the whole 
context shows, this was a boundary marker which distinguished the community 
from ‘the Jews’. 

The use of oop^ in place of the original and traditional otopa will have been 
partly suggested by the traditional Hebrew phrase 3T ~C~. This is frequently used in 
rabbinical literature to denote humankind, especially humankind as different from 
(iod. That it is much older is shown by the two earliest occurrences at Sir. 14.IK 
and 17.31. The LXX. which was done in the second century BCE by the author's 
grandson, has oopxoc xqi oiuotoc (14.18). and oap£ xoi aiuo (17.31). for odp£ 
is the obvious rendering of ~'TTZ. and consequently common in the LXX. and the 
same applies to die rendering of m with aiuo. We must infer that the combination 
oop£ koi aiuo was available to the Johannine community to represent humankind. 
From their point of view, it helped to tie the Eucharist closely to the incarnation. 

This is also presented by means of the use of the term 6 uia; tou dv6pd>irou. 
This again evokes the humanity of Jesus as found in the incarnation. Jesus became 
aap£ at the incarnation (Jn 1.14). and aiuo points particularly to his death, as it 
did in the Last Supper and in the Pauline Lord's Supper. As before. 6 uioq tou 
dvGptoirou refers especially to Jesus as a human being who dies, as human beings 
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must and God the Father does not. At the same time, the Eucharist which brings 
eternal life can do so only because this particular human being is the incarnate Son. 
Hence the use of 6 u’ux too dvOpcanou is noc the only way of putting the matter, 
and it is replaced with the first person m v. 54. It is precisely because he is incarnate 
as a human being that the pre-existent and eternal Son can speak about ‘my’ flesh 

and blood. 

We can now see how these verses really function. First, ‘unless you eat the flesh 
of the Son of man and drink his blood, you do not have life in yourselves'. There 
were two ways of not doing what this \erse requires. First, one might not attend the 
Eucharist at all. Hus is very simple, and excludes everyone who does not belong 
to the Johannine community, or to a similar Christian community elsewhere. The 
primary reference is however to the more complex situation of people who did attend 
Eucharistic worship, but who did not believe that they were eating the flesh of the 
Son of man or drinking his blood, however symbolically. These are a later and more 
complex version of those whom Paul accused of ‘not discerning the body' (I Cor. 
11.29). They may not have got drunk before others arrived, but from a Johannine 
perspective they failed to realize what they should believe they were doing on these 
occasions. Exactly what they did believe we are not told, but we can infer the kind 
of beliefs which they must have held from the background culture. They will have 
attended a community fellowship meal, at which they ate bread and drank wine 
as a memorial to Jesus of Nazareth They will have commemorated his death, and 
recalled his final Passover with his disciples when he interpreted the bread and 
wine as symbols of his body and blood, thus looking forward to his forthcoming 
death. Such an approach tits perfectly well into the culture of those of 'the Jews’ 
(6.52) who were also ‘his disciples* (6.60). Tins explains then response oxAnpcX- 
tOTiv 6 A6yo«. outo*. (6.60). From their point of view n was just that, a piece of 
gross ovennterpretation which was associated with the deity of Jesus and which was 
expressed in imagery quite alien to their view of God's commandments. 

Such people are excluded bv v. 53. The positive group arc described in v. 54. 
only one group but they have to do two things. All good Johannine Christians not 
only went to the Eucharist, they also believed Johannine theology about what they 
were doing when they were there. 6 Tptjyiov uou tt)v oop*:a koi ttivcov gou to 
oipo is not just someone who attends Eucharistic worship: it is someone who has a 
complete Johannine faith, and who thus believes that they arc in fact eating Jesus' 
flesh and drinking his blood. It is such Johannine Christians who are defined as 
having eternal life, so that Jesus w ill raise them up at the last day. 

It should therefore be clear that there is no question of the Eucharist having an 
automatic effect, as if participation in it granted eternal life regardless of a person's 
faith. Even Ignatius should not be brought into this discussion, let alone the later 
Catholic Eucharist. These two verses are moreover in dialectical relationship with Jn 
6.60-66. which discuss further the fate of Jew ish Christians w ho lefl the Johannine 
community. Leading up to this is some further exposition of the Eucharist in w. 
55-58. This grants the believ mg participant in the Eucharist mutual indwelling with 
Jesus (v. 56). and has further references to life. The discourse ends by contrasting 
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Ihe bread which came down from heaven w ith the manna eaten by the wilderness 
generation, thus recalling the early part of the discourse. Whereas the fathers ate 
and died, the person who eats the bread which came down from heaven ‘will live 
for ever’ (6.58). This further reinforces the message that Johannine Christians who 
believe in their fully developed Eucharistic theology already possess eternal life. 

At the end of the discourse, we are informed that it took place in a synagogue in 
Capernaum. It follows that as the description of Jesus' interlocutors changes from 
The Jews’ (6.41.52) to ‘his disciples' (6.60. likewise 6.61.66). we should infer that 
the authors mean Jew ish disciples The rationale for this is that we are to he presented 
next with some of Jesus’ Jewish disciples leaving the Johannine community (6.61- 
66 ). We should not confuse this group with hostile outsiders, often described in this 
document as The Jews' We have seen that their reaction to the discourse is a natural 
Jewish reaction to the very high Eucharistic theology in the discourse, including the 
implication of Jesus' deity: oxAnpor. iotiv 6 Xoyor, outoc tu. Suvotoi outou 
OKOutiv; this means that, as we are told in the following verses, many of his disciples 
did not believe in the Johannine theology of the previous discourse. 

Jesus responds with the remaining Son of man saying of this discourse. It luis 
caused endless trouble to commentators Moloney comments. ‘Interpreters have 
dillieully with v 62 because it is an aposiopois. that is. a conditional clause which 
has the protasis, but lacks the apodosisV They presuppose a translation like that of 
RSV: ‘Then what if you were to sec the Son of man ascending where he was before?' 
They then discuss whether this would remove the offence, or make the disciples’ 
ditlicultics even worse, or ensure that they luxe hi take a decision. None of this is 
properly Johannine. because it ts only those who already have a full Johannine faith 
who could possibly perceive the Son of man ascending where he was before. Others 
do not believe he was pre-existent with God in heaven before his earthly ministry, 
and at his death they see at most the crucifixion of a prophet, not the exaltation and 
subsequent resurrection and ascension of the Son of nun. I therefore punctuate and 
translate this verse, and its immediate context, as follows: 

toOto uuo«. ohov&oAiCii. '-'tov ouv Otcopqn tov uiov tou ov6p<onou avofkuvovTa 
oirou i^v ro rponpov, *’to nvtvuo cotiv to Ciooboiojv q oap£ c»J* ov&v. to 

PHUOTa 6 tyta ArAaXn*a upiv rvrvua iotiv *o< iotiv. 

This scandalizes you. If therefore you see the Son of man going up where be was before, il 
is ihe Spoil which is giving life Ihc flesh is no help at all The words which I have spoken 
to you arc spirit and life. 

This makes excellent Johannine sense. Jesus begins with a blunt reaction to his 
disciples' rejection of his teaching: ‘This scandali/cs you.' So it obv iously does, and 
it will shortly lead to ‘many’ of them leaving. The Tf clause follows on logically. 
The many who leave have no hope of seeing the Son of man going up where he was 
before, in their current unregenerate state. In the complex dispute with the Jewish 
community, how ever, it was important in practical terms to leave the door open for 


37. Moloney. Johannine Son of Man. p. 120. 
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Ihem to convert into a full Johannine faith and rejoin the Johannine community. This 
verse offers a theological understanding of such an event. If some of them do come 
to believe that Jesus was the pre-exigent Aoy<x. and see him ascending to he with 
the Father where he w as before, that can only be because the Holy Spirit gives them 
life. Moreover, if‘many’ leave, some, shortly symbolized by the faithful eleven of 
the Twelve, do not leave. They should eventually reach a full Johannine faith, if they 
have not yet done so. When this happens, the Spirit gives them life, and when the 
Spirit gives them life, they too can perceive the Son of man going up where he was 
before. This is therefore a genuine conditional sentence, in which the protasis and 
apodosis are properly related to each other. 

It also contains standard Johannine theology about the Son of man. This term 
refers to Jesus* humanity as God incarnate. In discussing the fairly close parallel at 
Jn 3.13. I liavc noted that this document has several passages which are concerned 
with Jesus' pre-existence or his return to the Father, which is effectively his ascent.'" 
Once again, therefore, what is said with the term 'Son of man’ is said without it. 
This is because of the great mystery of the incarnation, which needs to be presented 
in different ways. 

This brings us to another comment which has caused endless trouble to exegetes. 
ii oap£ ouk cb$cAti oObcv. This statement about the oop$ has more than one 
possible meaning. In general, obp^ without irvtuiid represents ordinary human life 
without the influence of God. so in a general sense obp£ is of no help to anyone who 
does not have the Spirit At the incarnation, however, the Aoyo. became obp£. and 
w e beheld his 6o^a Only in the oap£ can we see his 6o£a. for no one has ever seen 
God. To see the obp^ of the incarnation, however, we need a full Johannine faith, 
inspired by the Spirit. Otherwise even the oop£ of the incarnation is of no help, lor 
without the Spirit we cannot see that it is the oop£ of the incarnate Xoyo.. Thiidlv. 
this comment about the obp£ is a reference back to Jesus' flesh in the Eucharist. 
From the point of view of the Johannine community. Johannine Christians who 
eat the flesh and drink the blood of the Son of man in the Eucharist already have 
eternal life. Jewish Christians who eat bread and drink w ine on the same occasion, 
however, do not receive life. We already know that Jesus is speaking to Jewish 
disciples who do not accept the Eucharistic theology which he has just expounded. 
What the Johannine community regards as the oop£ of the Eucharist is accordingly 
of no help to them. 

It is therefore appropriate that Jesus should continue. TO pntiOTO b tyco XtXoXtiKO 
upiv trvtuud toriv koi tonv t6.63). From a Johannine perspective, this is just 
what was needed by the Jewish Christians who were about to leave. They should believe 
the Eucharistic theology w hich Jesus has just expounded. 1 lis words are spirit and bring 
life. If they believe wliat Jesus lias said, they will eat his flesh and drink his blood in 
the Eucharist, and they too will have eternal life. They will also see the Son of man 
going up where he was before. But some do not believe, and many leave (6.64-66). The 
concluding narrative includes Peter's confession. pqpoTO £corj; aicovioj (/EK (6.68). 


38. See pp. 282—91 above 
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Tills again emphasizes the importance of the Eucharistic theology of this chapter. It is a 
boundary marker over against the Jewish community , and it is essential for eternal life. 

All three Son of man sayings in this chapter use the term 6 uioc tou avOpcbrrou 
with the same reference. It refers to Jesus' humanity as God incarnate. Only as a 
human being could he die. and his death is central to the symbolism of the Eucharist 
(6.53). Only in this way could he provide food which remains unto eternal life 
(6.27). Equally. Ins death could only be significant and lead to the provision of the 
Eucharist because he was pre-exislent with the Father, and subsequently ascended 
to him (6.62-63). The use of 6 uiot tou 6 v6poirou in this chapter accordingly fits 
perfectly with the way in which it is used in the Son of man sayings earlier in the 


6. John H.2H 

The next Son of man saying is an integral part of the second discourse at Tabernacles. 
Which begins w ith Jesus’ declaration T am the light of the world' (Jn X.I2). Light 
was one of the great symbolic features of Tabernacles, and Jesus in effect replaces 
Tabernacles ami achieves more than it ever could by bringing life to the whole 
world rather than merely to The Jews'. “The Pharisees’ arc brought forward to oiler 
a detailed legal objection to the validity of his witness. In addition to his witness 
to himself. Jesus asserts papTupn ns pi iuou 6 nsp«pa<. ut naTrip (8.18). This 
attributes the whole responsibility for Jesus' ministry to the Father, whose purpose 
and witness the Pharisees should have accepted. In the concluding altercation, the 
Pharisees do not know who Jesus’ father is. as he allium, thereby accusing them of 
not knowing their own God. This sets up the ferocious polemic which characterizes 
the rest of the chapter. 

Jesus sets oil’ the second part of the discourse by telling ‘them’ that they will 
die in their sins, orrou tyro urrciyco untie ou 6uvoo6t tX0tiv (Jn X.2I). 'The 
Jews’ have just one tiny glimmer of what he might mean by supposing that he 
might kill himself. The dispute moves towards the Son of man saying with another 
significant declaration: tov yap un niOTtuariTt oti tyto tipi, ano0avtio0t tv 
Taie apapnaie ugiov (8.24). This uses the divine revelatory formula ‘I am' front 
Deutero-lsaiah.These three aspects of the first pari of the discourse, the attribution 
of complete responsibility for the ministry to the Father himself, the reference to 
Jesus' death, and the div ine revelatory formula, set up the Son of man saying. 

The immediate reaction to the Son of man saying is equally important. While 
he was still speaking. rroXAoi tnioTtuoov ck outov (8.30). This means that a 
response of faith must be taken seriously in the interpretation of the Son of man 
saying ut 8.28. It is confirmed by the description of the people to whom Jesus speaks 


39. For detailed divrotsica. see C Willumv / am He. The Interpretation of 'Ani Hit' in 
Jewish and Early Christian Uterulure (WITNT 2.113. Tutange*: Mohr Sicbcck. 2000). esp. pp. 
266-75. 
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as roue, nemoTEUKOTat auxio Ioj6aioo<; (8.31). This is further confirmed by 
Jesus’ declaration to them: Edv Optic meivjite iv tco Xoyco tco tpio, aAr)0ur. 
lia0TiToi pod eote ... (8.31). This takes for granted the reality of their existing faith. 
This position is not maintained in the subsequent narrative, in which they become 
the children of the devil who seek to kill Jesus. At the end of the chapter, their 
reaction to another use of the divine revelatory formula iyij tipi, in circumstances 
which imply his pre-existence. leads them to seek to stone him (8.58-59). the 
standard Jewish penally for blasphemy. Accordingly, at 8.48 they become oi 
loudoioi without qualification, and so they remain (8.52.57). This must not lead 
us to underestimate the narrators' intention to present a faith response at 8.30-31. 
essential as this is to understanding the Son of man saying at 8.28. Rathei it reflects 
the gravity of the situation in late lirsl-century Ephesus, w here some Jew s who 
did share the Johannine community’s faith left the Johannine community because 
of their unshakable allegiance to the Jewish community. The same situation is 
presented at the end of the narrative of the public ministry, at 12.42-43. It is more 
serious than the situation at the end of Or. 6. when many disciples who never had 
shared a full Johannine faith left the community. 

I now turn to the Son of man saving at Jn 8.28. understood in its literary 
context: 

OTOV diKJOOTi TOV uiov row ov6p«uirov. toti yvodoto OTI iy(a liu*.KOI (in' ipauTOu 

iroito oufiiw. aAAa «a(ko< ifiita^iv ui o Barr** touto AaAco 

This is a further development of the material at 3.14. In that passage. 6 uicx. 
too GvOptorroo was derived from genuine and secondarily developed passion 
predictions, a usage continued here I also noted the midrashic use of scripture, 
with Nuni. 21.9 being obvious and Isa. 52.13 being the source of lApuOrjvai. This 
is continued here, with Isa. 52.13 still the source of u^-oonxi. and the use of the 
divine revelatory formula *iu« from Deulcro-Isaiah. Further midrashic use of 
Dcutcro-lsaiah is evident in the Johannine context.* At Jn 3.15. the purpose of the 
Son of man being lifted up was given: ivo rro<. 6 monvuv iv outco i'xn 
anoviov. I lere we find a faith response in the context, and in this saying a reference 
to having knowledge of something which can be know n only by faith. 

The otov clause accordingly refers to the crucifixion and exaltation of the Son of 
man. The second person plural is deliberately used to lay the responsibility for the 
crucifixion on the Jew ish people as a whole. The passion narrative also seeks to do 
this in a literal sense, while the final discourses never lose sight of the responsibility 
of the kooiioc. The exaltation is of equal importance, not least because it is only 
those who perceive the exaltation of the Son of man in the crucifixion who can 
possibly know oti Eyed Etui. This divine revelatory formula implies a full Johannine 
faith, including the deity of Jesus as well as the importance of his death. The rest of 
the verse attributes to these people the realization that God the Father is completely 
responsible for the whole of Jesus' ministry, including his teaching. 


40. Ilaraon. Prophetic Gospel, pp. 119-22. 
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The group in mind here are Jew ivh com erts lo Christianity. That they crucified the 
Son of man should not be taken literally. They are held responsible for the crucifixion 
as members of the Jew ish people, just as other people ha\ e been held responsible as 
members of the sinful human race. The use of otow w ith the subjunctive is especially 
appropriate for the perception of Jesus' exaltation, a perception repeated many times 

over a long period of time. We might translate o\ erliterally. to bring out one aspect 
of the meaning: ‘Whenever you exalt the Son of man. then you will know that I 
AM (he) ...’ From a Johannine perspective, this is obviously true. It is only when 
people perceive the exaltation of the Son of nun in his crucifixion that they can 
go further and appreciate the divine revelatory formula, and the classic Johannine 
paradox that God incarnate was entirely dependent on the Father throughout his 
earthly ministry. 

The Johannine community will have been acutely aw arc that many converts to 
Christianity had been Jewish. They included all the first Christians, and many of 
the most important known evangelists: Paul. Andronicus. Apollos. Aquila. Joseph 
Barnabas, Jimia. perhaps Priscilla. Silv anus and Timothy Of these. Apollos. Aquila. 
Priscilla and Timothy all worked in Ephesus, and Paul was the outstanding known 
evangelist in the history of the Hphcsian church. After persecuting the church, he 

saw the exalted Christ on the Damascus road, and the crucilicd t hrist was central 
to the message which he preached w ith extraordinary success. From a Johannine 
perspective, Paul was the most wonderful example of Jn K.2K that anyone could 
ask for. The most woeful examples are portrayed later in this chapter, where those 
Jews who believed in him at 8.31 turn so rapidly back into the hostile outsiders Ol 
IouSgioi. as in this document as a whole. It is this wonderful and then disastrous 
situation which has led to the description, unique in this document, 'the Jews who 
believed in him*. 

Accordingly, the term 6 ui<x tou dvOprdnou has the same meaning at Jn 8.2K 
as in the other Son of man sayings which I luve discussed. It refers lirstly to the 
humanity of Jesus, which was essential for him to be able to die. At the same time, 
it refers to his humanity as God incarnate who can appropriately use the divine 
revelatory formula ‘I am". As king as we recogni/e this formula and give it its 
lull weight, it does not matter whether we take Son of man a second time as the 
complement of t ipi. If we choose to do so. it is obviously true that if you exalt the 
Son of man by recognizing the real importance of his crucifixion, and accept bis use 
of the divine revelatory formula tyo> tipi, you will know that Jesus is that person. 
The rest of the verse, which declares his complete dependence on God the Father 
during his earthly ministry, again underlines his humanity. 


7. John 9._?5 


The next Son of man saying is also embedded in a narrative and discourse setting. 
It is still set at Tabernacles, and dominated by the light imagery which was sucli 
a conspicuous feature of that festival. It begins with the healing of a man born 
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blind. This is a deliberate writing up of synoptic events, for healing blind people 
lies within the parameters of what a traditional healer can do and the historical Jesus 
did. whereas healing a man bom blind is a normally impossible event. Il is therefore 
suitable to be a oripciov (9.16) which should lead to faith but which actually leads 
to division. After putting mud on the man's eyes. Jesus sends him to wash in the 
pool of Siloam. the source of the water-drawing ceremony, the other central piece 
of symbolism characteristic of Tabernacles. 

The light darkness imagery begins already at vv. 4-5. where Jesus repeats that 
lie is the light of the world (9.5. cf. 8.12). When the man goes and washes in the 
pool of Siloam, at once he came seeing' (9.7) The subsequent narrative lias sev eral 
references to the man having his eyes opened and seeing. When he is taken to the 
Pharisees (9.13). there is a div ision of opinion about the supposed event, and people 
ask the man what he thinks of the nun who 'opened' Ins •eyes’. He responds ‘he is 
a prophet’ (9.17). This is the first step towards a fuller faith, a step prompted by the 
miracle. On the other hand, ‘the Jews’ ‘did not believe' that he had been blind and 
gained Ins sight (9.18). and they conclude their interrogation by throwing him out 
(9.34). During the proceedings, they contrast Moses to w hom God spoke with ‘this 
man’, saying they do not know notov tOTiv(9.29). From the reader’s point of view, 
this recalls Jesus’ heavenly origin. The nun finds it remarkable tlut they do not know 
rroQcv iotiw. ’and he opened my eyes’ (9.30). This associates Jewish ignorance of 
Jesus with the dominant imagery of the chapter. The man himself then goes further 
than before and announces that the person who healed him is rropo (hoy (9.33). a 
genuinely Johannine answer to the question implied by irotov tonv. 

After Jesus’ meeting with ihe man. he announces ilut he came into the world for 
judgement. ’iva oi uh {SXinovnc pXtnaxjiw icai or (3XtnovTt<. tu^Xoi ytvcovTOt 
<Jn 9.39). This presents the imagery of this chapter as a whole. Il leads some of the 
Pharisees to ask whether they arc blind. Jesus' somewhat ironical reply finds fault 
with them for saying that they see. and informs them that their sin remains. In effect, 
therefore, they are symbolically blind while the formerly blind nun can now sec. 

Jesus' meeting with the man (9.35-38) charts his further coming to faith, over 
and above his initial belief that the man who healed him was a prophet (9.17). and 
going further than the declaration that he was nopd 0cou (9.32). Jesus found him. 
and began with the Son of man saying: 

ou immune tic rov viov too ovdpovou. 

This use of the expression 6 uioc too ovOpconoj in what is effectively a request 
for a confession has caused more trouble than it should, and has led to some strange 
suggestions. For example. Higgins suggested that it was based on a confession from 
a baptismal ceremony in the Johannine community/ This is just what should not 
be inferred from a text of this kind. The term 6 uio<; tou dvOpcorrou is notoriously 
absent from all confessions in the New Testament period. We should not construct one 
from a narrative. Nor is the later ecclesiastical association of this story with baptism 


41. Higgins, Jesus and the Son of Man. pp 155. 175. 
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any excuse tor uncontrolled imagination. We must keep closer to the text which we 
have got. Problems are already evident in the ancient period, where some scribes 
altered avGptjnou to Gtou. This reading cannot possibly be nght. because weight 
of attestation clearly favours dvGpcanou. and so does transcriptional probability. 
Scribes have altered dv6pconou to Gtou to produce the more exalted title: the 
possibility of the opposite alteration being made is simply incomprehensible. 

The association between itiotiogj and 6 uior tou dwGptonou is close already at 
Jn 3.14-15: 

"koikoSos. Mou<n>. iiqKJOfv tov ojiv iv Tij ipr.jto. oirroy. i*4*o6hvai 6ri tov uiov 

too oi/fyxonai. '"iwaird- o nioTiiKovix ovtu ixTi^onvonoviov. 

Here it is precisely everyone who ha* faith in the Son of man who is to have eternal 
life.” This makes faith in the Son of man one way of putting what is central to the 
process of salvation. A* we have seen, it is especially closely associated with his 
death and exaltation. This feature in turn associates it w ith the Son of man saying 
at Jn 8.28. where the believer require* the kind of knowledge that is dependent on 
faith. It follows that 6 ui <x tou avGptoirou is a perfectly natural phrase for the 
Johannine Jesus to use in asking whether the healed man has faith in him. It refers 
especially to his humanity as God incarnate, so it implies a full Johannine faith. 

This is at first too much for the man. who asks who this is (9.36). The Rcvealcr 
then reveals himself, and that is enough, despite the fact that the man cannot be 
expected to know what 6 ui<x tou avGptonou actually means. The way it is 
expressed is interesting: koi icopa«;a< outow *ai 6 XaXuv mitg oou utivo< 
tOTiv (9.37). The first point, 'you have seen him' uses the imagery central to the 
chapter, and lets u* know that the man has sight, both literal and metaphorical. The 
second is a more straightforward identification. The man at once reacts by declaring 
his faith: rrtOTtuco, rupit (9.38). Furthermore. npooiKuvnotv outw. This verb 
does not necessarily denote worship of a deity, but it is enough to indicate that 
the man has taken another step in the right direction. Jesus next declares that he 
has come into the world for judgement, and the divisive effect of his ministry is 
indicated by his criticism of the effectively blind Phan sees following his acceptance 
of the man. We have seen tluit |udgcmcnt was given to the Son on the ground that he 
is Son of man (Jn 5.27). This gave the evangelist another reason to use o uioc tou 
avGprjnou here. 

I therefore conclude that this Son of man saying fits perfectly into Johannine 
usage. It refers to the humanity of God incarnate who reveals himself thiuugh his 
ocip£. Faith in him is required, as at 3.14-15 (cf. 8.28). and his ministiy brings 
judgement as at 5.27. 


42. See further pp. 287-8 abosc. 
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H. John 12.23.34 

The next three Son of man sayings belong lo the final discourse of the public 
ministry. Six days before Passover (Jn 12.1). Jesus is anointed at Bethany, and looks 
forward to his burial (12.7). The next day he enters Jerusalem, and is hailed by the 
crowd as king of Israel, with scriptural references which at least include Ps.l 18. 25- 
26. one of the llallel psalms set for singing at Passo\er. and Zcch. 9.9.*' We are told 
that the disciples ‘remembered" that this was written of him OTt t6o£do0ii lr)Ooiir 
(Jn 12.16). Here £5o^bo(fr) clearly looks forward to Jesus" death and exaltation. 

Some Greeks, the group of Gentiles among whom the Gospel spread with 
extraordinary eHectivcness. come to sec Jesus. They do no! sec him. Instead. 
Jesus looks forward to his death, the major event which must happen to enable the 
conv ersion of Gentiles to lake place. /Vs Jesus puts it in the first person at Jn 12.32, 
cdyto taw u\p<o0ai in rry. yry.. navTcu. iX*\kxo np<x. ciiOUTov. His exposition 
of his forthcoming death begins with the Son of man saying at 12.23: 

iXijXuOtv n iapo ivo 6o$aofri 6 vio. tcw avdptunou. 

I have already noted the derivation of the term 6 uia. tou dv0piotrou from the 
synoptic tradition, and the derivation of uvpoto at Jn 3.14 and 8.28 from Isa. 52.13. 
uvptoOrjatTai xai 6o£ao0r|OE tch o$o6pa ** As well as the use of u\pio0<o at 12.32. 
the Son of man saying at 12.34 has 6ti u4<o0nvai tov uiov tou bv6pb>rrou. almost 
a quotation from 3.14. Moreover. Isa. 53.1 is quoted at Jn 12.38. Once again vve 
have an overwhelming argument of cumulative weight: iindrashic use of Isa. 52.13 
is the major source of the use of 6o^oo0n in the Son of man saying at Jn 12.23. 

Furthermore, several Son of man sayings in the synoptic Gospels use the term 
66£a. They include Ml. 16.27-28 Mk 8.38 9.1. and Mt. 24.30 .Mk 13.26. both 
among the passages which the Johanninc community needed lo replace because 
of the problems which they posed by way of their unfulfilled predictions. Both 
passages are already based on mid rash ic use of scripture, and the Johannine 
community replaced them with Son of man sayings which make midrashic use of 
different passages of scripture.*' The community cannot have been much happier 
with Mt. 24.44 Lk 12.40: xai uytic yivtoBt 'stoiuoi. ori n ou fioxtiTt copp 
o u’ldt tou avGpconou cpxsTai. Here too the use of d uib«, tou dv0pcotrou is 
inspired by Dan. 7.13. and an unfulfilled prediction of the second coming may 
reasonably be perceived: the use of dipo is central to it. 4 * 

We have also seen that some of the passion predictions in John originated as 
replacements of synoptic passion predictions, including Jn 3.14 with its use of 

43. Cf E. D. Freed. Old Testament Quotations m the Gospel of John tNovTSup 11. Leiden: 
Brill. 1965). pp. 66-81 : B G. Schuehard. Scripture within Scripture. The Interrelationship of Form 
and Function in the Explicit Old Testament Citations in the Gospel of John ISBI.DS 133. Atlanta: 
Scholar*. 1992 1. pp. 71 -84. Menken. Old Testament Quotations, pp. ^9-97. 

44. See pp. 275-80.282-3. J£H above. 

45. See pp. 277-80.282-3 above 

46. On the interpretation of this ver*e. »ee pp. 219-20 above. 
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Isa* 52.13.*' There is an important comment on the moment of Jesus' betrayal 
ill the Matthean and Marion passion narratives. The Matthean version is lucid: 
1600 riyY ,Ktv H koi 6 uioc tou ov6ptjiToo napaSiSoTat tic x £| P°9 
dpapTuAuv. This is Mt. 26.45. rewriting Mk 14.41. pan of which has not been 
correctly preserved. Most MSS of Mk 14.41 read oXBtv f) iopa. followed by i6ou. 
and it may be this which helped inspire Jn 12.23. Jesus also prayed that f) “P° 
might pass from him at Vlk 14.35. a pra>er which the Johannine community found 
problematic enough to rewrite at Jn 12.27. jgain using topa. It may be this which 
ensured that they used the Marcan version of the story. 

While some of the details of this process must remain uncenain. the main points 
are not. The Son of man saving at Jn 12.23 has resulted from the community's 
rew riting synoptic Son of man sayings by means of the nndrushic use of scripture, 
and the use of 6o£a£io is due to the influence of Isa. 52.13. The resulting saying 
is perfectly Johannine. Jesus announces that his death is about to take place, and 
does so in a way which implies that he is really in charge of it. While his 5o£o 
was revealed at other points in his ministry (e g. 2 . 11 ). and the faithful could sec 
it all the time (1.14). his death was a moment central to his glorification, us to his 
exaltation. As elsewhere, the use of 6 uioc tou ovQpcorrou is especially appropriate 
because il is characteristic of human beings ihat they die. At the same time. Jesus’ 
glorification in death is only possible because he is God incarnate. This is also the 
reason why his death was fundamental to the mission to the Gentiles, the essential 
point of this Johannine context. For the same reasons, the narrator may refer to Jesus 
being glonlicd. using his proper name rjthcr than the term 0 uio«. tou dvQpcoirou 
(Jn 7.39: 12.16). 

Bumoy suggested that iwo was a mistranslation of the Aramaic rvai. 'in which’, 
a suggestion which would support the view that the Son of man sayings in this 
Gospel go back to an Aramaic tradition, and might seem to open up the possibility 
that the historical Jesus said them. As we have seen, however. John's Greek makes 
excellent sense as il stands: 'The hour lu\ come for the Son of man to be glorified'. 
Burney found John's use of iva to be unsatisfactory because it is in accordance 
with ordinary Hellenistic Greek, not with classical excellence.*' Moreover, it is 
not possible to reconstruct a convincing Aramaic ongmal. One might suggest the 
following: 


ioc 2 ^ kttt nrx 

Here we must suppose that the Aramaic it::, ‘glorify', underwent a change of 
semantic field identical to that of the Greek 60 ^ 0 ^ 0 . ‘glorify', so that it could refer 
to Jesus' death. That is not impossible. but we should be aware lhat postulating too 
many developments in Aramaic to account for John's Greek w ould become more 


47. Sec pp. 282 3 above. 

48. Burney. Aramaic Origin, p. 78. Cf. E. C. CotoclL The Greek of (he Fourth Gospel. A 
Study of its Aramaisms in the Light of Hellenistic Greek (Chicago: University of Chicago. 1931). 
pp. 99- IOO; Black. Aramaic .Approach, p. 79. 
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and more dicey if we luid 10 increase ihe number of examples. The major problem 
with this verse, however, is ihe term Kris itself. It does not have enough referring 
power to mean Jesus himself with any clarity. Nor is it an example of the traditional 
idiom w hich the historical Jesus in fact used to refer to himself It would accordingly 
have been a very unsatisfactory choice as a means of predicting Jesus’ death. 

We must therefore conclude that the whole idea of an Aramaic one in for this 
saying is unsatisfactory. This is entirely coherent with its having a perfect Sit; im 
If ben in Johannine theology, and in the process of rewriting synoptic Son of man 
sayings which the community found in Greek. 

The narrative continues to develop in Greek. I have noted especially 12.32-33. 
where Jesus refers to his forthcoming exaltation, using inptofko. and the narrator 
interprets this as a reference to the kind of death he would die. so a reference to his 
forthcoming crucifixion. The crowd produce the next two examples of 6 uior, tou 
dvGpcjirou: 

'Hulk ifcodoagiv ix rod vouco on o Xp»oro mvti lie tow oiuva. «oi no* Xcyiic 

ou ot» 6 ii dpioflTivai tow uiow tcw dvOpoiirou. ri* ioriw ouro«. o uio Toj dvOpcdnou; 

This is a remarkable breakdown of one of the major patterns of the usage of 6 uicx, 
tou dvOptonou in the Gospels. It is the only occasion when the term is not used 
by Jesus himself. We have seen that the model for Johannine Son of man sayings 
was the synoptic tradition of Son of man sayings This explains why they have 
mostly been used in the rewriting of the teaching of Jesus. Once they were divorced 
from their origins, however, the Johannine community had no reason to maintain 
this pattern. They chose to write much of their theology in the form of discourses 
attributed to Jesus. These discourses are often carried forward by questions from 
other people, and some of the questions arc not very bright by our standards. Those 
are two such questions. 

The crowd first express part of their messianic beliefs, w hich they claim to know 
from scripture: 

nuri'. rpovoauiv ix rod wowou oti o xp*ot®. «hi ik tow aidjvo. 

We should follow those scholars who see a reference to Pv 88.37 LXX: to ompuo 
qutou tic tov oicovo pcvti. The seed referred to here is that of David, and later 
Jewish sources interpret this text with reference to the Messiah.*' 1 We must infer 
that this is the scriptural exegesis which the crowd are supposed to have in mind. 
The term vou<x is used in its broadest sense to include any passage of scripture. 
The crow d then refer to Johannine theology w hich has been attributed to Jesus and 
which does not lit w ith their view of the coining of the Messiah: 

near. Myii'. od oti &i uq*o$n»a i tovuiov rod ot^pcancv. 


49. W. C. v an I'nnik. ‘ The Quouuon from ihe 

pp. 174-9. 


OU Testament in John 12.34*. AVnT3< 1959). 
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This has caused great trouble to literally minded scholars because it is not what 
Jesus has just said. For example. Hare declares that this *of course, is inaccurate 
(assuming that the crowd has not learned from Nicodemus what was said at 3:14!)’“ 
Hut the authors could not use Jesus'comment at Jn 12.23. because the glorification 
of the Son of man could be identified with the permanence of the Messiah. Nor 
could they use Jn 12.32. w hich is conditional and clearly refers to Jesus. They have 
therefore used the formulation of Jn 3.14. for this enables them to present with 
clarity the theological point, the crowd’s lack of understanding. They believe in the 
permanence of the Messiah, and the) know that Jesus has said 6ti u4*o8n‘ , ai tov 
uiou too bv0p<onou. They do not understand how both can be true. They choose 
the stupidest option: 

TW ioriv outcx. 6 uio. tc>j av6p<anou. 

This is the crowd's demise in darkness If they do not even know that Jesus is 
the Christ and the Son of nun who must be crucified and thereby exalted, they 
truly haven't the foggiest notion. Jesus gives up on their knowledge of the Christ 
and the Son of man. and responds with the simplest and most appropriate imagery 
possible. He invites them to believe in the light, having already presented himself 
as the light of the world. Then he hid himself from them, for they did not believe. 
The Johannine theologians reflect on the prophecies of Isaiah, which predicted the 
Jewish crowd’s incomprehension and lack of belief. 

The use of 6 uioc tom bvftpconou in these sav ings presupposes that we as readers 
or audience share the conventional Johannine understanding of this expression. 

9. Jotm IJJI-J2 

The final Son of man saying in this document begins Jesus’ discourse after the Last 
Supper. As we must infer from the synoptic accounts. Jesus expects to be betrayed 
by Judas Iscariot, and knows tlut this is predicted in Ps. 41. Hut the Johannine 
account goes further. Jesus actually tells Judas to go and do his deed (Jn 13.27). 
When he has gone out. Jesus begins his discourse: 

vuv i6o|do&n 6 u'kx row ov^xoiroo. *oi 6&o>. i&o^oo&n iv ourur Vi o8io s&ofcofln 

tv aura). *cri o 6o£aon aurov iv auno. «ai nA«. 5o£aosi ovrrbv. 

We have already seen that the use of 6o^oCco originated in midrashic use of Isa. 
52.13. and that 6o£b£to nuy refer especially to Jesus’ glorification in his death. 
Some of the commentators have been very puz/led by the aorist tenses here, and 
even by the opening vuv. We should take the aorists in a standard way as references 
to a single past event, and the vuv qualifies this as a reference to the immediately 
past event of the Last Supper. Jesus has just been glorified by effectively bringing 
about his own death. In this document. Jesus is fully in charge of the events of his 


50. Hare. Son of Man. p. 10S 
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own passion. He has just shown that he was fully aware llial he was to be betrayed 
by Judas Iscariot, and that this was predicted in Ps. 41. In this knowledge, he has 
given the decisive order himself at 13.27. and Judas has obeyed him. It is precisely 
in giving that order that the Son of man was now glorified, and God was glorified 
in him. 

I have printed the longer reading, which must be read, despite its omission by 
some good and early MSS. notably P* x" B. The omission should be ascribed to 
homoioteleuton. perhaps assisted by scribes who found the longer reading redundant 
or difficult. The longer reading also nukes excellent sense. *lf God was glorified in 
him' refers again to the immediately preceding event, in which Jesus ordered Judas 
to go and cany out his deed quickly (13.27). It follow* from this that Ciod will also 
glorify him in himself, since the Father is in overall control of the w hole ministry, 
and therefore glorifies Jesus m the passion, as Jesus asks him to in the prayer of Ch. 
17. As Jesus lus ordered Judas to act quickly, so Ciod will glorify him at once, and 
does so alter the final discourses and that prayer. 

The use of 6 uux tou ov0p<onou in this saying is accordingly particularly 
closely related to the saying at 12.23. and is thus in complete accordance with 
Johanninc usage. It refers especially to the humanity of Jesus as God incarnate. 
Since this is a pervasive feature of the document, the glorification of Jesus can also 
be referred to without this term (cf Jn 7.39; 12 16: 16.14; 17.1.5). 


10. Com lusion* 

In the Gospel attributed to John, the term 6 uio. too av9poinou is a title of Jesus. 
Its origin is to be found in the synoptic Gospels, most probably those of Matthew 
and Mark. In particular. Jn 1.51 originated as a deliberate replacement of Ml. 26.64. 
because of the serious problems caused by the unfulfilled predictions in this and 
similar passages of Matthew and Mark. The Johanninc community continued with 
the midrashic use of scripture found in Ml. 26M and other Son of man sayings in 
the synoptic tradition. They created a new Son of man saying by replacing Ps. 110.1 
and Dan. 7.13 w ith creative use of Gen. 28.12. They integrated it into its present 
context by careful and creative use of these and other passages of the Old Testament 
and of the synoptic Gospels. Jn 5.27 resulted likewise from the replacement of Ml. 
16.27-28 and similar sayings. Both Mt. 16.27-28 jnd Mk 8.38. the source of Ml. 
16.27. show clear signs of the deliberate use of Dan. 7.13. Jn 5.27 was written by 
someone w ho w as aw are of this. This is the limit of the influence of Dan. 7.13 in the 
Son of man sayings of this Gospel. Even Jn 5.27 was not a deliberate reference to 
this text, and otherwise it has been removed rather than used, because its deliberate 
use in the synoptic tradition was in predictions which had not been fulfilled. 

Jn 3.14 resulted similarly from rewriting synoptic passion predictions, especially 
Mk 8.31 (cf. Mt. 16.13.21). Here mundane details were replaced with more 
theological comments also based on the midrashic use of scripture, in this case 
Num. 21.9 and Isa. 52.13. Some other Johanninc Son of man say ings hav e also 
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resulted from rewriting synoptic material with midrashic use of scripture. Synoptic 
sayings which seem to have been in mind include the genuine Mk 14.21. which 
seems to be in the background of Jn 6 and 13. and sayings such as Mk 8.31 which 
are partly genuine and have to some extent already been rewritten in the synoptic 
tradition. This is as near as Johannine Son of man sayings ever get to the Aramaic 
level of the tradition. Not one of them is a translation of an Aramaic saying. Some 
of them have been formed from rew riting synoptic Son of man sayings which are 
ultimately derived from genuine Aramaic sayings of Jesus. 

The term 6 uic*> tou av6pu>nou in this document is accordingly a Greek title 
of Jesus. It refers particularly to his humanity as God incarnate. The incarnation 
is a central feature of this Gospel as a whole. Consequently, Son of man sayings 
are also used in passages such as Jn 6. where there is no direct sign of them being 
rewritten versions of synoptic Son of man sayings (though synoptic material has 
been rewritten in this chapter, and midrashic use of scripture was important in its 
composition). The three Son of man sayings in this chapter (6.27.53.62) arc used to 
clarify the Johannine community's view of the Eucharist, to which the incarnation 
was essential. A second consequence of the use of 6 uior. tou av0pu>nou as a 
deliberate reference to the humanity of God incarnate is that almost every thing 
written about 6 uior. tou ov0pa>irou is also written of Jesus without the use of 
this term. This indicates how completely the authors have integrated their use of 6 
uicx. tou av0purrou into their theology as a whole. This explains why there is no 
apparent pattern to the distribution of this term in this document as a whole. The 
authors used it w hen they w ished to refer to the humanity of God incarnate in this 
particular way. They could however write about this in different terms, and they 
had no reason to impose a particular pattern of distribution on the term 6 uicx- tou 
ovQpcjrtou. 



Chapter Thirteen 

Conclusions 


The purpose of this chapter is lo summarize the proposed solution to the Son of 
man problem which has been the subject of this book. Previous scholars have 
been handicapped by lack of the knowledge necessary for solving this problem, 
a massive degree of ignorance compounded by ideological bias. This regrettable 
combination manifested itself in frequently reading primary sources in translation, 
rather than in the languages in which they have survived. It also led to the almost 
complete domination of the study of this problem by Christian scholars committed 
to the study of the Gospels in Greek, without any proper appreciation of the study 
of Aramaic, the language which Jesus spoke. I isolated the sorry consequences of 
this situation inCh. I. 

Given that Jesus spoke Aramaic, the next task was to discuss the use of the 
Aramaic term which Jesus used when the Gospels attribute to him the Greek term 
6 uicx. rou ovOpconou. There has not been much doubt that this w as the Aramaic 
term (R)tfJ(K> ta. Accordingly. Ch. 2 investigated the ways m which this term was 
used, bringing to bear much more primary evidence than had previously been used. 
To do this effectively. I first had to discuss the basic development of the Aramaic 
language, since this has not generally been known to New Testament scholars. 
The central point is that it was an exceptionally stable language. Consequently, it 
is perfectly legitimate to use both early and late sources to illuminate the Aramaic 
background of sayings of the historical Jesus. The development of generic 
expressions is especially important. In general, generic nouns may be used in 
either the definite or indefinite state, because the use of one slate or the other 
cannot make any difference to their meaning. Now (K)r:(K) ~3 is such a term, 
especially in a particular idiomatic usage which is central to appreciating the use 
of this term by the historical Jesus. 

In this idiom, a speaker may use the term (Kltrits) " in a sentence which has 
both a general and a specific level of meaning. The general level of meaning varies 
greatly in both extent and significance. Sayings using this idiom may be intended 
to be true of all human beings. At the other end of the spectrum, a person may 
generalize from their ow n experience, and the generalization may be false. Equally, 
the general level of meaning may be very important, or it may have no significance 
beyond its application to the speaker. The intended reference may be to the speaker, 
or to the speaker and a group of associates, or to another person made obvious by 
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die context. This massive degree of variation is important in assessing sayings of 
the historical Jesus, not least because contrary assumptions have been widespread 
in scholarship. 

I have found over 30 examples of general statements using (KKftK) with 
reference to the speaker, or a group of people including the speaker, or someone else 
made obv ious by the context. The majority of examples are in Jewish Aramaic from 
Israel, and most of these concern rabbis who have some connection with Galilee. 
There is also one very early example, which is important because it establishes 
the use of this idiom long before the time of Jesus. There is also one Babylonian 
example, and a liandful of examples have been noted in Syriac. It follows that 
w hen examples of this idiomatic usage emerge from the reconstruction of Aramaic 
sources from our Gospel sayings, they should be accepted as genuine examples of 
this idiom. 

The third chapter was devoted to a modem construct, the Son of Man Concept. 
I showed that this was a major scholarly mistake. In the foundational source for 
this Concept. Dan. 7.13. rat '23. *onc like a son of man', is a puiv symbol of the 
Saints of the Most High, a description of the people of Israel, lie is not a separate 
ligurc. and he is merely likened to a nun. The study of the Similitudes of Enoch lias 
been made very dillicult by the fact that it has survived only in Ge'ez. and in a very 
corrupt textual tradition at that. Careful study of Aramaic source material which can 
be recovered from the oldest manuscripts lias shown that (K| 2 "(x> 13 was used in 
the original text ol this work in the same way as it is used in extant Aramaic texts, 
as n normal term lor 'man'. Other sources studied either do not use the term 'son 
of man', or use it normally. Accordingly, this scholarly construct is ignored in the 
remaining chapters of this book. 

The next few chapters studied genuine sayings of the historical Jesus. In C'h. 
4. I recapitulated previously published work on six genuine Son of man sayings, 
each of w hich belongs in the context of a literally translated Aramaic source which 
can be recovered: Mk 2.28:9.12: 10.45: 14.21 (where the term occurs twice): Mt. 
11.19/ I.k. 7.34: and Mt. 12 '<2 l.k 12.10. In each case thcie is some general 
level of meaning, as well as a particular reference to Jesus. At Mk 2.28. there is a 
general level of meaning referring to the poor disciples who had been taking Peah 
on the sabbath, but the position of Jesus was nonetheless pre-eminent. The use of 
the idiom is due to that pre-eminent position, which led Jesus to speak of himself 
indirectly. 

Mk 9.12 is unusual in that there is an important reference to John the Baptist, 
as well as a very general level of meaning referring perhaps to humanity as a 
whole, or at least to the Jewish people. The importance of John the Baptist set 
a problem for the translator, who decided to use 6 uiot tou dvflpconou on the 
grounds that Jesus was more central. The result has been very dillicult for scholars 
to understand, and it has only become really clear since 1 reconstructed the original 
Aramaic. At Mk 10.45. there is a particular reference to Jacob and John, as well 
as a more general reference to any disciples who might share in Jesus' death and 
an underlying theology of martyrdom. At the same time, there is a reference to 
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Ihe pre-eminent position of Jesus himself, w ho was in fact the only one to die an 
atoning death on the way to his pre-eminent position in glory. At Mk 14.21 there 
is a general meaning referring to the fate of humanity as subject to death, and 
a second general level of meaning of a much more restricted kind, referring to 
people who are betrayed. In both sayings, the major reference is to Jesus himself. 
At Ml. 11-19. Lk. 7.34 there is a general level of meaning referring to people who 
are falsely accused of being rebellious sons, and a pre-eminent reference to Jesus 
himself, who is compared and contrasted with John the Baptist. At Ml. 12.32//Lk. 
12 . 10 . there is an underly ing reference to humanity in general, and a pre-eminent 
reference to Jesus himself. In each of the last five sayings, the use of this indirect 
idiom is due to the humiliating circumstances surrounding the experiences of Jesus 
and the other people particularly referred to. 

In C'h. 5. I offered an Aramaic reconstruction of the story of the healing of a 
paralytic, omitting a few pieces as glosses. Here loo the Son of man saying <Mk 
2.10) fits perfectly into the context of an incident which really took place. The 
healing used the biblical model of sin as the cause of illness, and in this context 
Jesus twice declared that the man's sins were forgo cn before lie used a third such 
declaration as pan of the healing process. The Son of man saying has a general level 
of meaning, but it is one which is \ery much at the limit of usage in this idiom. Most 
people cannot heal, and do not deebre God’s forgiv eness of the sins of Others. The 
saying is basically about Jesus, who did. He generalized from his own experience, 
in declaring that in undoing this man’s silts by healing him from his paralysis, lie 
was using a power which God had made available to people. He will also have 
been aware that there were other healers who could do so too. whether or not there 
were any in Galilee at the tunc. The use of this indirect idiom w as due to Jesus’ 
declaration of his very high position in declaring the forgiv eness of sins and healing 
Ihe man. In other words, this idiom i> used here because ihe saying is not remotely 
true of everyone, not because it somehow might be. 

In Chs 6 8. I discussed more isolated sayings, carrying further discussions 
which I had previously published. At Mt. 8.19-20. a saying with a very short 
contextual introduction, the Son of man saying has a general level of meaning 
which includes the disciple w ho asked the question and any other disciples who 
might go on a migratory ministry and have nowhere to stay. At the same time, it 
refers especially to Jesus, w ho was in charge of the ministry. The indirect idiom was 
used because he was in the humiliating position of pointing out that anyone who 
went on this ministry was liable to have to sleep rough, in Ch. 7. 1 discussed two 
or three complex savings which comment on the situation at the filial judgement. 
All of them make clear thjt people’s attitude to Jesus during the historic ministry 
will determine their fate at the judgement before the heavenly court. The sayings 
have a general level of meaning, in that there will he witnesses other than Jesus, 
as in an earthly court. At the same time. Jesus will be the most important witness, 
and his extraordinarily high position is underlined by the way in which people’s 
eternal fate is sealed by their attitude to him during the historic ministry. It is this 
extraordinarily high position which caused him to use this indirect idiomatic way 
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of expressing himself. In Ch. 8 I discussed the only genuine Son of man saying 
not lo be found in Mark or Q. il comes from ihe historically certain incident 
of Jesus' betrayal by Judah of Kerioth. Luke picked up the sentence in which 
he expressed his honor of Judah's identification of him with a kiss, so that he 
could be arrested. The saying does have a general level of meaning, in that such 
behaviour does happen elsewhere. At the same time, it refers very 1 particularly to 
Jesus himself, to the point where it is almost another generalization from his own 
experience. He was in an extremely humiliating situation, which accounts for his 
use of this indirect idiom. 

In C’h. 9. 1 offered a fresh discussion of the central group of predictions of 
Jesus' death and resurrection (Mk 8.31; 9.31; 10.33-34». I found il relatively easy 
to remove some secondary glossing and reconstruct one genuine prediction from 
Mk K.3I. Here there was again some general level of meaning, in that all people 
die. and the saying presupposes belief in the general resurrection. Moreover, there 
is evidence that disciples, including the inner circle of three, expected to die with 
Jesus. At the same time, the prediction is primarily about Jesus himself. His death 
and resurrection were already of central importance during the historic ministry, 
and became even more central in early Christianity. Hence the need of all three 
evangelists to gloss the original prediction, and to create further ones on the same 
lines. Mk 9.31 and 10.33-34 arc not separate original predictions. Both WON 
created by the evangelist on the Kims of Mk 8.31. the genuine prediction at Mk 
14.21. and the actual events of the passion He may well have received a tradition 
that Jesus predicted his death and resurrection repeatedly. 

In Ch. 10. I discussed all the other Son of man sjyings in the synoptic Gospels, 
and argued that none of them were authentic. In these secondary sayings, o uio. 
tou ovOpcotrou is uniformly used by all three evangelists as an important title of 
Jesus alone in Greek. Accordingly. Ch. 11 is devoted lo the transition process from 
UOtfHX) to 6 ui<x tou dv6pcotroo. and the use of the latter term in secondary 
sayings. There are three mam points. The first is the entirely natural nature of 
the translation process, which was an excellent creative outburst, not some kind 
Of mistake. The authentic sayings of Jesus, using the term (Ki^yK) -2. cannot be 
translated into Greek in such a way as to retain the original idiom, because there is 
no such idiom in Greek. The translators accordingly adopted a strategy. They used 
6 uiot too dvflpcdTTOu in the singular when they thought that the primary reference 
was to Jesus. Whenever they encountered ~2 referring to anyone else, they 

used a different term such as dvOpconot. and w hen they encountered ”2 in 

the plural, they did not use the plural (oi) uioi tg>v dv0puncov. but preferred other 
terms, such as dvQpurroi. 

This was an excellent strategy at three different levels. First of all. it is a literal 
translation, fully in accordance with literal translations which were normal in the 
culture of the translators. Secondly, it retained the most important level of meaning 
of all the original say ings. the primary reference to Jesus himself. Thirdly, it created 
a major Christological title, and thereby satisfied the need of the target culture to 
express the centrality of Jesus. 
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The importance of this third factor is especially well shown by the next point, 
finding this title in scripture. The two earliest examples are in our oldest gospel. Both 
Mk 13.26 and 14.62 have clearly made midrashic use of Dan. 7.13 in combination 
with other scriptural texts. In addition to earning further the creation of a new 
Christological title, both passages also predict the Second Coming, which we know 
from the epistles to have been a major concern of the early church. Moreover. I have 
now accounted for all the Son of man sayings in Mark. This means that our oldest 
Gospel was completely involved in the processes of the original production of 6 
ui<X too avGpuiTOU as a major Christological title. All its sayings are accounted 
for as translations of genuine say ings, secondary development of the translations of 
two genuine sayings, and midraxhic use of Dan. 7.13. 

This process was carried further by Matthew His further midrashic developments 
of Mk 13.26 and 14.62 show that he was fully aware of the use of Dan. 7.13. with 
its eschatological context. He also inherited some Q sayings, some of which are 
genuine sayings of Jesus, and some of which carry further the use of 6 uio. tou 
ovOpcoirou in eschatological contexts. Matthew carried this use further in creating 
new Son of man sayings. 

Luke was also very happy with 6 uia tou ovBpunou as a major Christological 
title, lie even continued to use it in eschatological contexts. In so doing, he made 
quite clear that the End should not have been expected as soon as it had been, and 
would not come until after the fall of Jerusalem, and perhaps not for some time 
after that. This makes it the more remarkable that he continued to use 6 uicx. tou 
ovOpojrrou in eschatological contexts. He must have felt that it was exceptionally 
well established in Gospel traditions for him to do this. Like Matthew', he also 
inherited Son of man say ings from Q material Like some Marcan sayings, souk- of 
these are not set in an eschatological context. Luke accordingly proceeded to create 
some new sayings which were not eschatologically orientated. 

In Ch. 12. I examined the 13 Johannmc Son of nun sayings. Not one of these is 
a genuine saying of Jesus, so there is no sign of the idiomatic use of < K >'-*-< K > 73. At 
the same time. 6 uicx, tou dv6pconou as a major Christological title was derived 
directly from the sy noptic tradition, especially the Gospel of Matthew. A trace of 
the use of Dan. 7.13 remained in one saying (Jn 5.27). where however it referred to 
Jesus’ judgemental function, not to the Second Coming. The delay of the Parousia 
was a very serious problem for the Johanmne community, locked as it was in severe 
conflict with ‘the Jews*. The first saying in John (LSI) continued the midrashic 
tradition of Mark and Matthew, but rewrote it completely to replace the Second 
Coming of the Son of man w ith the presence of God with him during his earthly 
ministry. The second saying (Jn 3.13-14) continued midrashic development, using 
new texts and at the same time rewriling Jesus’ predictions of his death. Some of 
the other sayings are vv ithin a loose midrashic context, others are not. All of them fit 
perfectly into the cultural context of Johanmne theology. One example (Jn 12.34) 
is attributed to ‘the crowd’ rather than to Jesus himself. This further measures the 
massive distance between the historical Jesus and the Fourth Gospel. Otherwise, 
all examples of 6 uioc tou dvflpconou in this Gospel refer to the humanity of 
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the incarnate Son. This further indicates the success of the production of the 
Christological title 6 uioc too dvOpconcj. which was henceforth for centuries to 
be a major title which indicated the humanity of the incarnate Lord. 

I have accordingly proposed a complete solution to the Son of man problem. I 
hope that it recommends itself to the judgement of others. 
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